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Canada 1972 is the 41st annual edition of the handbook Canada. It presents a 
view of life in this country and a summary of recent economic, social, and cultural 
developments. Textual and statistical material has been provided by various 
divisions of Statistics Canada, by other government departments, and by special 
contributors. Articles on Canada’s geography,climate, Arctic, history,government, 
religion and economics are features of this edition. The illustrations have been 
selected from a wide range of governmental, commercial, press, and private 
sources. The artwork was executed by the art section of Statistics Canada under 
the direction of Denis Laframboise, and the charts by the drafting section, under 
the direction of Laurent Tessier. 


Canada 1972 was planned and produced by Constance McFarland, Editor, and 
the Year Book Division staff, under the direction of Pierre Joncas, Director of the 
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Geography 


Canada’s approximately 3,852,000 square miles of territory are compactly dis- 
tributed within an area extending 3,223 miles from east to west, and 2,875 miles 
from north to south. Within this immense extent there are mountain ranges and 
plains of continental proportions, and pronounced contrasts in climate and vege- 
tation. 

The over-all pattern of landforms is simple. The interior of the country is a vast 
plain-like surface bounded on the east and the west by great systems of mountains, 
but with no highland rims to the north or south. The plain extends about 1,900 
miles from the Rocky Mountains to the Appalachians, but narrows to 1,000 miles 
along the Arctic Coastal Plain. In the north the plain ends in the islands of the Arc- 
tic Ocean, and in the south it continues into the United States and carries beyond 
the Missouri River and the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. This plain in 
Canada is composed of ancient down-worn rocks called the Shield, fringed on the 
north, west, and south by gently overlapping Palaeozoic sedimentary beds, suc- 
ceeded by much younger Mesozoic sedimentaries on the west extending to the 
Rockies. Parts of this area rise into local hills and plateaus, and parts of the plain 
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are below sea level and form Hudson Bay and the channels between the Arctic 
islands. On the eastern coast of Canada is a highland rim in the form of a great 
promontory jutting into the Atlantic Ocean, with its apex in the Island of New- 
foundland. The southwest-northeast trending arm of this promontory is the 
Appalachian Mountain System, flanked by the Atlantic Ocean on one side and the 
St. Lawrence Lowlands on the other. The southeast-northwest trending part of the 
promontory, the Northeast Seaboard Mountains, begins on the Labrador coast, and 
increases in height to the north in Baffin, Axel Heiberg, and Ellesmere Islands. 
This eastern highland rim, extending from the Eastern Townships and Nova Sco- 
tia to Ellesmere Island, is broken by three great inlets and straits: the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, Hudson Strait, and Lancaster Sound. On the western side of Canada 
lies the other highland border zone, the Cordilleran Region. This is a much higher, 
wider, and more continuous system of mountain ranges and plateaus than the 
eastern rim, and has no great inlets to the interior. 

About 97 per cent of Canada was covered by glacier ice within the last million 
years so the surface features of both plains and mountains have been modified by 
glaciation. 17,000 years ago ice still extended over most of the country so that the 
uncovering of Canada from these ice sheets is a very recent geographic event. 
Approximately 1 per cent of Canada is still covered by glacier ice, in the Arctic 
islands, particularly on the mountains in Ellesmere, Axel Heiberg, Devon, and 
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Baffin Islands, and in the Cordilleran region. Many of the mountains in the 
Cordillera owe their angular features to the work of alpine glaciation. The 
Appalachians also were glaciated but were not high enough to acquire the serrated 
edges and horns which result from classic alpine glaciation of lofty ranges. The 
great interior plains have the more attenuated glacial features which result from 
the advance and melting-down of great continental ice sheets. Surface materials 
and even bedrock were scoured by the advancing ice and carried away to be laid 
down elsewhere in unsorted deposits called glacial till. Glacial meltwater also 
carried material away from the margins of the ice and when the material was 
deposited by these streams it was sorted into sands and gravels. Lakes existed at 
the edges of the glacier ice during the melting-down of the ice sheets and great 
quantities of material, generally of a fine texture, were deposited in them. Once 
the ice retreated many of the lakes were drained leaving extensive clay plains. 
Rivers carrying away meltwater eroded great channels in softer sedimentary rocks, 
which are now occupied by small ‘‘underfit’”’ streams. Thus glaciation has left a 
wide variety of features on the plains which affect the uses man can make of an 
area. 

Though Canada is bordered by three oceans, the Atlantic, Arctic, and the Pacif- 
ic, the great size of the land and the barrier ranges of mountains along the Pacific 
coast, blocking off milder maritime air in the zone of the westerlies, give most of 
the country a continental climate. Extending from 41° 41'N to 83° 07’N much of 
Canada lies in high latitudes so that with the exception of a few coastal areas on 


This glacier forms part of the Columbia Icefield in Alberta and British Columbia. 
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the Pacific, all parts of the country have pronounced cold weather in winter. 
Forests and grasses flourish in the south, but trees become sparse towards the north 
where the winters get longer and temperatures more severe. The transition line 
from tree to tundra extends from the Labrador coast along Ungava Bay and across 
northeastern Quebec, dips south along the coast of Hudson Bay, then trends north- 
westward from Churchill to the shores of the Arctic Ocean near the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River. North of this lies tundra: mosses, sedges, lichens, and dwarf 
shrubs in low areas sheltered from the winds. 


The Appalachian Region 


The Appalachian Mountain System terminates in the Atlantic Ocean in a dis- 
persed cluster of peninsulas, islands, gulfs, embayments, and straits. The Strait of 
Belle Isle, Cabot Strait, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence are as much a part of the 
region as the peninsulas of Gaspé and Nova Scotia, the Island of Newfoundland, 
and the hills of the Eastern Townships. The Appalachian System, trending from 
southwest to northeast, is about 360 miles wide. 

To the Indians this forested land with its many rivers was a good area for hunt- 
ing and fishing. When Europeans first came to settle they found primary resources 
with which they were familiar: fish, forests, land for cultivation in a climate com- 
parable to that of Europe, and minerals such as coal. All this was just a transoceanic 
journey away from Europe, but there were rival areas open for settlement in the 
New World, some with more attractive climates, so that development proceeded 
slowly. 


Rock in the area around Peggy’s Cove is granite, formed in the Devonian period 350 to 400 
million years ago. 


Port de Grave and Ship Cove on Conception Bay, Nfld. 


Exploiting the fisheries presented no problems. The great off-shore banks were 
fished by Europeans from at least the beginning of the 16th century, and have 
remained a substantial primary resource to this day. The climate was favourable 
for agriculture but the soil resources were confined to limited areas of good land in 
the lowlands, except on Prince Edward Island where they were more extensive. 
There were no formidable technological problems to be overcome in farming, but 
the resources were somewhat grudging. The earliest European farmers, the 
Acadians, chose not to clear the forests in the valleys of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, but drained the tidal flats of the shores of the Bay of Fundy to establish 
their farms. Later, trees were cleared in the lowlands and valleys and pockets of 
cultivatable land were produced. That was a main task of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, yet even today less than 1 per cent of Newfoundland, 3.6 per cent of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and 41 per cent of Prince Edward Island is improved 
agricultural land. In the early 19th century forests became a great resource of the 
region, especially in New Brunswick, in the age of timber exports to Europe and 
the building of wooden ships. Today forests are still very important, particularly 
as raw materials for pulp and paper. Minerals began to prove a significant resource 
in the late 19th century. Coal was mined in Cape Breton Island, mainland Nova 
Scotia, and elsewhere, and iron ore in Newfoundland. Base metals are now mined 
in New Brunswick and Newfoundland. The development of these various natural 
resources was not inherently difficult, but progress was handicapped by the exis- 
tence of vast quantities of similar resources in other parts of the New World. 
Consequently the Atlantic region developed slowly as European settlers moved 
into other regions where the natural resources, except for fish, were available on a 
larger scale. 
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The Thousand Islands bridge joins Canada and the United States at Ivy Lea, Ont. 


The Atlantic region has easy water access to Quebec, but land communications 
were effectively cut off for many years by the mountain ranges of the Gaspé. But in 
the 1870’s the Notre Dame range was crossed by the Intercolonial Railroad, follow- 
ing the Matapedia Valley, which rises only to 751 feet above sea level, and good 
all-year connections were established with the rest of Canada. 


St. Lawrence Lowlands 


Between the Appalachians and the Shield lie the St. Lawrence Lowlands, con- 
necting the vast plains in the heart of the continent to the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Lowlands are formed of nearly horizontal Palaeozoic rocks, over 300 million years 
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Autumn colours in the Assomption Valley, Que. 


old. The Palaeozoic plain is not continuous. It is broken below Lake Ontario by a 
30-mile wide down-worn belt of Precambrian rocks, called the Frontenac Axis, 
creating the Thousand Islands in the St. Lawrence River. 

East of the Frontenac Axis the Lowlands are about 75 miles wide at Montreal but 
they narrow towards Quebec. The Laurentide Scarp, marking the edge of the 
Shield, is the boundary to the north, and ‘‘Logan’s Line,”’ a fault zone, is the 
boundary on the south with the Appalachians, but the plain itself is dominated by 
the St. Lawrence River. Most of the land is flat, less than 500 feet above sea level. 

West of the Frontenac Axis, in Ontario, the plain is over 150 miles wide. Here 
the Palaeozoic strata gently overlap the Shield, with only a low escarpment mark- 
ing the junction at a few places. Lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron, form the bound- 
ary to the south and west. 
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When Europeans came to this region in the early 17th century, they found that 
some Indians were growing crops. Europeans started farming in Quebec in the 
early 17th century. No significant adaptations had to be made in agricultural prac- 
tices, because the soils and climatic conditions did not differ greatly from the 
homeland. The great challenge was clearing the magnificent hardwood and 
softwood forests to prepare a seed bed for crops. The task was started in the 17th 
and 18th centuries in Quebec, and finally completed in the mid-19th century in 
Ontario. A very rich farming area emerged. But clearing the land resulted in gully- 
ing and stream erosion in some areas, and in the early 20th century movements 
toward soil conservation were begun to protect the land. Most of the agricultural 
lands of Quebec and Ontario lie in the St. Lawrence Lowlands, and it is the farms 
in this area that make Ontario the leading farming province in Canada by value of 
production. Other primary resources such as timber and petroleum, which were 
developed in the 19th century, are exploited today, but agriculture was the great 
primary resource and remains so. 

The story of the development of this region is not linked to the primary 
resources of the region alone. Of great importance is the great river, the St. 
Lawrence, and the Great Lakes, which make communications with other parts of 
the continent and with markets overseas relatively easy. Gradually this region 
began to dominate the commerce of the country, and it also became the industrial 
centre of Canada, based on local agriculture, the timber, minerals, and hydro-elec- 
tric power of the nearby Shield, the advantages of being close to the industrial belt 
of the United States, and tariff protection. Today this region has about one half the 
population of Canada, and the two leading metropolitan centres. 


The Shield and Associated Plains and Mountains 


Most of northern Canada is composed of the Shield, which is formed of rocks of 
Precambrian age ranging from over 4,000 million to about 570 million years old, and 
associated sedimentary formations of Palaeozoic age, 570 to 225 million years old, 
and some younger rocks. The Shield is by far the largest and oldest structural fea- 
ture in Canada, and has an enormously complex geological history. It and the 
northern Palaeozoic and Mesozoic plains and mountains are distinctive within 
Canada, because, compared to the southern regions, this is the land where on 
account of climatic and soils limitations agriculture not only is not developed but 
is not even possible. There are exceptions such as the Great Clay Belt and the Lake 
St. John area. Yet, there are other primary resources which invite challenges and are 
open to exploitation if the effort is made. About half of the Shield is covered with 
boreal forests, which are a potential, and in many places a realized, resource. 
However, north of the treeline and west of Hudson Bay, the tundra landscape is 
known as the Barren Ground, and the Arctic islands are largely bare plains and 
plateaus locked in by ice much of the year. The complex geological history of the 
Shield resulted in considerable mineralization. Many ore bodies have been found 
and as prospecting continues there will likely be many more. In the Palaeozoic 
plains of the far north there are possibilities of petroleum discoveries. 

The image of this region is that of a frontier to the great majority of Canadians, 
who live on the sedimentary plains at the southern and western fringes of the 


Forests and lakes characterize large areas of Manitoba. 


Shield, and often speculate on what can be done with this land. Attitudes have 
varied. In the 17th century the animals inhabiting the Shield were a great resource 
for Europeans. Exploitation of furs was pushed north and west from the St. 
Lawrence, and simultaneously southeast, south and westward from Hudson Bay, 
until the interior plains and the Cordilleran Region were reached. Then in the late 
18th and early 19th centuries another resource was developed, when the 
onslaught on the forests began from the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa Rivers. 
Farther north Europeans were active in the 16th and 17th centuries seeking the 
North West Passage in the straits of the archipelago, but with little success. The 
search was taken up again in the 19th century and though much of the region was 
mapped, no passage fit for commercial use was found. But in the 19th century as 
well, Canadians and others began to think of a transcontinental railroad from the 
St. Lawrence River to the Pacific Ocean, but the rugged Shield and the Cordilleran 
mountains were formidable barriers. A wonderful route for the canoes of the fur- 
traders, the lakes and rivers of the Shield, together with muskeg and rough terrain, 
blocked easy land transportation. Building roads across the Shield had to wait 
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until the mid-20th century, but a railroad was finally completed across that dif- 
ficult country in the 1880’s, and two more in the first two decades of the 20th cen- 
tury. Thus, the St. Lawrence Lowlands and the interior plains were linked despite 
the almost 1,000 mile-long barrier of the Shield. But the Shield remained a nega- 
tive area to farmers, even though relatively small districts in the clay belts were 
settled. 

Mining was another matter. In the mid-19th century attempts were made to 
exploit the minerals of the Shield, and these endeavours gained strength with 
railroad building and improved accessibility. Accompanying the mining activity 
was the development of pulp and paper mills, and hydro-electric power installa- 
tions, so that in this century the Shield has been looked at with new eyes again, as 
a great storehouse of resources and wealth. 

In this century the Shield has become one of the great vacationing areas of the 
continent, and tourists are pressing farther and farther northward. The magnificent 
scenery of the Far North remains, and in the future it is very possible that closer 
contact between the southern settled lands and this region will come about as 
increasing numbers of tourists visit the mountains of Baffin, Ellesmere, and Axel 
Heiberg Islands. 


Stooked grain fields and autumn foliage near Edson, Alta. 
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The Interior Plains 


Overlapping the Shield on the west, from Lake of the Woods all the way to the 
Arctic Ocean, and extending to the Cordilleran Region, are the Interior Plains. 
This is the youngest of the great physiographic regions of Canada, and simplest in 
structure. It is composed of sedimentary Palaeozoic beds, 500 to 225 million years 
old, with much younger Mesozoic and Cenozoic rocks, ranging from 225 million 
to 1 million years in age, lapping over them. The Plains are nearly 800 miles wide 
at the 49th parallel, 600 at the 56th, and narrow to less than 200 miles at 64° as the 
Shield trends close to the Franklin Mountains. But then the Plains expand again to 
about 500 miles wide near the Arctic coast. 

The southern part of the region is grassland, but north of the North 
Saskatchewan River forests predominate. Between the grassland and the forest is 
the aspen-grove transitional vegetation zone. Europeans, familiar with more humid 
climates, found the southern grasslands a perplexing country to settle and develop 
because of the low precipitation, ranging from 12 inches to over 20 inches 
annually. Fur-traders even called it the Barrens, because it was bare of trees. But 
this term did not imply that the area was deficient in resources. Even in the days of 
the fur trade the grasslands possessed a great resource, the buffalo, on which the 
Indians, the Métis, and the traders themselves depended for food. Then percep- 
tions changed. 

In the mid-19th century when the plains were first deliberately evaluated for 
potential agricultural use, these lands were regarded as an extension of the “‘Great 
American Desert’’ with a ‘‘Fertile Belt’? suited to farming, in the aspen-grove zone 
along the North Saskatchewan River. But in the 1880’s the Canadian Pacific 
Railway built its tracks across the southern plains which just 20 years earlier had 
been regarded as too arid for settlement, and the railroad attracted settlers to the 
erasslands. Ranching had already been started but the newly arrived farmers had 
problems. Technological innovations such as dry farming and irrigation were 
adopted, new varities of wheat with shorter growing seasons were introduced, and 
settlers gradually converted this land into a rich agricultural domain. It has 
remained a region of constant challenge. Drought years in the 1930’s were disas- 
trous to farmers, and further technological and institutional modifications had to 
be made. Thus this is a region where adjustments to a semi-arid environment are 
becoming a way of life to a people who originally came from humid areas. Even 
the face of the land is being transformed through the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Act by damming rivers and creating many local lakes for water conservation and 
day-to-day recreational use. For longer vacation periods the prairie residents 
have easy access to the higher forested country in their midst in the Riding and 
Duck Mountains and the Cypress Hills, to the Shield to the east and north, and the 
Cordilleran Mountains to the west. 

Great mineral wealth has been found in the sedimentary beds, which supple- 
ments the income derived from agriculture. Oil, natural gas, and potash are 
produced in the southern plains, and oil and natural gas occur in the sedimentary 
formations in the Mackenzie River area to the north as well, and there are enor- 
mous reserves of oil in the Athabasca tar sands of northern Alberta. 
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Cordilleran Region 


The Cordilleran Region, about 500 miles wide and 1500 long, includes the great- 
est complex of mountain systems and plateaus in Canada. The rocks range in age 
from Precambrian to Cenozoic. Two mountain systems dominate: the Rocky 
Mountain Area, the Continental Facade, on the east and the Coast Mountain Area 
on the west. The Rockies are seldom more than 60 miles wide, but together with 
the Mackenzie, Selwyn, and Richardson Mountains to the north, they form an 
almost continuous series of ranges from the 49th parallel to the Arctic, with only 
a few gaps which can be used as passes. 

In a region of such varied terrain there are diverse resources. The mountains 
have splendid softwood forests especially in the Insular and Coast ranges where 
the precipitation is extraordinarily heavy, attaining 100 inches or more annually. 
By contrast parts of the interior are arid, even reaching desert conditions in 
marked rain shadow areas. Besides forests the primary resources include miner- 
als, hydro-electric power, and fish in the Pacific Ocean and the rivers, and there is 
some agriculture in the valleys, for example in the Okanagan and Lower Fraser 
valleys. 


Between the towering mountain ranges of the Cordillera are found flats and valleys such as 
this near Creston, on the Kootenay River, in British Columbia. 
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Late afternoon sunlight on the summit of Rogers Pass in the Rockies. 


The region was first exploited for furs in the early 19th century from Montreal 
and Hudson Bay, and experienced a gold rush in the 1860’s in the Fraser River 
country. Furs and gold are valuable commodities by weight and can stand the cost 
of being sent to distant markets, but this is not true of other staples and this 
delayed development. The special qualities of the region are reflected in the his- 
tory of exploiting commodities such as lumber, pulp and paper, fish, and base 
metals. The cost of processing such commodities, that is, establishing canneries, 
mines, refineries, saw and pulp mills; of surmounting internal communications 
difficulties; and of shipping goods to distant markets meant that exploitation of 
primary resources required large capital investments in order to produce staple 
goods in sufficient quantities to justify such expenditures. But the natural 
resources are enormous and have borne the immense costs of exploiting them for 
commercial use. Recreation is another very important industry. The Cordillera 
is a spectacular land of splendid rugged scenery and it has become one of the 
great vacationing grounds of the continent, in both summer and winter. And on 
the coast the climate is mild enough that Victoria and Vancouver have become 
retiring places for many people from other parts of Canada. 


JOHN WARKENTIN 
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Climate 


Whereas weather refers to meteorological conditions at a specific time, climate 
may be defined as the general or average state of the weather. In a country as large 
as Canada, there are many climates since conditions vary greatly from place to 
place. Information about Canadian climates is derived from observations recorded 
over many years by thousands of weather observers at hundreds of locations 
across the country. A weather observing station may be equipped only with a rain 
gauge —a funnel of standard size and shape for catching the rain and measuring it. 
Other stations have in addition a pair of thermometers mounted in a standard 
louvered screen which record the highest and lowest temperatures reached each 
day. The complex meteorological observing installations at airports and agricul- 
tural experimental stations are staffed by specially trained technicians to observe 
and record such things as wind, humidity, radiation, pressure, and cloud, in addi- 
tion to temperature and precipitation. In all, there are over 2,300 weather observ- 
ing stations in Canada, of which about 250 are of the more complex type. 

Because the weather varies from year to year, it is necessary to maintain weather 
observing stations over a long span of time in as many locations as possible to 


A rainbow can be seen only when 
the sun behind the observer falls on 
water drops in front of him. The 
sun’s rays are sent back to him by a 
combination of refraction and re- 
flection within the drops. The larger 
the drops the more brilliant the 
rainbow. 
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ensure that the weather in one or two abnormal years does not unduly affect the 
record. In temperate latitudes it has been found that a period of thirty years is suf- 
ficient to adequately test the normal range of the Canadian climate. However, 
observations covering a longer period are of interest and help to tell whether or not 
the climate is changing. Each year the Canadian Meteorological Service receives 
the records of between two and three million individual observations taken 
throughout the country. By the application of suitable methods, this enormous 
mass of data is made to yield a clear picture of Canadian climates. 

The source of energy for all atmospheric motions is ultimately the solar radia- 
tion absorbed by the atmosphere and, to a much greater extent, by the earth’s sur- 
face. The latter’s energy is then transferred to the air by conduction, convection, 
and long-wave radiation. In Canada during the winter less energy is received from 
the sun than is given out, and in summer this is true of the northern islands also. 
The deficiency is made up by the transfer of heat from more southerly latitudes by 
the exchange of warm air for cold. This is affected by means of counter-clockwise 
circulation around areas of low pressure which in turn move in a wave-like (and 
generally west-to-east) path. 

Asa result of the movement of these lows, locations in Canada are subject to air 
from a different source every few days. This leads to the continual variation in 
weather conditions with which all Canadians are familiar. Thus, average values do 
not tell the whole story and, in fact, the variation is part of the climate, a fact that 
should be kept in mind when looking at the averages. In Calgary the mean January 
temperature is 14.2°F but, in the nearly 90 years that records have been kept, 
values as high as 61°F and as low as— 48°F have been experienced. 


The British Columbia Coast 


Because of the general west to east movement of air over the coast, and because 
of the series of north-south mountain barriers across the province, the British 
Columbia coast is seldom visited by cold air from the northern interior. As a 
result, temperatures show the relatively small seasonal variation characteristic of 
large bodies of water, and there are mild winters and cool summers. In summer, an 
eastward extension of the semi-permanent high-pressure area over the Pacific 
Ocean brings mostly fine weather to this portion of Canada. In winter, deep low- 
pressure areas sweep over the coast from the Gulf of Alaska, so that the bulk of the 
precipitation falls in that season. On-shore winds driven up the windward slopes 
of the mountains cause heavy rains along the coast. Some places on Vancouver 
Island have the heaviest rainfalls in Canada with annual totals of more than 200 
inches a year. On the northern section of the coast a large portion of the winter pre- 
cipitation falls as snow and seasonal totals of 200 to 300 inches are common. The 
total snowfall at Kildala Pass averaged 765 inches a year over a five-year period. 


The British Columbia Interior 


By the time they reach the interior of British Columbia the rain-bearing winds 
from the Pacific Ocean have lost a good deal of their moisture by forced ascent 
over the mountains, so that the interior valleys of British Columbia are relatively 
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Spring in Minnedosa, Man. 


dry. As one moves eastward across the province precipitation increases on the 
west side of mountain ranges and decreases on the east side. Because it is frequently 
possible for cold Arctic air to traverse the mountains from the north and east, tem- 
peratures are much colder in the interior in winter than they are on the coast and, 
because the sheltering effect of the mountains excludes the moderating influence 
of the ocean, temperatures are high in summer, with the daily maximum averaging 
80° F or more at many stations. In winter, daily minimum temperatures range from 
20°F in the south to well below zero in the northern part of the province. 


The Prairie Provinces 


There are no mountain barriers to protect the Prairie Provinces from cold air 
moving south from the Arctic, or from warm air moving north from the central 
plains of the United States. Consequently, this section of Canada shows the widest 
variation of annual temperature between summer and winter and, in addition, the 
day-to-day variability can be greater than in any other part of the country. In 
winter, temperatures are frequently below zero, the absolute humidity is low and 
winter precipitation is generally fairly light. 

Blizzards are a feature of winters on the Prairies. They are characterized by 
intense cold, strong winds, and snow, with visibility reduced sometimes almost to 
zero by drifting and blowing snow. In a blizzard the amount of snow falling may 
be less than one inch but, driven by strong winds, it has a greater effect in dislocat- 
ing human activities than most other meteorological phenomena. Another feature 
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of the climate of that part of Alberta nearest the foothills is the winter chinook, 
when warm, dry winds blowing down from the mountains produce a dramatic rise 
in temperature — a typical rise being from —20° F to +35° F. With a chinook the 
winds are usually strong and gusty, from 25 to 50 miles an hour, with gusts which 
may reach or exceed 100 miles an hour. Because the air is dry the snow cover is 
removed very rapidly and sometimes there is soil drifting. The chinook affects an 
area extending about 100 miles eastward from the foothills of the mountains, but 
its intensity falls off rapidly farther to the east. 

In summer the prairie air is much more moist than in winter, and although the 
weather systems crossing the area are relatively weak, they frequently set off thun- 
derstorms characterized by heavy rainfall and hail. Southeastern Alberta and 
southwestern Saskatchewan experience the driest conditions on the Prairies, and 
precipitation generally increases from west to east as the rest of Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba come more and more within the influence of flows of warm, moist air 
from the central United States. On the other hand, precipitation is relatively heavy 
in parts of the foothills and in the northern part of Alberta as air is lifted up the 
foothill slopes in westward-moving circulations. 


Summer in the Yukon. Fireweed blooming beside the Dempster Highway. 
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Ontario 


Most of southern Ontario and that portion of northern Ontario to the east of Lake 
Superior have climates that are significantly modified by the presence of the Great 
Lakes. In addition, the usual general circulation over northern Ontario is more 
from a northerly direction than that over the Prairie Provinces, giving northern 
Ontario later springs than the Prairies. In the winter, Arctic air is prevalent in this 
area, making the winters cold and dry. In the summer a succession of cyclonic 
storms bring abundant precipitation to the region, although summers are hot for 
the latitude: many stations have reached 100° F on at least one occasion. 

Southern Ontario is protected from the prevailing westerly winds by the Great 
Lakes so that the summers are cooler and winters milder than those in eastern 
Ontario or in the United States west of the Great Lakes. In July, for example, mean 
temperatures range from 64°F to 70° F in Ontario, while in Minnesota at the same 
latitude the corresponding value is about 72° F. The corresponding mean temper- 
atures in January are 18°F to 24°F in Ontario, and 11°F in Minnesota. The effect of 
the lakes is most marked at places along the shore, particularly in summer when 


Autumn in Ontario. 
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Winter in northern Ontario. 


sunny days bring cool lake breezes which tend to lower the maximum tempera- 
tures. Summer in southern Ontario, however, is occasionally marked by the 
invasion of warm, humid air from south of the lakes. Precipitation is evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the year as the contribution from the more intense and 
frequent storms of winter is matched by precipitation from the less well- 
developed storms and thunderstorms in the warmer, moister air of summer. 
Annual precipitation ranges from 30 to 40 inches. 


Quebec 


Quebec exhibits a wide range of climates because of its vast expanse. In the 
northern and central parts of the province winters are cold and summers, although 
relatively short, are warm. In the southern part of this area, particularly along the 
north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, snowfall is relatively heavy, the annual 
average exceeding 100 inches. In the lowlands of the St. Lawrence River valley the 
climate is much like that of southern Ontario, although the temperature reaches 
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greater extremes because the Great Lakes have little, if any, moderating effect on 
this part of the country. This makes the climate more continental in character, 
with about the same summer temperatures as Ontario, but somewhat colder 
winters. 

Snowfall is heavier and more persistent because of the colder winter tempera- 
tures, which in January average 15°F in Montreal, 10°F in Ottawa, and 24°F in 
Toronto. 


The Atlantic Provinces 


The climates of the Atlantic coast of Canada are more continental than those of 
the Pacific coast because of the circulations from the west which frequently bring 
flows of continental air over the region. A common storm track is parallel to the 
Atlantic coast, and these storms, when well developed, may bring strong winds 
and heavy precipitation to the coastal areas. In winter precipitation frequently 
takes the form of rain along the Nova Scotia coast, and of snowfall in New 
Brunswick, with freezing precipitation sometimes occurring in the intermediate 
zones. Summers are generally cool, although temperatures in the 90’s are not 
unknown, particularly in New Brunswick, the most continental of the Maritime 
Provinces. 

The Island of Newfoundland and the Labrador coast are occasionally invaded 
by moist maritime air bringing heavy snowfall or rainfall. In climate, New- 
foundland is the most maritime of the Atlantic Provinces, and this is most evident 
in spring and summer, which are quite cool by Canadian standards. Storms mov- 
ing up the Atlantic coast of the mainland frequently pass over eastern New- 
foundland, bringing strong northeasterly winds, rain, or snow. Labrador experi- 
ences the same general type of east-coast weather as the rest of the region but, 
being considerably farther north, temperatures are lower and the greater propor- 
tion of the precipitation falls as snow. Arctic air masses moving southeastward 
over Labrador are unmodified and consequently winter temperatures are very 


cold. 


The Yukon and Northwest Territories 


The basic temperature control in Canada’s north is its high latitude, since a great 
deal of the area lies above the Arctic Circle. As a result, much of the region experi- 
ences the polar night. Even in summer when the days are long, the low angle of the 
sun at noon prevents the solar radiation from providing the same heating as it does 
farther south. During the winter, the surface is snow- or ice-covered and this, com- 
bined with the deficiency of solar radiation, leads to very low temperatures. As a 
result, massive high pressure areas are formed which prevent the influx of warmer 
air from the south. Temperatures during the long winter remain below zero in 
much of the north, and mean temperatures are as low as —35° F in February in the 
northern part of the Arctic archipelago. While the average temperatures are lowest 
on the northern islands, the extreme values are usually reported from the Yukon 
Territory, where the lowest temperature reported anywhere in North America, 
—81°F, occurred at Snag. 
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The Canadian Arctic 


This area is made up of the ‘‘North” and the “‘Far North,” according to the defini- 
tions given in Canada 1970(Ottawa 1969). These simple but significant terms des- 
ignate the most rugged parts of the country. It is therefore not at all surprising that 
the total civilian population amounts to scarcely 20,000. 
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A small iceberg in Frobisher Bay. 


The spring hunt by dogteam over the flooded 


ice of Bathurst Inlet. 
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Location 


This vast area of the Canadian North is bounded by the Labrador Sea and Baffin 
Bay, the Arctic Ocean, Alaska, the Great Lakes of the Mackenzie basin and the 
northern parts of four provinces. Within these boundaries are found not only the 
largest islands in Canada (Baffin, Ellesmere) but also the greatest expanse of water 
in any country. This territory, which makes up nearly 40 per cent of the total area 
of Canada, has only slightly more land than water. The channels of the Arctic 
archipelago and the Hudson Bay region are creating sovereignty or jurisdictional 
problems not only with respect to navigation but also fishing, hunting and 
underwater mining operations. The penetration of the sea is one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the Canadian Arctic. 

By definition the southern limit of the Arctic corresponds to the 500 polar unit 
isogram. This line does not follow the political boundary of the Northwest Terri- 
tories, but diverges from it, particularly in the Mackenzie valley which, because of 
its summer climate, would be better classified as subarctic. It is therefore in cen- 
tral and eastern Canada that polar conditions extend furthest south. 

The distance between the main Canadian population belt and the Arctic is.one 
of the greatest disadvantages of this region. Alert is located more than 2,500 miles 
(4,000 km.) from Toronto. Fortunately, air transportation has greatly reduced the 
time inconvenience. A jet, flying its regular schedule, covers the distance from 
Montreal to Resolute in six hours. However, expense remains a drawback. It costs 
approximately $2,000 to ship by air a house prefabricated in the St. Lawrence 
Valley to Baffin. With the exception of centres which can be supplied by ship, the 
cost of transporting a gallon of fuel oil to the Arctic can be twice that of the fuel 
itself. 

Vastness, remoteness from the populated regions of Canada, substantial quanti- 
ties of water and the broken-up land masses — these are the main physical charac- 
teristics of the Canadian Arctic. 


Climatic Features 


In its different forms ice reflects the Arctic climate. Ice masses are permanent, 
or melt; are visible, or not visible. In Canada, ice on land—that is glaciers —is far 
less widespread than in neighbouring Greenland and is found only in moun- 
tainous areas, especially in the highest part of Ellesmere and Baffin Islands. It does 
not constitute a great hindrance. The other two kinds of ice are found in opposite 
locations — at the same time that ice is in the ground, the channels are blocked with 
floating ice. 

There are different types of ice inside the ground, from pingos (hills with ice 
cores) to the ice cement which binds mineral particles together (permafrost). In 
Melville Island the ground is frozen to a depth of almost 1,600 feet. (In Central 
Siberia the permafrost is three times as deep.) During the summer the upper zone 
of the permafrost thaws from a few inches to a few feet deep. As a result of this 
seasonal change, the foundations of houses and roads become less solid. Special 
building techniques have had to be developed, such as those used for the radar 
bases and in Inuvik. Permafrost also prevents the inhabitants from placing their 
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The school and hostels 
in Pond Inlet, on north- 
ern Baffin Island. 


water pipes underground. They have therefore invented the ‘‘utilidor system,”’ 
which consists of boxes mounted on piling. Inside the boxes are pipes carrying 
clean and used water. The boxes are well insulated and are heated when neces- 
sary. The alternate freezing and thawing at ground level creates curious surface 
formations such as perfect circles of stones and innumerable pools. These figura- 
tions show how extremely sensitive to seasonal change is the shallow layer of 
ground which is naturally in harmony with its equally delicate covering of vegeta- 
tion. Any disturbance of this fragile surface will set in motion uncontrollable melt- 
ing or freezing mechanisms. On account of this danger, it seemed desirable to limit 
vehicle movement to winter when the frozen ground is protected by a bit of snow. 

A considerable volume of floating ice is found between the land masses. Out- 
side the strips along the coast where the surface water freezes on the spot, ice- 
packs are formed by the inward movement of separate pieces of ice. These 
independent blocks and floes may be welded together by new ice. This creates an 
attractive mosaic of colours and shapes. Impressive ice thrusts accumulate on the 
low lying coasts. The thaw comes late, yet it will extend everywhere except for 
some Far North channels exposed to the polar cap. Thus it was north of Banks 
Island that the Manhattan was blocked in 1969. To facilitate navigation two types 
of ice indexes have been developed. One informs the ship’s Master of the quantity 
of ice and the other indicates floe dimensions. In the Canadian Arctic the three 
main waterways at the end of summer are Hudson Strait toward Churchill, and the 
passages from Baffin to Resolute and Amundsen Gulf to the northwest estuary of 
the Mackenzie. 

The Arctic is notable for the coldness of its air. The lowest recorded temperature 
is 81° F below zero (—62.8° C) taken at Snag in the Yukon. But cold is relative. A 
world low may be the —126.9° F (—88.3° C) recorded by the Russians at Vostok in 
the Antarctic. As far as man is concerned, his mental outlook, the wind, air 
humidity, the production of body heat, and the protection afforded by clothing 
and heating are factors modifying the actual experience of cold. Cold is not felt by 
individuals in the same way. A southerner temporarily in the North suffers more 
from the cold than does a permanent inhabitant, whether Amerindian or white. 


 f 
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The impact of the cold is felt everywhere. Masses of cold dry anticyclonic air 
resist the penetration of more humid cells. Thus the cold makes the Arctic a desert 
where lichen is slow to grow. The rate of heat loss from a house in the Arctic is 
three times that of Montreal. Hence, the necessity of adopting the best insulating 
techniques for housing. Because of the cold, running water is a source of many 
problems. It is difficult to obtain and store, and fire is a serious danger. Engineers 
engaged in developing sites and roads must know how to get rid of the water 
which could collect in later seasons as a result of the freezing — melting — freezing 
cycle. When in contact with any source of humidity the cold can coat windows, 
ship’s riggings, mine pitheads, airplane wings and face coverings with ice. 
Mechanical appliances have not been produced for the Arctic climate and those 
available do not always withstand the contraction due to freezing. Breakage is 
frequent. Cold also hinders the lubrication of parts. 

As elsewhere in Canada, seasonal climatic changes are pronounced. The sunless 
period (north of the Arctic Circle), the half-seasons and the storms make up the 
most difficult times of the year. 


Territorial Organization 


In spite of its recent establishment in the area, political authority is in the 
process of being restructured. In the first place, the land was made Canadian dur- 
ing the last century—around 1870 for the Hudson Bay region and 1880 for the 


Polar bears, ice formations (right), 
and musk-oxen. 
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greater part of the archipelago. Islands were discovered by W. Stefansson in 1916, 
others were bought from Norway around 1930. At the end of the Second World 
War, aerial photography made it possible to draw a detailed outline of the coasts. 
The period of discovery is now over. 

There are several political structures in the Arctic. For example, the part north 
of the 60th parallel of latitude (not including the Yukon and the Quebec-Labrador 
peninsula) is the domain of the federal government and the Northwest Territories 
government. In 1967 an important transfer of administrative and legislative 
responsibility was made to the territorial government. The Legislative Council of 
the Northwest Territories now consists of 14 members, 10 of whom are elected. 
Altogether, a federal department (aided by other departments), a Member of Par- 
liament, the government of the Northwest Territories and certain local administra- 
tions are jointly responsible for the political functioning of this part of the Cana- 
dian North. 

This administrative structure does not mean that the region functions politically 
in the same way as a developed country. On the contrary, the territory is still only 
slightly organized. The inhabitants are few and scattered in almost 50 centres; 60 
per cent of the settlements have less than 300 people. The most populated centres, 
Inuvik in the west and Frobisher Bay in the east, do not have more than 3,000 


A fine example of Eskimo sculpture by a Povungnituk, Que., artist. 
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people. (Neither Yellowknife nor Whitehorse is located in the Arctic proper.) 
Huge, repulsive or unattractive moles separate the settlements: 400 miles (640 km) 
between Baker Lake and Snowdrift on Great Slave Lake. In these conditions, the 
political presence can hardly be attributed to population or work-operations. 
Rather it is tied in with liaison functions: air routes, social services and telecom- 
munications (conventional, radar or satellite). To a large extent the Canadian char- 
acter of the North depends on these media. 


Economic Life 


There has been economic activity in the North. In the past Eskimos were self- 
sufficient, living on sea, land, air and river faunae. At the beginning of the century 
the Canadian government issued whale-hunting permits. Today the Hudson Bay 
Company maintains a few dozen trading posts. Reindeer are raised for commercial 
purposes in the Mackenzie delta. Nickel has been extracted from Keewatin, and 
the setting-up of nickel mining operations on the Quebec side of Hudson Strait is 
being contemplated. Public and private capital have facilitated the discovery of 
oil, and discussions are under way on the construction of a pipeline along the 
Mackenzie River which would transport the fuel from Alaska to the principal 
market in the United States. Sculpture, handicraft, engraving and fishing co- 
operatives have sprung up in several places such as Cape Dorset and Povungnituk 
(Puvirnituk). Rankin has set up a cannery. The midnight sun, Eskimos, contact 
with nature, and polar bear hunting are tourist attractions. Certain parts of this area 
are well provided with facilities. For a few weeks each summer the ports of Tuk- 
toyaktuk and Resolute are very busy. 


All levels of economic development are found in the Arctic. Under-develop- 
ment exists where the natural resources are only partially exploited. On the other 
hand, whenever hunting for pleasure threatens the wildlife reserves, it is a case of 
over-development. Paradoxically enough, in this almost empty country examples 
of poor development are found, one of which is the pointless degrading of the 
environment and native cultures. Fortunately, a harmonious or optimal develop- 
ment has been realized in some places. But, generally speaking, the Arctic remains 
undeveloped since its-resources are not yet known. Moreover, the economic and 
social problems of regional planning have only on rare occasions been given 
appropriate solutions. In the Far North in particular, the economy remains inactive. 
Thus the Arctic accounts for very little in the national production; its economic 
balance shows a large deficit. A sizable amount of revenue must come from the 
salaries and allowances paid by the governments. Given these conditions, the 
region is in a poor position to fight unemployment, which is very high. 

The Arctic is a world apart. There could be no more serious mistake than to 
apply here, without any adaptation, the ideas generally accepted or put into prac- 
tice in the populated areas of Canada. For the inhabitants of southern Canada, 
adaptation to the North is still an almost totally new objective. 
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History 


Canada is an independent nation in North America composed of two predom- 
inant linguistic and cultural groups: French and English. To these two major 
groups, and to the small native population of Indians and Eskimos, have been 
added over the last hundred years many thousands of immigrants representing the 
major European cultures. For the most part these immigrant groups have 
associated themselves with the English-speaking community, though maintaining 
many aspects of their mother cultures. The country has thus never been a 
homogeneous melting pot, but has rather had the aspect of a cultural mosaic in 
which the major pattern is traced in the colours of the French and English cultures. 

Much of the country’s history can be viewed as a continuing search for accom- 
modation and co-operation between the two major cultural communities, and the 
integration of newcomers into the basic pattern. At the same time, as this internal 
accommodation has been working itself out, the country has passed through a 
dual process of self-definition in relation to the outside world. The first of these 
processes has been the evolution of the country from the status of a colony within 
the British Empire to the stature of independent nationhood within the Com- 
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monwealth. The second more subtle and often more difficult process has been in 
defining and defending its independence in relation to the power and prestige of 
its enormous neighbour, the United States. These two themes of internal bicul- 
tural accommodation and external self-definition underlie and affect nearly every 
other development in the Canadian past: patterns of settlement, institutional 
growth, economic development, foreign policy, cultural evolution. 

The exploration and settlement of North America by Europeans began seriously 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. There had, of course, been earlier 
voyages dating back as far as the Norsemen, but concentrated efforts had to await 
the emergence of the powerful nation states of Europe. From the earliest begin- 
nings the French and English established competitive settlements and trading 
centres. The English moved in from the north through Hudson Bay in the 1670’s 
but the French had already penetrated the continent through the vast St. Lawrence 
River more than half a century earlier. To the south were the Dutch on the Hudson, 
soon to be pushed out by the British, and the Puritan settlements in New England. 
As these colonies grew, so did competition for the hinterlands. The French 
pressed north and westward to challenge the English on Hudson Bay. And traders 


The Habitation at Port Royal, N.S., was built in 1605 by Champlain and Du Gua de Monts. 
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from the two communities, with the aid of their Indian allies, struggled for control 
of the rich Ohio valley. It was this competition, and the rivalry of France and Bri- 
tain in Europe, which ultimately brought war and the downfall of the French 
Empire in North America. But before that event took place New France had sunk 
deep roots along the banks of the St. Lawrence and in Acadia. 

The first half-century of New France’s existence, down to 1663, had been char- 
acterized by near-failure on all fronts: settlement, missionary activity, and trade. 
Yet it was this struggling period that provided later generations with a sense of an 
heroic past when the tiny colony struggled for survival against the elements, the 
Iroquois, and the English. From these years came the heroes and martyrs, both 
religious and secular: Brébeuf and his brethren who died in their effort to bring 
Christianity to the Indians; Dollard and his young companions who died defend- 
ing the colony and its trade at the Long Sault in 1660. 

Yet by 1663 the colonists numbered fewer than 2,500 and the future was bleak. 
It was only saved by the decision of Louis XIV to assume direct control of his 
North American possessions. The establishment of royal government was accom- 
panied by an infusion of new settlers, trained civil servants with plans for eco- 


The old manoir-presbytery at Batiscan, Que., is considered one of the best examples in 
Canada of a 17th century building. ; 
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nomic development, and troops to defend the colony. Though the colony’s 
economy became somewhat more diversified it remained dependent upon France 
on the one hand and the fur trade on the other. By the 1740’s French-English 
rivalry in Europe, North America, and elsewhere in the world brought the begin- 
nings of the war that was to spell the end of New France. The final phase of that 
war began in 1754 and was concluded by the Treaty of Paris in 1763 when France’s 
major North American possessions were ceded to the British. 

The British Conquest of Canada, a major event in the country’s history, tempo- 
rarily united North America under the British flag. Within two decades that unity 
was permanently destroyed by the success of the American War of Independence. 
Yet in the intervening period the French-speaking inhabitants of Canada, number- 
ing about 70,000 at the time of the Conquest, had continued to exhibit their capac- 
ity to survive. Faced with growing unrest in the thirteen colonies, the British 
authorities in Canada gave up an early attempt to assimilate their new subjects and 
granted recognition, in the Quebec Act of 1774, to the major institutions of the 
French-speaking community: its civil laws, its seigneurial system, its Roman 
Catholic religious organization. The efforts of the revolting colonies to add Canada 
and Nova Scotia to their cause failed. But during and after the war thousands of 
Loyalists fled northward, settling in Nova Scotia, what was later to become New 
Brunswick, and to Canada both in the Eastern Townships and the western region 
of the colony north of Lake Ontario. It was in this fashion that the first substantial 
group of English-speaking settlers established themselves in the predominantly 
French-speaking British colony. Here was the beginning of the pattern of Canada’s 
future development. 


The coming of the Loyalists required new constitutional arrangements. The 
Constitutional Act of 1791 divided the old Province of Quebec into two colonies, 
Upper and Lower Canada, and granted each its first representative assembly, an 
institution which had existed in Nova Scotia since 1758. It was within the context 
of this constitution that the colony began to grow economically and 
demographically. It was also within this context that a struggle took place for 
internal self-government or responsible government. That was achieved in 1849 
but only after abortive rebellions in the two Canadas in 1837 and the reunification 
of the two colonies in 1841. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century the British colonies in North America — 
Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland 
— were ready to move haltingly toward a new stage in their constitutional devel- 
opment. Each colony separately faced an increasing burden of public expenditure 
in the age of canal and railway building. Each, too, was faced with limited 
markets, since the coming of free trade in Britain had ended their preferential 
treatment within the Empire. In the Canadas there was the additional problem of 
growing political deadlock and threatening cultural conflict in a union based 
upon equality of representation for each of the two sections. And, finally, in the 
1860’s, there was the threat of an increasingly hostile United States just emerging 
from its bloody civil war. These events, plus the encouragement of Britain anxious 
to reduce its commitments in North America, resulted in a decision in 1865 to 
move toward a federation of all British North America. 

That federation was partially achieved on July 1, 1867, when the Canadas, Nova 


Winnipeg, Man., in 1870 had 215 inhabitants and 18 businesses. 


Scotia, and New Brunswick joined together in Confederation under the British 
North America Act. This constitution was the work of an energetic group of British 
North American politicians including John A. Macdonald, George Brown, George- 
Etienne Cartier, Alexander Galt of Canada, Charles Tupper of Nova Scotia and 
Leonard Tilley of New Brunswick. Their combined political skills and legal tal- 
ents were severely tested in the foundation of ‘‘the new nationality.’”’ The constitu- 
tion was a highly centralized federal scheme which made the central government 
clearly dominant, but left to the provinces those matters which they considered to 
be of purely local concern. The French and English languages were established as 
official in the federal parliament, its records, and its courts, and the Province of 
Quebec was also recognized as an officially bilingual province. The new nation 
was a parliamentary monarchy operating according to the well-understood princi- 
ples of cabinet government. The Parliament of Canada at Ottawa was composed of 
the Crown’s representative, the Governor-General, and a bicameral legislature, the 
House of Commons and the Senate. 

At the outset the plan was incomplete for it was intended that the territory of the 
new nation should stretch from coast to coast. The first step was the acquisition of 
the lands owned by the Hudson Bay Company in the west. This was quickly 
achieved but the first new province, Manitoba, was only established after a 
rebellion in Red River led by a young Métis, Louis Riel, was defeated. The prov- 
ince was established in 1870. A year later the Pacific coast province of British 
Columbia entered the union on the promise that a transcontinental railway would 
be built. Two years later Prince Edward Island was added. In 1874 the extensive 
lands between Manitoba and British Columbia were organized as the Northwest 
Territories. This area, in 1885, was the scene of a second uprising of Métis and 
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Indians again led by Louis Riel. The completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in that same year made it possible for the Canadian authorities to defeat the rebels, 
and this time Riel was captured, tried, and hanged for treason. Twenty years later, 
in 1905, the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta were added to the union. The 
last of the ten provinces to join Canada was Newfoundland in 1949. 

Once the basic structure was established, the federal Conservative Government, 
led by Sir John A. Macdonald, proceeded to develop policies to fill out the skele- 
ton. The railway, binding together the various far-flung sections was the first de- 
velopmental policy. But along with it were immigration programs to populate the 
open spaces with agricultural settlers and a policy of tariff protection, announced 
in 1879, to develop a Canadian industrial system. It was the Macdonald Govern- 
ment’s determination to build a national economy on an east-west axis indepen- 
dent of the United States. 

Though the Liberal Opposition had been critical of many of these policies, when 
they came to power under Wilfrid Laurier in 1896 they continued them with few 
modifications. The major difference was that under Laurier the policies experi- 
enced greater success because prosperous world economic conditions provided 
investment funds for Canadian development, markets for the country’s growing 
grain and mineral production, and thousands of new immigrants from Great Bri- 
tain, the United States, and Europe. By the outbreak of World War I Canada was 
well on its way to fulfilling the destiny which the Fathers of Confederation had 
predicted. 


The settlement of western Canada in the 19th and early 20th centuries was relatively peace- 
ful owing in large measure to the presence of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
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The Laurier years, for all of their prosperity, witnessed the beginnings of serious 
cultural, sectional, and class conflicts. Relations between English- and French- 
speaking Canadians had been worsened by the hanging of Louis Riel, with whom 
the French Canadian identified. Then came attacks upon the French language and 
Catholic separate schools in Manitoba and the Northwest in the 1890’s. Laurier 
successfully smoothed over this latter crisis, but cultural relations were also 
strained by Canadian involvement in the Boer War and the long pre-war debate 
over the country’s place in Imperial affairs. French Canadians, on the whole, were 
reluctant to be involved in Imperial affairs, while many English Canadians iden- 
tified Canadian interests with those of the Empire — especially since the Empire 
provided a protective umbrella against the United States. This development 
reached its culmination in 1917 when the country, which had entered the war 
united, was split culturally over the issue of conscription for overseas service. 

Sectional discontents were present especially in the Prairie west. This region, 
almost exclusively agricultural, felt that the national economic policies were 
designed primarily for the industrial areas of central Canada. The defeat of a 
proposed reciprocity arrangement with the United States in the election of 1911 
left the West in a mood of discontent which manifested itself only after the war in 
the form of the farmers’ Progressive Party. Class tensions were apparent in the 
growth of labour organization under the leadership of the Trades and Labour 
Council of Canada. The end of the war also saw labour conflict flare in a general 
strike in Winnipeg in the spring of 1919. 

Canada emerged from the war, in which she had played a substantial part, with 
a new sense of national pride. That pride was transformed, in the postwar years, 
into a quest for a status of equality within the new British Commonwealth. Sir 
Robert Borden, the wartime Prime Minister, set this development in motion and it 
was continued by the Liberal and Conservative Governments under W. L. M. King 
and R. B. Bennett. The Statute of Westminster in 1931 provided the legal definition 
of Canadian autonomy. 


The Great Depression brought serious dislocation of the Canadian economy, 
heavy unemployment, and new movements of social protest. In Quebec this dis- 
content expressed itself in a new party called the Union nationale while else- 
where in Canada, especially in the West, the Social Credit and Co-Operative Com- 
monwealth Federation parties made a marked impact. The federal government’s 
major problem in these years was its weakened constitutional position, the prov- 
inces having been given or having won control over such matters as social welfare 
and natural resource development. A federal Royal Commission in 1940 recom- 
mended that the constitutional arrangements should be revised to give the federal 
government authority over major economic, social, and tax policies. The recom- 
mendations were never implemented but the exigencies of the war once more 
placed the federal government in a predominant position. 

The war and postwar years were a period of great prosperity and economic 
growth for Canadians. Again Canada played an important part in the war and its 
unity was only briefly threatened, again over the conscription issue. W. L. M. 
King’s retirement in 1949 and his replacement by Louis St. Laurent marked an 
easy transition to postwar prosperity. Much of this new growth was financed by 
American direct investment so that prosperity was bought at the price of increas- 
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Fort Langley, in the Fraser Valley of British Columbia, was established by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in 1827. Here, in 1858, James Douglas was sworn in as governor of the colony of 
British Columbia. 


ing American control of the Canadian economy. Since this came at a time when 
Canada was moving into closer European (NATO) and North American (NORAD) 
military alliances with the United States, some Canadians began to worry about 
the country’s future. It was this concern, added to a growing dissatisfaction in sev- 
eral of the provinces over Ottawa’s centralist policies, that brought the Conserva- 
tive John Diefenbaker to power in 1957. 

The Diefenbaker years were marked by a growing debate over Canada-U.S. rela- 
tions and, more particularly, the revival of nationalism in Quebec under the guise 
of ‘“‘a quiet revolution.”’ This latter event included a whole series of measures 
meant to modernize Quebec society now transformed by accelerated industri- 
alism. With increasing frequency and intensity many prominent French Canadi- 
ans expressed dissatisfaction with their status within Confederation and began 
asking that Quebec be given more autonomy as a province and that French be 
given greater recognition throughout Canada. In 1963 Lester Pearson’s minority 
Liberal Government established a Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bicul- 
turalism to examine this question. Four years later, after the centennial celebra- 
tions, Mr. Pearson proposed a series of federal-provincial discussions to examine 
and reform the constitution in general. This task is being continued under the 
direction of his successor, Pierre Elliott Trudeau, whose Liberal party was given a 
majority in the general election of 1968. 

Thus, after more than three and a half centuries of existence, Canada, with her 
21,000,000 people, has evolved and prospered. Her place as a so-called middle 
power in the world is well established. 


G. RAMSAY COOK 
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The Native Peoples 


Indians 


Before the end of the last glacial period, successive migrations of nomads 
crossed from the steppes of Siberia to Alaska, via the isthmus which then existed. 
Over succeeding centuries, the migrant bands wandered, established territorial 
rights, expanded, and diversified their life-styles according to their environment. 
Eventually, the territorial claims of bands and tribes became relatively stable. 

Geography, not language, was the foundation of the cultures. The six more-or- 
less distinct cultural groups were the nomads of the eastern woodlands, the agri- 
culturalists of the eastern woodlands, the plains culture tribes, the nomads of the 
northwest, the mountain and plateau dwellers, and the tribes of the West Coast. 

The Algonkian linguistic groups of the eastern woodlands were nomadic because 
of their dependency on game, fish, and wild fruits. Their mobility necessitated the 
development of highly advanced modes of transportation, hence canoes, 
snowshoes, toboggans, and portable dwellings (wigwams) were an integral part of 
their material culture. These and other material things were made from birch bark, 
animal hides and other natural resources which abounded in their environment. 
The more hostile environment encountered by the northern nomads did not allow 
them the larger bands and more cohesive social structure of their southern coun- 
terparts, the Iroquoian. 

The agriculturalists of the eastern woodlands were of the Iroquoian linguistic 
group. Their agrarian way of life allowed them to form permanent settlements and 
develop a more complex social order. This included the development of religious 
societies and a more advanced political structure. The permanence of their homes 
stimulated the development of pottery and decorative art. Their longhouses of 
bark, as well as providing housing for extended, non-nuclear families, were the 
centre of all social and religious functions. 

The Algonkian, Athabaskan, and Sioux linguistic groups made up the Plains 
culture tribes. These tribes roamed the vast expanses of the Canadian Prairies fol- 
lowing the buffalo herds. The buffalo provided food, clothing, and shelter for 
these highly mobile tribes, thus their culture — material, religious, and social — was 
built around the hunt. The feather head-dress and magnificent regalia used in their 
celebrations, both religious and social, made them one of the most colourful cul- 
tural groups on the continent. 

The Athabaskan linguistic group peopled the Mackenzie River system and 
woodlands north of the Churchill River. These nomads of the northwest based 
their economy on caribou, moose, hare, fish, and berries. Like the Algonkians, 
they used canoes and snowshoes extensively for travel. The migratory patterns of 
the caribou and moose demanded the use of easily movable tents in summer, and 
in winter the Athabaskans were housed in more permanent dwellings of bark and 
logs. Because of the mobility and scattered location of these wandering groups, 
there existed no need for inter-tribal political connections. 

The mountain and plateau dwellers consisted of four linguistic groups: 
Athabaskan, Salishan, Kootenayan, and Tlingit. The interior plateau of British 
Columbia and the Yukon provided for a fishing, hunting and gathering economy. 
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Wicker cage traps and dip nets were used to catch migratory salmon, and spruce 
root baskets were used to gather roots and berries. Dwellings included skin and 
rush tents, semi-subterranean houses, and rectangular log and bark huts. Little for- 
mality existed in social, political, and economic relationships, but there was a ten- 
dency to adopt the social organization of the Pacific Coast culture. 

The tribes of the West Coast were numerous: Tsimshian, Haida, Salishan, 
Kwakiutl, Bella Coola, and Nootka. Their environment provided them abundantly 
with food and raw materials. With the basic necessities so readily available, the 
West Coast tribes had leisure time to develop their high totemic art, basketry, 
weaving, and painting. West Coast art is one of unsurpassed beauty. The material 
culture of the West Coast Indians centred around the gigantic cedar tree, which 
grew to majestic heights in the rain forests of the West Coast. Cedar fibres were 
used for clothing, mats, and room partitions, and the roots were used in the art of 
basketry. The mighty cedar was also used in massive buildings, in elaborately 
carved dug-out canoes, totem poles, and everyday utensils. The tribes of the West 
Coast are unique in Canada in that they had a stratified society, consisting of 
nobles, commoners, and slaves. The potlatch ceremonies were not only an indica- 
tion of noble status, but also ensured that the welfare of the noble’s family would 
be seen to in the event of death or disability. One of the major features of the 
potlatch was that it was conducive to inter-tribal trading and exchange of knowl- 
edge. 


A chief of the Stony tribe at the Calgary 
Stampede. His costume has elements de- 
rived from that of the Blackfoot. 


A totem pole has been raised on Cormorant 
Island, B.C. in memory of the renowned 
Kwakiutl Indian carver and story teller, 
Mungo Martin. 
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Religion among all tribes included a reverence for nature which supplied them so 
abundantly with food and other life-necessities. At adolescence, each youth fasted 
alone in the wilderness and received his dream vision of the spirit which would 
be his guardian through life: bird, beast, fish, thunder, the being in the rock or 
waterfall; one of a host of semi-deities, or a manifestation of the power of the major 
deities— Manitou, Thunderbird, Sun or some man-beast-bird of great magical 
prowess. Most bands had a medicine man who ministered to both spiritual and 
temporal needs. In him lived centuries of medical knowledge, which included 
neurological surgery and the treatment of psychosomatic ailments. 

All these cultures were undermined by European settlers who neither under- 
stood the first citizens, nor found the time to. The Europeans’ main interests were 
to acquire land, wealth and freedom. The new weapons and technology, new eco- 
nomic values, alcohol, and European diseases that they brought with them — which 
raged unchecked across the continent— wracked the tribal system. By the 1880’s, 
with the buffalo gone from the Prairies, and with the population reduced by half, 
the Indians had reached their nadir. 

At the present time, most Indians are organized into 556 bands, and live on 
2,263 reservations, covering six million acres of this vast country. The Indian 
Affairs Branch of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development is 
responsible for effective education, economic development, community develop- 
ment, resource management, social welfare, and engineering, in partnership with 
elected Indian leaders across the country. 


Granaries on the Blood Indian Reservation to the west of Lethbridge, Alta. 
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Eskimos 


For Canada’s 16,000 Eskimos this is a period of transition from the land and sea 
oriented hunting-fishing-trapping life of their ancestors, to a settlement-centred 
wage-earning economy. The popular image of the fur-clad, blubber-eating, igloo- 
dwelling Eskimo is very definitely passé. It is true that many Eskimos still live 
primarily by hunting, fishing and trapping, but theirs is, essentially, a vanishing 
mode of life. 

There is a certain sadness in this, because over untold generations the Eskimos 
had evolved a culture nearly perfectly attuned to the hard exigencies of the Arctic. 
It was this highly specialized culture which enabled the Eskimos to live and pros- 
per in one of the harshest, most hostile regions on earth inhabited by man. 

The Eskimos’ forebears, probably of Mongoloid stock, crossed from Asia to 
North America after the last Ice Age, about 6,000 to 8,000 years ago. Anthropol- 
ogists call the first discernible proto-Eskimo culture the Cape Denbigh Complex of 
the Arctic Small Tool Tradition. From Alaska, the Denbigh people spread slowly 
eastward along the Arctic coasts, reaching northeastern Greenland by about 
2,000 B.c. 

One intriguing question is: why did they move east into the climatically forbid- 
ding Arctic, instead of travelling south? The probable answer is that the more 
clement southern regions had already been pre-empted by Indian tribes whose 
ancestors had arrived in North America long before the proto-Eskimos made their 


Most Eskimos live in modern houses, but on hunting trips they still build igloos. This photo- 
graph was taken on Ellesmere Island. 
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A hunter stands on the edge of the floe 
on Jens Munk Island, off Baffin Island, 
scanning the water for seal. 


appearance. But it is also possible that the Eskimos’ forebears were lured to the 
Arctic by its immense wealth of wildlife. The north now holds only remnants of 
this wealth: with the possible exception of a couple of seal species, there remain 
only about 10 per cent of the former numbers of the large sea and land mammals 
upon which Eskimo life depended. 

From the people of the Arctic Small Tool Tradition, a new culture emerged 
about 800 z.c., probably in the Foxe Basin area of northern Hudson Bay. Since its 
first recognized artifacts came from the Cape Dorset area of southern Baffin Island, 
it has been called the Dorset Culture. It spread west nearly as far as the Mackenzie 
Delta, east to Greenland, and south along the coast of Labrador and across the 
Strait of Belle Isle to northern Newfoundland. 

For nearly 2,000 years, people of the Dorset Culture held sway over most of the 
Arctic. They were distinctly Eskimoan. They used skin boats, heated their homes 
with crescent-shaped seal oil lamps, and they may have invented the igloo. The 
Eskimos remember the Dorsets to this day. They live on in their legends and 
folklore as a race of giants, the Tunit, superhumanly strong. 

The Dorsets were exterminated or absorbed by Thule Culture Eskimos. Invading 
the Arctic from Alaska about 900 a.p., they advanced, within 300 years, all the way 
to Greenland and Labrador. Though perhaps not as powerful as the Dorsets, Thule 
Culture people were skilful and courageous hunters. They pursued caribou and 
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musk-oxen, and all sea mammals, including the giant Greenland whales. 

Hunting these huge animals, which weigh up to 60 tons, from open skin boats 
with bone harpoons and bone or slate lances was a risky enterprise. But if success- 
ful it was eminently rewarding. Swathed in a blubber blanket nearly two feet 
thick, one whale provided an amount of food equivalent to a thousand seals, and 
some very prolonged feasts for a people fond of fat. This bounty enabled Thule 
Culture Eskimos to cluster, in some regions, in permanent villages with as many as 
30 houses. 

In the early 18th century, whale hunting declined and with it the Thule people’s 
distinctive way of life. They gradually dispersed, became more migratory, and the 
modern phase of Eskimo life began, with its tiny pockets of people scattered over 
the immensity of the Arctic. No group of people on earth occupied an area as large 
as that inhabited by the Eskimos: from eastern Siberia to the east coast of Green- 
land, and from northern Greenland to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, distances of 6,000 
and 2,000 miles respectively. But the average population density was only about 
one person per 250 square miles (as compared to the present average bole ats 
density of over 818 people per square mile in Belgium). 


A Grise Fiord Eskimo on a spring hunting trip returns to his sled with a seal. 
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Children of Grise Fiord play during recess outside their school. 


Unlike the animals of the Arctic, Eskimos did not physiologically adapt (or if 
they did, it was only to a very minor extent) to the rigours of the northern climate. 
Their success in Arctic living was due to cultural adaptation. Even our advanced 
technology has not been able to develop a winter garment as light and warm, as the 
caribou fur clothes Eskimos wore in the past. A complete, double-layered fur suit, 
plus mitts and boots, weighed only ten pounds, yet would keep its wearer com- 
fortably warm at —30°F, with a wind. 

Not only is the Arctic a harsh, cold region, it is devoid of many raw materials 
other societies have considered essential. All the Eskimos had was bone, stone, 
ivory, and, in some areas, baleen and driftwood. The tools and weapons they fash- 
ioned of such materials are masterpieces of skill, ingenuity, and patience. It took a 
month or more to make a cooking pot of soapstone, chipping it out with a stone 
adze, and rubbing it smooth with a harder stone. To obtain wood for kayak skeletons 
and dog sleds, some Eskimo groups made migrations that could last a year. 

Eskimo society was essentially one of equals. They had norulers or chiefs, their 
language even lacks the term. The closest they could come was to call a man 
‘“ishumata’’—he who thinks—a hunter whom others respected for his knowledge 
and success. The land and its resources belonged to all, and food was shared 
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among members of a camp community. People were held together by ties of 
kinship and acquaintance, rather than in formal tribal groupings. The frequent 
word ending ‘‘-miut’’ (Sadlermiut, Iglulingmiut, Netsilingmiut) does not denote 
adherence to a tribe. It simply means “‘the people of”’ a certain place, similar to the 
‘-er’’ in Montrealer or New Yorker. 

The peoples’ lives were ruled by the seasons. In winter some groups lived in 
igloo villages far out on the sea ice, to hunt seals at their breathing holes. In sum- 
mer, most coastal Eskimos hunted seals from kayaks, while the central Eskimos 
migrated extensively in search of caribou. Fall was the char fishing season, and 
the time for inland caribou hunts, to obtain meat and fat, and fur for winter clothing. 
It was a life of endless wandering and taking from each area what it could provide 
in its season. In many ways, it was a happy and harmonious life. 

One of the reasons, of course, for the Eskimos’ contentment, was that their life 
was fairly simple and basic, and their expectations of life were equally simple and 
basic. Possessions were minimal and mostly utilitarian. For a migratory people, an 
excess of wordly goods was a hindrance rather than an asset. The Eskimos did not 
know war. Some groups fought sporadically with neighbouring Indians, but among 
each other they lived in peace, although one Eskimo might occasionally kill 
another in a fit of temper. Above all, the Eskimos had the happy facility to live for 
the present and to enjoy it fully. They took life as it was, enjoyed the happiness 
each day might bring, and endured, with a certain fatalism, its hardships. 


The cannery at Rankin Inlet gives 
employment to the village’s 
Eskimo residents. 
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An Eskimo sculptor hews soapstone with a hatchet before he begins 
to carve. 


The advent of white men and their goods changed the fragile fabric of this 
ancient, self-contained hunting culture. Whalers decimated the Arctic’s wildlife 
wealth, the basis of the Eskimos’ existence. They brought diseases to which the 
Eskimos had little resistance, and they died in large numbers. To obtain the white 
man’s superior weapons and tools, most Eskimos became trappers. Slowly their 
ancient autarky ceased, their dependence increased, and their old way of life 
passed away. 

In Canada, at least 95 per cent of all Eskimos now live in settlements. They enjoy 
the physical comforts and security southern technology has brought them: large 
well-heated houses; washing machines; freezers; and supermarkets. But many still 
long for the simplicity and emotional security, and the freedom, of their former 
lives. The challenge for the future is to ensure that the Eskimos are full partners in 
the new North and that they find a rich and fulfilling role in its development, 
without losing their identity as Innuit—the people, as they proudly call them- 
selves. 


FRED BRUEMMER 
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The Arts 


Government and the Arts 


The federal government finances cultural activities in Canada through a number 
of independent agencies, most of them reporting to Parliament through the Secre- 
tary of State. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the National Film Board, 
the National Museums, the Canada Council, the National Library and Archives, 
the Canadian Radio and Television Commission and the Canadian Film Develop- 
ment Corporation all come within this category. In 1971-72, appropriations for 
these nine agencies came to $246 million, of which the CBC accounted for $181 mil- 
lion. The total Canada Council arts subsidy for 1969-70 was $9,435,000, of which 
$5,022,000 represented assistance to 41 performing arts organizations. Grants 
to these organizations alone from other levels of government were $2,780,000, 
with $2,681,000 in private donations. 


Theatre 


Canadian theatre now has its long-waited focal point. In Ottawa, the National 
Arts Centre provides a national stage for a variety of Canadian companies. The 
Stratford National Theatre, the Théadtre du Nouveau Monde, the Thédtre du 
Rideau Vert, the Vancouver Playhouse, the Charlottetown and the Shaw Festival 
companies have all appeared there, along with smaller companies like Theatre 
Calgary, the Canadian Mime Theatre, and the Cercle Moliére from St. Boniface. In 
May 1971 the National Arts Centre hosted the Dominion Drama Festival’s first 
invitational and non-competitive venture. Under the new name of Theatre 
Canada, the festival invited all Canadian drama groups to come to Ottawa and 
present a national showcase of theatre. Groups from as far afield as Labrador City, 
Sault Ste. Marie, and Victoria accepted. 

Meanwhile, under the auspices of the NAC Youth Department, a highly success- 
ful Student Young Company was formed in 1970, in co-operation with the Ottawa 
Board of Education. Under Ron Singer’s direction, the Company performed The 
Serpent by Jean-Claude van Itallie, and A Comedy of Errors to critical acclaim and 
enthusiastic high school audiences. 

Canadian playwrights and avant-garde theatre generally have found a platform 
in Toronto in the Factory Theatre Lab, the Backdoor Theatre, the Toronto Actors’ 
Studio, the Theatre Passe Muraille, Toronto Workshop Productions, Studio Lab, 
and the Global Village, all of which contributed to the happy state of affairs 
observed by the late drama critic Nathan Cohen in December 1970: among the 
fourteen productions then playing in Toronto, only one, at the O’Keefe Centre, had 
an out-of-town cast. 

Since its opening in 1970, the St. Lawrence Centre has provided a new home for 
live theatre in Toronto, as well as a forum for community activities. Under Leon 
Major’s direction in 1970-71, the Centre produced the North American premiere of 
Christopher Fry’s new play, A Yard of Sun. Other offerings included the popular 
Zindel play, The Effect of Gamma Rays on Man-in-the-Moon Marigolds, Brecht’s 
Puntila and Matti, His Hired Hand, and Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People in an 
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adaptation by Betty Jane Wylie which set the timely topic of pollution in a modern 
Saskatchewan background. This production played at the National Arts Centre in 
a97 1. 

In its second season, the St. Lawrence Centre shifted away from the experi- 
mental Canadian productions which characterized its first year. However, under 
their resident dramaturge John Douglas, the Centre presented a series of new 
studio works by Canadian writers in the Town Hall. 

Toronto played host to an underground theatre festival in July 1970, with the aid 
of a Canada Council grant. Montreal’s Thédtre du Méme Nom was one of the fes- 
tival’s successes, with its production of Si Aurore m’était contée. Also in Toronto, 
the rock musical Hairclosed after running for a full year, setting a new Canadian 
record in longevity. 

In Montreal, the Thédtre du Nouveau Monde’s production of La Guerre, Yes 
Sir!, the first play by the well-known novelist Roch Carrier, was well received by 
theatre goers. The production went to Europe on tour in the spring of 1971, along 
with the company’s version of Tartuffe. lonesco’s Jeux de Massacre, presented by 
the Thédtre du Nouveau Monde in the 1970 winter season was a “‘study of death 


At the St. Lawrence Centre for the Arts in Toronto, Ont., Dawn Greenhalgh and Gale Garnett 
perform The Effect of Gamma Rays on Man-in-the-Moon Marigolds. 
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Harold Pinter’s Caretakeris performed at the Neptune Theatre in Halifax, N.S. 


A lively scene from La Guerre, Yes Sir! by Roch Carrier played to full houses at the Port Royal 
Theatre in Montreal, Que. 
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The Centennial Concert Hall in Winnipeg, Man., is the permanent home of the Winnipeg 
Symphony and the Royal Winnipeg Ballet. 


which seemed written for the events of October’, according to Montreal theatre 
critic Zelda Heller. In April, the company’s production of Moliére’s Le misan- 
thrope played at the National Arts Centre. 

The Thédtre du Rideau Vert, French Canada’s oldest permanent company, 
presented Feydeau’s La dame de Chez Maxim, Chekhov’s La cerisaie, and 
Giraudoux’s Ondine in 1970-71. The company’s celebrated seasonal offering, 
L’oiseau bleu by Maurice Maeterlinck, was presented for the first time in Ottawa at 
the National Arts Centre in January 1971. 

A play about the racial troubles at Sir George Williams University, The Great 
White Computer by Peter Desbarats, was directed by John Juliani for Montreal’s 
Centaur Theatre in 1970. At the Thédtre de Quat’Sous, Michel Tremblay’s adapta- 
tion of The Effect of Gamma Rays on Man-in-the-Moon Marigolds was the 
highlight of their 1970-71 season, playing to overflow audiences. 

Montreal’s lively but tiny Théatre du Méme Nom—composed of five actors and 
an artistic director, all graduates of the National Theatre School—continued to 
make a name for itself, improvising, evolving, and generating shows in music- 
drama form, all irreverent, all topical and all touched with what one critic de- 
scribed as ‘‘a passionate commitment to the times.” 
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Quebec City’s new, professional Thédtre du Trident opened the 1971 season 
with 0-71 by Jean Barbeau, in the Studio at the Grand Thédtre. Another original 
work, John Thomas McDonough’s Charbonneau et le Chef, was also produced at 
the Studio. Quebec province is well served by two touring companies created by 
the provincial government: the Thédatre Populaire du Québec, and the Nouvelle 
Compagnie Thédtrale. The latter’s program of French classical drama follows the 
school curriculum. 

Young French-speaking playwrights are helped by the Canada Council grant to 
the Centre d’Essai des Auteurs Dramatiques, which prints and distributes plays, 
holds workshops, and organizes critical discussions. As the theatre grows, so does 
the need for actors, designers, and technicians trained and developed in the 
English and French sections of the National Theatre School. Various provinces 
now offer the school some support, augmenting the substantial Canada Council 
grant. 

At the Vancouver Playhouse, the 1970-71 season included Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern are Dead, which played to near-capacity audiences, and the success- 
ful Joe Egg. There was also Shakespeare’s Othello, a choice of play shared by 
Edmonton’s Citadel Theatre and the Centaur Theatre in Montreal. Paxton 
Whitehead, who succeeded David Gardner as artistic director, planned to open the 
1971-72 Vancouver Playhouse season with Feydeau’s The Chemmy Circle, a play 
which he had earlier directed for the Shaw Festival. 

Canada’s foremost regional tieatre, the Manitoba Theatre Centre, moved into its 


The Saskatchewan Centre for the Arts contains a 2,000-seat theatre, Hanbridge Hall, which 
will seat 1,600, and the Jubilee Theatre with 800 seats. 
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Le Grand Thédtre de Québec was opened early in 1971. It contains an 1,800-seat hall, a 
600-seat theatre as well as Conservatory studios, a library, and a discothéque. 


new multi-million dollar home in November 1970. The first celebration season 
saw the return of directors John Hirsch and Edward Gilbert, and two Canadian 
premiéres: Salvation, Winnipeg’s first rock musical, which was seen by over 
16,000 people, and Tolstoy’s War and Peace. 

The Globe Repertory Theatre became Regina’s first resident theatre company in 
43 years, when the Jubilee Theatre in the new Saskatchewan Centre of the Arts 
became its official home in 1970. Theatre Calgary, now in its third season in a con- 
verted warehouse, survived a financial crisis in 1970, and delighted audiences at 
the National Arts Centre with Christopher Newton’s local documentary with 
music, You Two Stay Here, the Rest Come With me. A second, original musical, 
Trip, written and directed by Newton, with music by Allan Rae, was also staged by 
Theatre Calgary. At Edmonton’s Citadel Theatre, where Sean Mulcahy is artistic 
director, Arthur Miller’s play The Price was a hit in 1970. The Citadel, named after 
the former Salvation Army Centre which it occupies, is looking for a larger home. 
With only 300 seats available, its 1970-71 season was fully subscribed, and 
scalpers were to be found flogging tickets for such productions as The Secretary 
Bird, starring Henry Comor and Jill Showell. As an extension of their regular 
activities, members of the company appear throughout the province as the 
Citadel-on-Wheels. An airborne version, the Citadel-on-Wings, gave 22 perform- 
ances in the Canadian north in 1970, as Edmonton’s gift to the Northwest 
Territories Centennial. 
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The only full-time professional repertory company on the Atlantic seaboard, the 
Halifax Neptune Theatre included in its 1970-71 season performances of The 
Caretaker by Harold Pinter, A Long Day’s Journey Into Night, The Fantasticks, and 
Neil Simon’s Star-Spangled Girl. After extensive renovations to the Fredericton 
Playhouse, Theatre New Brunswick’s auditorium was scheduled to re-open in 
January 1972, as a refurbished link in the chain of regional theatres. 

The Canadian Mime Theatre, a six-member troupe with headquarters in a con- 
verted firehall at Niagara-on-the-Lake, has received much critical acclaim since its 
foundation in 1969. It toured the Northwest Territories in 1970, with the aid of a 
Canada Council grant, and in 1971 brought an original two-hour mime drama, The 
Lamplighter to the National Arts Centre. At Stratford’s ‘‘Third Stage in the Park,”’ 
the Canadian Mime Theatre performed Shapes and Shadows in August. 


Festivals 


Each year the Stratford Festival is a mecca for theatre lovers from all over North 
America. In 1971 Pat Galloway appeared in the title role of John Webster’s 
Duchess of Malfi and played opposite Ian Hogg in Macbeth. William Hutt directed 
Much Ado About Nothing and appeared in Ben Jonson’s Volpone, along with 
Douglas Rain. The Avon Theatre offered two French farces, An Italian Straw Hat 


One of the attractions at the 
Guelph Spring Festival in 
May 1971 was the Black 
Box Theatre, which per- 
formed ‘“‘visualized music.” 
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and There’s One in Every Marriage, with Martha Henry and Tony van Bridge 
appearing in the latter. 

Stratford’s International Film Festival was revived in 1971, after a regretted ten- 
year lapse, presenting a wide selection of films from around the world, on a non- 
competitive basis. And the new Third Stage in the Park featured drama, mime and 
puppets under the trees. 

The Shaw Festival at Niagara-on-the-Lake broke all previous box office records 
in 1970, when it presented Candida, starring Stanley Holloway as Candida’s 
father, and Forty Years On, Alan Bennett’s allegory on the first half of the twen- 
tieth century, and the first contemporary play produced as part of the Festival. In 
1971, the Shaw Festival celebrated its tenth anniversary season with a program of 
Shaw, Romain Weingarten, Max Beerbohm, and Noel Coward. Shaw’s The Philan- 
derer opened the season in June, and Weingarten’s Happy Days of Summerhad its 
North American premiere at the Festival. 

At Prince Edward Island’s Charlottetown Festival, Anne of Green Gables played 
to 92 per cent capacity audiences in 1970 after 23 performances at Osaka, where it 
was the only western musical. Jane Eyre,a Victorian classic in musical form, with 
appropriate moments of melodrama, attracted full houses in Charlottetown. The 
Festival production came to the National Arts Centre in 1971, together with 
Private Turvey’s War, in which Don Harron re-introduced Turvey in a ‘‘militantly 
pacific’ production. Mary, based on the life of Mary Queen of Scots, had its 
premiére at Charlottetown in 1971, and Anne of Green Gables was revived again, 
to meet popular-demand. 

In British Columbia, productions of The Duchess of Malfi, Androcles and the 
Lion,and Turcaret were featured at the 1970 Victoria Fair. 


Dance 


1970 marked the appearance of two successful rock ballets: the Royal Winnipeg 
Ballet’s Ballet High, and the Grands Ballets Canadiens’ Tommy. 1970 was also the 
year when the CBC won an Emmy for Cinderella, featuring the National Ballet. 

The only ballet company to appear at Expo 70, the National Ballet took Romeo 
and Juliet and a program of modern ballet to Osaka in May 1970. For the 1970 
season, the company revived Giselle for the first time in nearly ten years. Lynn 
Seymour and Egon Madsen appeared in Peter Wright’s re-creation of the 1841 
Paris version. Also in the repertoire were Swan Lake, choreographed by Erik 
Bruhn, Kenneth MacMillan’s Solitaire, Flemming Flindt’s The Lesson, and Grant 
Strate’s Phases. Attendance in the 1970 Toronto spring season was 80.2 per cent of 
capacity. 

In July 1970, Celia Franca, the National Ballet’s artistic director, was one of an 
international panel of judges at the Fifth Annual International Ballet Competition 
at Varna, Bulgaria, one of the world’s most important dance festivals. Competitors 
came from seventeen different countries, and Nadia Potts and Clinton Rothwell of 
the National Ballet won the award for the most artistic over-all performance as a 
duet. 

The National Ballet School is developing young Canadian choreographers, and 
has already taken the work of one of them, Timothy Spain, into its repertoire: For 
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Royal Winnipeg Ballet dancers in a scene from Brian MacDonald’s 5 over 13. The ballet was 
commissioned for this company. 


International Use Only, The Journey Tree, and Sagar. Elsewhere in the Toronto 
area, York University is the first such institution to offer a course in dance to 
students in its Faculty of Fine Arts. 

Tommy, a rock opera based on a creation of the English pop group, The Who, 
opened the Grands Ballets Canadiens’ 1970-71 season. Danced to a taped record- 
ing by The Who, Tommy had its world premiére on October 16 at Montreal’s Place 
des Arts. Tommy’s choreographer Fernand Nault was also responsible for the 
Symphony of Psalms and for Aurkhi,a work by the contemporary Polish compos- 
er, Krystof Penderecki. The Grands Ballets Canadiens went on tour in the United 
States in May 1971. 

One of the successes of the Royal Winnipeg Ballet’s 1970 season was Ballet 
High, a production incorporating the rock group Lighthouse. The work had its 
premiere at the National Arts Centre at the end of July 1970, in a program which 
included The Shining People of Leonard Cohen and 5 Over 13. All three were 
choreographed by Brian MacDonald. Ballet Highsold out in Toronto and was held 
over for a second full week at the St. Lawrence Centre. The Royal Winnipeg Ballet 
took The Shining People and a work entitled Canto Indio to Paris, Verona, and 
Genoa in 1970. The company spends a great deal of its time touring, and makes an 
annual visit to the United States. Between January and March 1971, it visited 40 
American cities during its eight-week tour. 
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In 1970, the Royal Winnipeg Ballet’s artistic director, Arnold Spohr, received 
the Service Medal of the Order of Canada, presented by the Governor-General on 
Canada Day. 

In the field of modern dance, the Toronto Dance Theatre and Montreal’s Groupe 
de la Place Royale both performed at the National Arts Centre during 1970-71. 
Manitoba’s new, professional group, the Contemporary Dancers, presented pro- 
grams in Winnipeg and throughout the province. 

The Feux Follets, Canada’s national folk ensemble, toured Canada after their 
return from Osaka, where they performed in the Canadian Pavilion throughout 
Expo 70. 


Music 


While 1970-71 was generally a year of austerity, it saw the creation of two new 
musical organizations: the Opéra du Québec, which will perform principally in 
Montreal and Quebec City, beginning in 1971-72, and the Jeunesses Musicales 
World Orchestra, which was founded at Mount Orford in July 1970, marking the 
twentieth anniversary of Canada’s participation in the Jeunesses Musicales. 

To support the new Orchestra, the Canadian Government has pledged $35,000 
annually for the first five years. Twenty countries sent 100 musicians aged 16-23 
to work under conductor Erich Leinsdorf in July 1970. Fourteen of the young 
musicians were Canadian. After its first performance in August at the Orford Fes- 
tival, the Orchestra had its world premiére in Copenhagen, Denmark, in August 
1970. Records of the concert were made and the CBC television documentary 
about the Orchestra’s first season was seen on both French and English networks. 


Two violin students discuss their music during a rehearsal of the National Youth Orchestra. 
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Quebec celebrated the formation of its own opera company in 1971. Under artis- 
tic director Léopold Simoneau, four operas are scheduled for the Opéra du 
Québec’s first season: Samson et Dalila by Saint-Saens, Puccini’s Tryptich, La 
Fille du Régiment by Donizetti, and Verdi’s La Traviata. 

The Canadian Opera Company’s 1970-71 productions included Carmen and 
Don Giovanni, both of which went to the National Arts Centre in the fall. 

The National Arts Centre Orchestra, now in its third year, is both a popular and 
artistic success under conductor and musical director Mario Bernardi. In 1970 the 
Orchestra’s first record was issued: Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, and Harry 
Somers’ Five Songs for Dark Voice with contralto Maureen Forrester. In 1971 the 
Orchestra began its eagerly-awaited national touring program with visits to 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, and Vancouver. 

The Montreal Symphony Orchestra played at Expo 70 in Osaka, to much 
acclaim. Later, in Montreal, over 2,860 people attended each of the first fourteen 
Grands Concerts and the four gala concerts of the 1970-71 season. 

Under an exchange arrangement in December 1970, the Montreal Symphony 
played in Massey Hall in Toronto while the Toronto Symphony was heard in 
Montreal’s Place des Arts, under Karel Ancerl’s direction. The Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra reached peak form in June 1970 during the Beethoven bicentenary cele- 
bration, when it filled the O’Keefe Centre for its performances. 

Under its new conductor Maurice Handford, the Calgary Philharmonic Orches- 
tra showed much promise in 1970. And the Hamilton Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the energetic leadership of Boris Brott, played in schools and shopping 
plazas, and performed at candlelight concerts featuring wine-and-cheese suppers 
and personalities such as Pierre Berton, narrating Stravinsky’s Soldier’s Tale. The 
first pop group to take up residence with a symphony orchestra, Tranquility Base, 
began playing with the Hamilton Philharmonic in the spring of 1971. So did a 
string quartet from the National Arts Centre Orchestra, known as the Revolu- 
tionary Bow, which emphasizes its involvement in ‘‘the emotional, social and 
audio issues of a younger generation in a classical context.” 

A tangible expression of Maritime co-operation, the Atlantic Symphony Orches- 
tra, now in its fourth season, gave a Beethoven Festival in November 1970 in asso- 
ciation with Dalhousie University and the CBC. 

The National Youth Orchestra celebrated its tenth anniversary in July 1970 at 
the National Arts Centre, with the performance of a work by Serge Garant, com- 
missioned by the Canada Council and written expressly for the orchestra. For its 
1971 season, more than 350 applicants were auditioned across Canada for the 110 
available places. Georg Tintner, well known in Australia and New Zealand, was 
the orchestra’s conductor in 1971. 

Pursuing its policy of performing works by Canadian composers, the Quebec 
Symphony Orchestra played compositions by Jacques Hétu, Clermont Pépin, and 
Alain Gagnon in early 1971. Gilles Vigneault appeared with the Quebec 
Symphony Orchestra at the opening festival. 

Canada’s summer festivals provided an attractively varied musical offering in 
1970. The Orford Festival presented pianist Marek Jablonski, the Orchestre de 
chambre Paul Kuentz de Paris, and singers Elizabeth Benson-Guy and Maureen 
Forrester. 
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The National Gallery in Ottawa sponsored a concert of Renaissance music amid the gallery’s 
collection of Renaissance paintings. 


The Guelph Spring Festival entered its fourth year in 1971, when its theme was 
the development of music in Canada. With the help of a Canada Council grant, the 
Festival commissioned two original works, by André Prévost and Charles Wilson. 
In May, Nicholas Goldschmidt directed the first Canadian production of Benjamin 
Britten’s The Burning Fiery Furnace at Guelph. 

At Niagara-on-the-Lake, the Orford Quartet represented the Shaw Festival’s first 
venture into the field of music in 1970. In 1971, the Stratford Festival offered con- 
certs, chamber music recitals, and pop music, with soloists ranging all the way 
from cellist Janos Starker and flautist Jean-Pierre Rampal to Melanie and B.B. 
King. 

Victoria Fair in 1970 commissioned a successful music drama entitled The 
Ancient Wound, with music by Wilfrid Mellers and text by Peter Garvie. The work 
was broadcast on the CBC in January 1971 and performed at Benjamin Britten’s 
Aldeburgh Festival in June 1971. It was also published as a paperback in the 
Victoria Fair drama series. 

La Société de Musique Contemporaine du Québec, one of Canada’s leading 
exponents of the musical avant-garde, made its Toronto debut in January 1971 
under the direction of Serge Garant. 

Toronto’s Festival Singers opened their 1971 European tour in Brussels, before 
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appearing in London, Cologne, Vienna, Bratislava, Venice, Zagreb, and Ljubljana. 
The Festival Singers’ founder and conductor Elmer Iseler also conducts the Men- 
delssohn Choir, which had a successful 1970-71 season, and which will present a 
Promenade Concert at the Royal Albert Hall, London, in August 1972. 

Montreal was the setting for an important international piano competition in 
1971, hosted by the Institut International de musique du Canada. 

A new periodical launched with Canada Council assistance, The Canada Music 
Book/Cahiers canadiens de la musique, is published by the Canadian Music Coun- 
cil and includes essays and articles by eminent composers as well as by 
musicologists and critics. Another Canada Council grant enabled the important 
work edited by Dr. Arnold Walter, Aspects of Music in Canada, to be translated 
into French. 


The Visual Arts 


If the arts generally show all the signs of a period of transition, and inevitably of 
confusion, nowhere are these more apparent than in the visual arts. While younger 
artists and performers in a variety of fields are channelling their particular talents 
into social statement and social commitment, many visual artists have moved 
away from the creation of beautiful art objects, intended for pleasure and con- 
templation. Instead they have turned to the production of disposable and inten- 
tionally unsaleable objects, as an expression of contemporary values, and as a 
rejection of an élitist culture. 

Not every artist, of course, has taken this path. And this period of transition is 
also one of self-discovery, as Canadian artists become increasingly aware of their 
distinctive, regional roots. In the visual arts, as in publishing and the performing 
arts, there is a strong sense of regional identity. It is developing in Halifax, among 
artists associated with the Nova Scotia College of Art. It has existed for ten years 
among London, Ont., artists, of whom Greg Curnoe and Jack Chambers are well 
known representatives. It is already firmly established on the west coast, where 
the Vancouver Art Gallery is an important forum for mixed media experiments. 

The Vancouver Art Gallery has become what one critic called ‘‘a model for 
tomorrow”’ in abolishing the barriers between different forms of expression, and 
between artists and the public. Its highly-successful Racetrack Gallery, an experi- 
ment in community involvement in multi-media, was succeeded in 1971 by Satel- 
lite, in co-operation with Intermedia. The Vancouver Art Gallery is also active in 
the gallery’s more traditional role: its Eskimo sculpture exhibition, Masterworks of 
the Arctic, had its world premiére in October 1971, after which it was scheduled 
to travel to Paris, London, Copenhagen, and various United States cities before 
returning to Canada and the National Gallery in Ottawa. 

In Ottawa, the National Gallery had 156,971 visitors from June to September 
1970, during the major exhibition of works by the Group of Seven. In 1971, 
National Gallery exhibitions included drawings by the famous 18th-century artist 
Giambattista Tiepolo, pictures from the Gertrude Stein estate, and Joyce Wieland’s 
True Patriot Love, which opened on the eve of July 1, Canada Day. 

The National Gallery received a large gift from the Douglas M. Duncan Collec- 
tion in 1970, including 225 works by David Milne. Other acquisitions included 
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Big Ear, a sculpture by Karel Appel, and oil paintings by Marc Chagall, Piet 
Mondrian, and Gustav Klimt. 

Eight Artists from Canada, an exhibition which opened in Tel-Aviv in 
November 1970, marked the first occasion that the National Gallery had sent Cana- 
dian works to the Middle East. In 1971, a Paul Kane exhibition, co-sponsored by 
the National Gallery, opened in Fort Worth, Texas, providing a unique oil and 
water-colour documentation of the Indian people of the west. The exhibition was 
seen in the United States and western Canada, before going to. Toronto and 
Ottawa. 

At the end of 1970, the Art Gallery of Ontario published a comprehensive refer- 
ence work entitled The Canadian Collection. The timing was appropriate, because 
1970 was the year the Gallery received more gifts from Canadian collections than 
in any other single period. It was presented with the Samuel and Ayala Zacks 
collection, and works from the Charles S. Band, Douglas M. Duncan, and J. S. 
McLean collections. Three hundred and fifty 20th-century paintings from the 
Zacks collection were on show in the summer of 1971. 

As one part of its effort to involve people in the community at large, the Mon- 
treal Museum of Fine Arts planned a series of exhibitions of paintings and sculp- 
ture in the city’s Metro stations. Outside the Museum itself, on Sherbrooke Street, 
one of its most recent acquisitions became a new Montreal landmark: Hugh A. 
Leroy’s Four Elements Column. The work of two of Canada’s leading graphic 
designers, Rolf Harder and Ernst Roch, was presented at the Montreal Museum in 
November 1970, launching an extensive international tour under the auspices of 
the International Centre for the Typographic Arts. 

Arts-Canada, which has earned increasing respect at home and abroad as an arts 
magazine, devoted its October 1970 issue to North American drawing, and thereby 
provided the inspiration —and the research — for an exhibition at the Boston Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art. Also in 1970, the International Association of Art Crit- 
ics held its annual meeting in six Canadian cities. 


P.-E. Borduas’ ‘‘Amphitheatre of Lutetia’’ was a recent gift from the Douglas M. Duncan 
collection. 
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In 1969 the National Gallery acquired “‘A View of the First Monastery of the Ursulines in 
Quebec City,” by the 19th century artist, Joseph Légaré. 


Writing 


While fears of foreign takeover were prevalent in 1970-71, the respected review 
Canadian Literature noted what it called a revolution in publishing in Canada, in 
the growth of vigorous, regional houses in such centres as Edmonton, Vancouver, 
Victoria, Fredericton, and Ottawa, as well as in Montreal and Toronto. This devel- 
opment was accompanied by the emergence of a formidable publishing 
underground, pioneered by Raymond Souster and Louis Dudek, the most striking 
phenomenon being the emergence of Toronto’s House of Anansi and New Press. 
Both, said Canadian Literature, are run by young, dedicated writers, experimental 
in their approach to writing and radical in their approach to social change. While 
New Press has concentrated on the new politics and related social questions, 
Anansi has emphasized verse and experimental fiction. Anansi’s 1970 output 
included translations of two French Canadian authors: Roch Carrier’s novels, La 
Guerre, Yes Sir! and Floralie, ot es-tu? and Hubert Aquin’s L’antiphonaire. 

Among new publishing centres in Canada, Fredericton, home of The 
Fiddlehead for the past 26 years, now has a number of small presses: New 
Brunswick Chapbooks, the Observatory Press and Fiddlehead Poetry Books. Poet 
Alden Nowlan continues to be writer-in-residence at the University of New 
Brunswick, in Fredericton, which is now the centre for more than a dozen poets, 
from the Maritimes, the United States, and Britain. The dean of them all, Fred 
Cogswell, recently published One Hundred Poems of Modern Quebec, translated 
from the French. 
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The 1970 Governor-General’s Literary Award to bpNichol, an experimental poet 
dealing in concrete and sound poems, marked both recognition of a new mood in 
Canadian writing and the importance of the new, small publishers in Canada. 
Three of Nichol’s award-winning books were published by presses in Vancouver, 
Toronto, and Ottawa: Still Water (Talonbooks), The True Eventual Story of Billy 
the Kid (Weed/Flower Press), and the cosmic chef: an evening of concrete (Oberon 
Press). 

Four other Canadian writers received 1970 Governor-General’s Awards for Lit- 
erature. They were: Dave Godfrey, for his novel The New Ancestors; Michael 
Ondaatje, for a book of prose and poetry, The Collected Works of Billy the Kid; 
novelist Monique Bosco, for La femme de Loth, and playwright Jacques Brault, for 
Quand nous serons heureux. The award-winning books were chosen from an 
estimated 300 literary works published by Canadians in 1970. Cash prizes of 
$2,500 apiece accompanied the awards, presented in Ottawa on May 18, 1971, by 
the Governor-General, His Excellency the Rt. Hon. Roland Michener. Another 
award was declined by Fernand Ouellette, whose book of essays, Les actes 
retrouvés, had been chosen by the jury. 

There were many other works of note in 1970-71. Anne Hébert’s novel 
Kamouraska won le prix des libraires in Paris in March 1971, the same month that 
Gaston Miron was awarded the city of Montreal’s Grand Prize for Literature for his 
books of poems L’homme rapaillé. Miron, whose work had already won the tenth 
Prix France-Canada in November 1970, is representative of many Quebec writers 
who are increasingly involved in political events in the province. 

Le Prix de la revue Etudes frangaises was awarded to the Moroccan-born poet 
Juan Garcia, whose Corps de gloire was published by the Presses de |’Université 
de Montréal in 1971. Gabrielle Roy won the 1970 Prix David for her novel La 
riviére sans repos. 

Each year the Molson Prizes are given by the Canada Council for outstanding 
contributions to the arts, humanities, and social sciences, and to national unity. 
Northrop Frye won a 1971 Molson Prize for his role in expressing Canada’s cul- 
tural identity. His new work, The Bush Garden: Essays on the Canadian Imagina- 
tion appeared in 1971. Yves Thériault, a widely read and translated French Cana- 
dian novelist, was another Molson Prize winner. His latest publication is Le der- 
nier havre. 

Other important publications in 1970 and 1971 were: The Journals of Susanna 
Moodie and Procedures for Underground by Margaret Atwood; Butterfly on Rock 
by D. G. Jones; Donald Creighton’s controversial Canada’s First Century, and 
Pierre Berton’s best-selling history of the CPR, The National Dream. Farley 
Mowat, who published Sibir in 1970, received the Stephen Leacock award for 
humour for his earlier book, The Boat Who Wouldn’t Float. 

The translation of French Canadian works for publication in English Canada has 
already been mentioned. In Quebec, the literary magazine Liberté devoted a whole 
issue to English Canadian fiction writers in French translation. A growing interest 
among French Canadians in English Canadian literature can be seen in the reviews 
of new works appearing regularly in Le Soleil, as well as in La Presse and Le 
Devoir. As further evidence of this trend, a translation of Carl Klinck’s important 
Literary History of Canadais being published by the Presses de |’Université Laval. 


Scientific Activities 


Scientific Research and Development 


During the past few years world society has begun to realize that science and 
technology have become powerful forces. Although able to provide great benefits, 
they can also cause serious damage to the physical and social environments. This 
realization has generated public interest in immediate problems, the most signifi- 
cant of which are pollution, drugs, and national resources. Corrective measures for 
existing unsatisfactory situations are being demanded, and research and develop- 
ment in these areas have become urgent, in many cases to gather background infor- 
mation for legislation that might control these situations. Conflicting opinions are 
commonly expressed, but the potential dangers inherent in the uncontrolled 
exploitation of science and technology have been exposed and it is certain that no 
major innovation will be introduced in future until the consequences have been 
thoroughly explored. Science policy has suddenly become of considerable impor- 
tance, both nationally and internationally. 


A Black Brant sounding rocket leaving the Auroral launcher at the 
Churchill (Man.) Research Range. Upper atmosphere research is 
carried out at Canadian universities and several. government establish- 
ments. 
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Federal Science Policy 


The over-all authority for federal science policy rests with the Cabinet, which 
obtains advice from all departments and agencies having scientific interests. The 
Privy Council Office includes a Secretariat for Science Policy and Technology 
which is responsible for assuring the optimum use of science and technology in 
support of national objectives. There is also the Science Council, an independent 
body, which reports direct to the Prime Minister, and has the duty of making rec- 
ommendations on the long-term requirements and potentialities of Canadian sci- 
entific and technological resources. 

In November 1967, the Senate set up a special committee to consider and report 
on the science policy of the federal government with the object of appraising its 
priorities, its budget, and its efficiency. The first volume of its report was issued in 
1970 and presented a critical review of the Canadian scientific scene. The second 
volume contains recommendations. 


Research Activities of the Federal Government 


The National Research Council of Canada is an operational agency of the fed- 
eral government with responsibility for the development, maintenance, and 


A miniature city model in the flow visualization tunnel at the Low Speed Aerodynamics 
laboratories of the National Aeronautical Establishment. Dye injected into the water shows 
the flow pattern around the buildings. 
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application of science. Although basic research is carried out in its laboratories, 
the research programs are generally oriented towards the support of industry. 
Recently it has become involved with important national and regional problems. 

As examples of current activities, the National Research Council has developed 
a blood cooler which has made possible advances in brain surgery, a technique to 
extend the shelf life of fresh beef during transportation, a new family of fungicides 
to control mildew, and an instrument to measure continuously the water content 
of butter during manufacture; it is contributing to the development of a much 
enlarged harbour at Visakhapatnam in India, and of vertical and short take-off and 
landing (V/STOL) aircraft in Canada with its new 30-foot low-speed wind-tunnel 
and airborne simulator; it is involved in the development of computer-aided 
learning techniques, of a fluid velocity sensor for use in oceanography, and with 
the development of seaweed crops as a source of food. Another interesting pro- 
gram uses wind tunnels to assist in the design of buildings and urban planning. 

The NRC has a number of associate committees which have been set up and act 
as expert advisory panels to the federal and provincial governments, the universi- 
ties, and industry in regard to specific problems. The latest of these is concerned 
with scientific criteria for environmental quality. 

Research is also carried out by several departments and agencies of the govern- 
ment in keeping with their objectives. Among these are the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Fisheries Research Board (see below), and the following: 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited has developed a small nuclear reactor, 
known as ‘‘Slowpoke,”’ as an inexpensive source of thermal neutrons for activa- 
tion analysis and isotope production. Other research in support of the nuclear 
power program includes studies of the texture and mechanical properties of zir- 
conium alloys for fuel cladding and reactor pressure tubes, and the simulation of 
fission damage in experimental reactor fuels. 


The Department of Communications. Research in communications and associa- 
ted fields is carried out at the Communications Research Centre. At the present 
time most of this work is directed towards satellite communications projects in 
continuation of the highly successful Alouette ISIS program. The Centre is now 
involved in the initial stages of a joint Canadian/American communications 
technology satellite. 


The Defence Research Board — Department of National Defence. DRB provides 
scientific and technical support for the Canadian Armed Forces and carries out 
research activities in seven establishments across Canada. A great deal of its effort 
is being directed towards Arctic research, but two other specific items are worthy 
of mention. A new technique has led to the successful production of prototype 
carbon dioxide lasers operating at atmospheric pressure, simply constructed out 
of inexpensive materials and with about 100 times the power of conventional gas 
lasers. Two Canadian companies have been licensed to produce these devices. A 
major study of the pattern of ice drifts in the Gulf of St. Lawrence has been carried 
out using buoys with current meters attached which were frozen in the ice. A con- 
tinuous record of buoy pattern and current strengths was made and it is hoped that 
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The movable-bed mini-model of the 
St. Lawrence River developed by the 
Ministry of Transport. The photograph 
shows the Lake St. Peter—Ile aux 
Coudres reach. 


the project will lead to greater use of St. Lawrence ports and help reduce shipping 
insurance. 


The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development carries out so- 
cial, economic, and technical research in the north and also, by means of grants, 
it encourages northern research in Canadian universities. One important current 
program is directed towards the drawing up of effective land use regulations. 


The Ministry of Transport. A large part of the research carried out by this 
department is concerned with the St. Lawrence shipping channel. The department 
is experimenting with the use of unusually small-scale hydraulic models and it 
has obtained valuable information from a model reproducing in 100 feet some 180 
miles of river. This will provide background information for a project to deepen 
the existing navigational channel below Quebec City to allow 100,000-ton tankers 
to enter the St. Lawrence. Another project that has produced good results is the 
use of floating booms which are particularly effective in controlling the formation 
of ice and of ice jams. 


Federal Assistance Programs 


A number of programs designed to stimulate research development and innova- 
tion in Canadian industry have been set up by the federal government. 
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The Industrial Research and Development Incentives Act. This Act, which is 
administered by the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, is designed to 
provide general incentives to industry to expand research and development. Cana- 
dian companies may apply for a cash grant or receive a credit against their federal 
income tax liabilities that is related to their capital expenditures and their opera- 
tional expenditures in Canada for scientific research and development. 


Industrial Research Assistance Program. This program, which is administered 
by the National Research Council of Canada, is designed to promote the formation 
of new research groups and the expansion of existing groups in industry. Grants 
are made to pay the salaries of new or additional scientific and technical person- 
nel engaged in approved research projects. 


The Defence Industrial Research Program. Since its initiation by the Defence 
Research Board in 1961, over 300 defence-oriented projects have been financially 
assisted by this program. 


The Defence Industry Productivity Program. This program supports the United 
States—Canada Defence Production Sharing Program; it is designed to enhance the 
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technical competence of the Canadian industry. It is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Trade and Commerce, and is intended to assist in the develop- 
ment of products for export and the acquisition of modern machines, tools, and 
other advanced manufacturing equipment. Its specific aim is to maintain manu- 
facturing standards and to help pay the pre-production expenses necessary to es- 
tablish manufacturing sources in Canada for export markets. 


The Program for the Advancement of Industrial Technology. This program is 
also administered by the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce and was 
established to stimulate the growth of Canadian industry by providing grants for 
the development of new and improved products and processes that involve new 
technology and offer prospects for commercial exploitation. Projects supported 
under the program include hovercraft, undersea oil recovery systems, and periph- 
eral computer hardware. 


The Industrial Research Institutes. This program is also administered by the 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce and has the objectives of (1) foster- 
ing a closer relationship between universities and industry, thus assisting the 
universities to improve their understanding of the problems of industry, and help- 
ing industry to become acquainted with the latest scientific and technical devel- 
opments; (2) facilitating the transfer of science and technology to industry; and (3) 
providing scientific services for industrial firms unable to maintain research facil- 
ities and personnel of their own. 

Assistance takes the form of grants to cover salaries and administrative 
expenses. Institutes have been formed at the University of Windsor, McMaster 
University, the University of Waterloo, the Nova Scotia Technical College, and 
McGill University. Other Canadian universities are considering the establishment 
of similar facilities. 


Interdepartmental Committee on Innovation. In an effort to improve the co- 
ordination of the various departments and agencies of the government concerned 
with the administration of industrial assistance programs, an Interdepartmental 
Committee on Innovation has been formed of the major participants, including the 
Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, the Defence Research Board, the 
National Research Council, the Department of Finance, and Treasury Board. From 
the combined experience of their agencies, the members are devising improved 
incentive programs. Meetings have been organized with representatives of Cana- 
dian research and from these meetings has emerged a much clearer picture of the 
problems of industrial research and development in Canada. 


Provincial Research Councils 


Provincial Research Councils are located in eight of the provinces— Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec, and 
Saskatchewan. The work carried out in these institutions is mainly applied 
research directed towards the support of provincial projects and local industry. 
The scope of the research is generally quite wide. 
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University Research 


To maintain the role of universities in providing advanced education and in 
training research personnel, it is essential that members of faculties retain posi- 
tions in the forefront of knowledge in their respective disciplines. Academics have 
traditionally favoured basic research and the universities have become the prin- 
cipal centres of this activity. The actual research carried out at any particular uni- 
versity is generally related to the particular aspirations of its administration and 
the personal desires of its academic staff. However, by far the greatest proportion 
of funding for the natural sciences and engineering comes from the federal govern- 
ment through the National Research Council and the Medical Research Council. 
The programs of these two agencies are similar in that they award grants in re- 
sponse to applications from researchers, and their criteria for support are based 
mainly on the merits of the individual concerned and the excellence of his proposal. 


Both the Atlantic regional laboratory of the National Research Council and the seaweeds 
division of the Nova Scotia Research Foundation are researching the cultivation of seaweed 
in anticipation of under-water seaweed farms’ being established in Nova Scotia to increase 
the production of industrially valuable seaweed extracts. 
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Health Science Research 


Health science research in Canada differs from most other areas of research in 
that it is carried out, with only a few exceptions, in the universities and their 
associated institutions and hospitals. There is as yet limited health research in 
industry. A number of government agencies such as the Department of National 
Health and Welfare and the Defence Research Board undertake, in their own 
laboratories, some health research related to their particular responsibilities and 
the Department of Veterans Affairs has modest research programs in its hospitals 
across the country. At the provincial level, there are some research programs 
directed at the solution of local problems of health. There are however no large 
central laboratories, as in Great Britain or the United States, devoted to medical 
research. 

It is, then, the university faculty members and their colleagues who constitute 
the great majority of Canada’s health scientists. There are now some 1,800 project 
directors most of whom are located in the 16 universities across the country 
that have faculties of medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy. Many of these investiga- 
tors combine their research activities with patient care or the teaching of person- 
nel for the health professions; this joint commitment contributes to the mainte- 
nance of a high standard of health care and greatly facilitates the application to 
Canadian problems of the results of research done both in Canada and elsewhere. 

The financing of the research effort is a partnership. The universities themselves 
with the assistance of provincial and federal governments provide the physical 
facilities for the research and, in large part, the salaries of the investigators. Finan- 
cial support received from Canadian extra-mural sources for the operating costs of 
their research has been estimated at $56.5 million for the 1970-71 fiscal year. Of 
this total, $9.4 million was provided by voluntary agencies such as the National 
Cancer Institute of Canada, the Canadian Heart Foundation, the Canadian Arthri- 
tis and Rheumatism Society, and a number of other organizations, some con- 
cerned with specific diseases and others of less restricted interests. A further $4.8 
million was made available to investigators through provincial foundations or 
agencies. The Quebec Medical Research Council, for instance, contributes signifi- 
cantly to the establishment in research of newly-appointed faculty members in 
that province. Ontario provides operating grants to university faculty through a 
number of programs and provincial agencies. The major extra-mural source of 
operating funds for research, however, is the federal government which provided 
approximately $42.3 million in the 1970-71 fiscal year. Of this total, $33.9 million 
was channelled through the Medical Research Council. After operating as an 
autonomous agency within the framework of the National Research Council for 
ten years, the MRC was established as a departmental corporation in 1969 report- 
ing to Parliament through the Minister of National Health and Welfare. The funds 
appropriated by Parliament for the Council are devoted exclusively to the support 
of extramural research through grants-in-aid, support of individuals in postgradu- 
ate research training, and other related programs. 

Among important new developments in health science research in Canada one 
might mention the discovery in 1970, by investigators at the Montreal General 
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Experimental surgery is performed in the National Research 
Council’s bio-engineering laboratories. The assessment of 
electrical hazards is among the subjects studied. 


Hospital, of a blood test that can be used for the early detection of cancer of the 
large bowel. During that year, too, the MRC therapeutic trial of human growth 
hormone in the treatment of hypopituitary dwarfism entered the final stages; grat- 
ifying results have been shown in a group of over 90 patients across the country 
who have received treatment over a five-year period. 

As in the case of all branches of Canadian science, there has been increasing 
interest in policy considerations relating to the health sciences and to health care 
and in the accumulation of data on which to base future development. A 
comprehensive review was carried out in 1967 under the aegis of the Medical 
Research Council and many of the recommendations made at that time have been 
acted on. The report of a further review of medical research, in Quebec 
specifically, was published in 1970. During that year, too, the results of a defini- 
tive survey of all full-time trainees in the health sciences in Canada were given 
wide distribution. The LeDain Commission on Non-medical Use of Drugs can also 
be expected to have its influence on the development of health science research in 
the years ahead. 
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Agricultural Research 


Over half the nation’s research is carried out by the Department of Agriculture’s 
Research Branch, which operates more than 50 establishments, from coast to coast 
and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. Research projects include all ele- 
ments of the food chain— soils, plants, animals, and plant and animal products — 
and associated micro-organisms, pests, and diseases, as well as food processing 
and storage. 

The Animal Pathology Division of the Health of Animals Branch conducts 
research on animal and poultry diseases and provides extensive diagnostic ser- 
vices. The Research Division of the Economics Branch studies farm management, 
resource use, farm income, market structure, agricultural productivity, and 
changes in farm organization and markets. The Laboratory of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada undertakes research on the quality of cereal grains and 
oilseed crops. 


Recent Progress in Agriculture 


Two federal government scientists have developed a method of turning poplar 
wood into a feed equal in energy to medium-quality hay. This could be a new use 
for waste from pulp and paper or plywood factories. 


The speckled areas in this photograph taken near Hensall, Ont., show bacterial blight in beans. 
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A new process for producing powdered flavour essences from fruit has been 
developed at Summerland Research Station. Flavour and aroma are locked inside 
a coating of sugars; water works like a key to release them. This technique opens a 
new market for large volumes of apples and berries. 

Fresh ready-to-eat milk puddings may soon be available beside milk and other 
dairy products in supermarkets, thanks to the Food Research Institute in Ottawa. 
This institute has also developed several new frozen egg and liquid milk products 
using liquid nitrogen. The frozen eggs look like popcorn and thaw quickly. A new 
food powder made from soybeans and skim milk powder or whey powder has also 
been developed in Ottawa. It could create a market for surplus skim milk powder 
and whey, and may find a market as a protein food in many parts of the world. 

In August 1970 the four Atlantic Provinces were declared free of brucellosis and 
British Columbia followed a few months later. These are the first provinces to be 
declared brucellosis free since the federal-provincial eradication program was 
introduced in 1957. Brucellosis causes undulant fever in humans and abortion 
and decreased milk yields in cattle. 

Several new varieties of plants developed by the Research Branch were 
announced recently: Mini-Rose, an early ripening pink cherry tomato; Totem, a 
high-yielding, large firm strawberry; Martin Frobisher, a winter-hardy pink shrub 
rose; Melrose, the first Canadian variety of sanfoin, a new forage crop; Trapper, a 
high-yielding field pea; and Kay, a high-yielding, winter-hardy variety of orchard 
grass. 


The Fisheries Research Board of Canada 


Ancillary to the management and development function of the federal Depart- 
ment of Fisheries and Forestry is the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, the 
oldest government-supported independent scientific Board in North America. It is 
the lineal descendant of a government research organization founded in 1898 and 
dedicated to conducting basic and applied research on Canada’s living aquatic 
resources, their environment, and their utilization. 

One of the major current commitments of the Board is to extensive research in 
the field of water pollution. The centre of the Board’s activity in this field is the 
Freshwater Institute in Winnipeg, where data from many of the Board’s labora- 
tories in other parts of the country are collated. In conjunction with this field of 
research, the Board has a unit in the Canada Centre for Inland Waters in Burling- 
ton, Ont., and works in close co-operation with the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources, which is engaged in other areas of the pollution problem. 

The basic purpose of the Board is to increase the knowledge, scope, value, and 
efficiency of the Canadian fisheries and other aquatic resources through scientific 
research. From this research comes assurance that Canadians will have abundant 
supplies of fish, mammal and invertebrate, from the sea and lakes, and that these 
stocks will be expanded. To this end, the Board’s scientists study the environment 
(including pollution), the resource (the availability, and abundance of fish and the 
effects of fishing), harvesting techniques, methods of increasing the resource and 
commercial products. 
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The Fisheries Research Board’s Freshwater Institute has successfully introduced rainbow 
trout as a seasonal catch into small lakes in Manitoba that freeze over in the winter. 


The Board’s contributions to the development of new fisheries and to fish 
processing methods on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts have contributed 
millions to the economy of the fishing industry. Its chilled sea-water research, for 
example, has been instrumental in saving untold dollars by preventing waste and 
by up-grading the quality standards of fish processing. 

During 1969 the results were assessed of experiments on shallow Prairie lakes in 
which fingerling rainbow trout were introduced in the spring and marketable trout 
harvested in the fall. The lakes, which freeze to the bottom during winter and thus 
cannot support a permanent fish population, are rich in nutrients. By a put-and- 
take process, it is felt that a lucrative new type of fishery can be introduced on the 
Prairies, and initial experiments seem to verify the theory. 

Board scientists have laid the basis for rational exploitation of our renewable 
aquatic resources. The introduction of rapid changes in the fisheries of Canada 
from relatively primitive fishing operations to integrated food industries have rev- 
olutionized the industry. The Board’s contribution to the development of high 
quality fish meal and fish protein concentrates is world famous. The reputation of 
its scientists and of their work is second to none in the world of aquatic sciences. 

A major contribution of the Board to the scientific development of Canada has 
been its interest in encouraging science-oriented young people in the fields of 
marine biology. Its programs of university grants and the inclusion of laboratory 
space for the use of graduate students in a number of the Board’s ten stations from 
coast to coast has been generous. 
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Forestry Research 


Several agencies, both public and private, are engaged in researching various 
aspects of forestry. These include universities, provincial governments, pulp and 
paper companies, and the federal government. 

The federal government, through the Canadian Forestry Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Environment, is the largest contributor to research in the forest with an 
annual budget of approximately $25 million. The Service has laboratories stra- 
tegically located across the country as well as a number of specialized institutes 
based mostly in Ottawa. Major current projects include studies on biological con- 
trol (the use of viruses, parasites, and predators to control insect outbreaks), refor- 
estation in clear-cut areas, forest hydrology, water pollution abatement, land clas- 
sification for national parks, the likely ecological effects of development in the 
Canadian North, and the recreational values of a forest. Added to these of course 
are the Service’s traditional research studies dealing with silviculture, fire, insects 
and disease, wood products, and so forth. 


Modern equipment is used to 
collect seed cones from selected 
trees for purposes of reproduc- 
tion. 
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A scientist studying the 
effect of temperature and 
light intensity on the 
growth of hemlock and 
Douglas fir seedlings. 


Besides the federal forest research program, the provinces of Quebec, Manitoba, 
Ontario, and British Columbia maintain forest research organizations concerned 
mainly with solving problems related to fire protection, silviculture, soils, mensu- 
ration, and tree improvement; they rely upon the federal program for most studies 
in entomology, pathology, and forest products. 

Within industry, the pulp and paper companies make the largest contribution to 
research. Most of these companies conduct research into pulping and paper 
technology and most are also sustaining members of the Pulp and Paper Research 
Institute of Canada, in Montreal. This Institute has large research programs in 
pulping and paper technology and lesser commitments to research in logging and 
silviculture. Lumber and plywood companies depend mainly on the federal forest 
products laboratories to meet their research needs. 

Further research in forestry and allied fields is conducted at Canadian universi- 
ties. Forestry faculties are located at the University of British Columbia in Van- 
couver; the University of Toronto; Laval University in Quebec City; and the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick in Fredericton. In co-operation with the Pulp and Paper 
Research Institute, McGill University in Montreal trains post-graduate students in 
fields of interest to the pulp and paper industry. 


Ui, 


Religion 


In the summer of 1534 Jacques Cartier landed on the Gaspé coast and erected on 
a bold headland a wooden cross 30 feet high. He was staking a claim, not only for 
his nation, but for his faith. Since that time the history of Canada has been in 
inter-development — sometimes in conflict — of church and state. 

A colourful and courageous episode of Canada’s founding years was written by 
the Jesuit missionaries, of whom the martyr, Jean de Brébeuf, is one of the authentic 
national heroes of Canadians of all faiths. Under the leadership of Madame 
d’Youville, the Grey Nuns also (among other eminent nursing orders), at a time 
when even the most primitive medical help was wanting, wrote a story, now too 
little remembered, of extraordinary devotion and fortitude in outpost service as 
nursing sisters. With limitless dedication, the Grey Nuns, who, in effect, 
introduced district nursing into Canada, carried on their vocation of mercy amid 
dangers and privations now incredible. 

In the early stages of English settlement, pioneer Protestant missionaries and 
clergymen also played a vital part in the building of Canada. The church was often 
the sustaining centre of community life. James Evans, a Methodist missionary, 
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invented Cree syllabics, and made it possible for Indians to read their own lan- 
guage and write it on birch bark. In the 19th century Egerton Ryerson, another 
Methodist minister, laid the foundation for a system of public education in 
Ontario. At the opening of the Prairies, John McDougall, yet another Methodist 
missionary, was the indispensable intermediary, trusted by the Indians, in 
formulating the treaty which averted war with the Western tribes. Beyond the 
Great Lakes, the pioneering saddle-bag clergymen share with the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police the credit for the fact that Canada never had a ‘‘Wild West.” 

Canadian religious history has been marked by two distinctive features. The 
Roman Catholic story has been notable for the massive power and influence which 
the clergy established and maintained in French Canada. Protestant churches, at 
least those called elsewhere the Free Churches, showed from the first a tendency, 
which, in sparse, new pioneering communities was almost a necessity, to forget 
the traditional divisions of old lands and to create churches autonomous in 
Canada. 

Thus Canada was the first country in which all the varied branches of Method- 
ists united to form one Canadian Methodist church. Similarly all Congrega- 
tionalists merged into one union. And even all Presbyterians, despite ancestral 
divisions, joined in a single Presbyterian church for all Canada. These three 
denominational unions, less a dissenting Presbyterian minority, then combined to 
form, in 1925, the United Church of Canada. This union was the first of its kind in 
Protestant history. 

At the present time proposals are being studied for a further union between the 
United Church and the Anglican. Whether or not the proposals will result imme- 
diately in formal union, the two churches will certainly work together in unprece- 
dented forms of co-operation. 

These three churches, numerically in order, Roman Catholic, United Church, 
and Anglican, together include nearly 80 per cent of the population of Canada, 
according to the 1961 census. Other familiar denominations have substantial 
numbers of adherents. Presbyterians come first with upwards of 800,000, and 
Lutherans follow with upwards of 600,000. Baptists in Canada have not become as 
strong proportionately as they are in the United States. They are confined mainly 
to the Eastern half of the country, and are there divided into several conventions. 
Baptists have a constituency somewhere upward of half a million. 

Like all free countries, Canada has many small denominations, some with a long 
history and a permanent place in the Canadian scene, and some recent in origin 
and local in setting. Quakers in Canada have been characteristically few in 
numbers, but, like the Mennonites, high in public esteem. Unitarians have been 
confined chiefly to central cities, but they have a membership with an impressive 
proportion of influential citizens. 

In all parts of Canada groups, known in general designation as Evangelicals, 
have grown rapidly in recent years. Some of these consist only of individual 
churches. Of such organizations the Peoples Church in Toronto is the largest and 
the most vigorous. This single congregation, under the leadership of a remarkable 
evangelist, Oswald Smith, and later his son Paul, has grown to be almost a denom- 
ination in itself. The largest organized group of the Evangelicals is the Pentecostals 
who were listed in the 1961 census at fewer than 150,000. 


RELIGION 
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Especially in the Western provinces, Canadians coming from branches of the 
Eastern Orthodox (Greek Catholic) churches have made their heritage visible in 
church buildings with spires in the distinctive onion-dome pattern of their 
homelands. They number approximately 200,000. 

Recently the Coptic church of Egypt has established in Toronto— where it cur- 
rently has about 1,000 members— headquarters from which it supervises Coptic 
congregations in Canada and the United States. 

Among unusual religious communities in Canada are the Hutterites, a farming 
society, organized in communal groups, and having a strong family life. Though 
modern in farm techniques, they cling socially to ancient ways, but also to ancient 
virtues. 

In recent years the distinguishing feature of Canadian religious life has been the 
new degree of cordiality and co-operation not only between the various Protestant 
churches but also between Protestants and Roman Catholics. Significantly, some 
of the first instances of the new spirit came from Quebec, where Roman Catholic 
clergymen invited their Protestant brethren to share with them in their cathedrals 
in joint services of worship. Roman Catholic and Protestant clergymen also co- 
operated in building the Christian Pavilion at Expo 67. 

Aside from the Christians, the oldest, largest, and most influential religious 
community in Canada is that of Jews. Since the early history of Canada they have, 
though small in total percentage of population, made enormous contributions to 
Canadian life and culture. The separation of Christians and Jews has been broken, 
and more warm and understanding relationships have been cultivated by the 
establishment, in the early 1940’s, of the organization called first the Canadian 
Conference, and later the Canadian Council of Christians and Jews. The Council 
has done much to establish contacts and to originate programs for the develop- 
ment of mutual understanding and appreciation. It has been the chief instrument 
in establishing Brotherhood Week as an institution in Canada. 

Jews are not the only representatives in Canada of the world’s great religions, 
other than Christianity. The metropolitan centres now have sizable and increasing 
groups of Muslims, Buddhists, Hindus, Sikhs (chiefly in British Columbia), and 
others. 

Canada has not been without instances of bigotry and religious animosity, but 
on the whole Canadian history has been commendably free of violence springing 
from religious dispute. The nature of Canadian life—small communities strug- 
gling to establish themselves in a vast land—has provided its own need for co- 
operation in common ventures and its own sanctions for tolerance. 

And tolerance has slowly moderated traditional distrust. Only in few areas now 
do the significant divisions in Canadian life follow religious lines. What in the 
beginning was merely truce has come to be something like genuine peace. And 
peace may bring to the Canada of the future a depth and breadth of mutual appre- 
ciation from which no one will be excluded. Canadians are not there yet; but they 
may be as near as any people in the world. 
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Recreation 


Sports—both participational and recreational—constitute an increasingly 
important part of life for most Canadians, and sporting activities also have a 
decided effect on the nation’s tourist industry. During and since 1967, an impres- 
sive number of new, all-purpose sport complexes have radically altered the pat- 
terns of recreation in Canadian society — a society rapidly becoming urbanized and 
turning more and more to participational sports for the exercise once obtained in 
the workaday world. 

This increasing need to get away from the pressures of the city has resulted in 
much more than hockey rinks and ski hills. Among the new, first-class facilities 
are cultural centres, parks, access roads, hotels and resorts, and newly-restored 
historic sites. All, in one way or another, permit Canadians, and tourists, to get 
away at least temporarily from the tensions of the city. 


Winter Recreation 


A long, harsh winter has placed an indelible stamp on this country. But in 
recent years, there is unmistakable evidence that literally millions of Canadians 
have decided to enjoy the elements. 

Winter outdoor recreation in general and alpine skiing in particular were con- 
sistently on the rise throughout the 1960’s. Ski area development continued in 
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1970, with six major new areas opened. A total of 32 lifts, including 10 double 
chairs were installed. The Province of Ontario led with 19 lifts and 3 of the 6 new 
areas. There are now indications of a renewed nation-wide interest in cross- 
country, or ski touring. Sales of Nordic ski equipment are estimated to have tripled 
in 1970. 

Snowmobiles continued their phenomenal increase in popularity and their 
sales were up 25 per cent in 1970, when 140,000 units were sold in Canada. They 
are used for recreation, and for conveyance— especially in the rural areas. Most 
provinces have enacted laws and adopted terrain regulations to ensure that these 
vehicles are driven with care and accidents kept to a minimum. 

The popularity of snowmobile racing has grown considerably, as indicated by 
the number of events scheduled for the current season. 

Curling, a sport in which Canadians have excelled in international competition 
for a number of years, is becoming increasingly popular. Traditionally a rural or 
small-town sport, it has moved into the large urban centres, and is well on its way 
to becoming one of the most popular of Canada’s winter activities. 


Summer Recreation 


While the increasing urbanization of our society has radically altered the tradi- 
tional patterns of winter activities, the same pressures have also produced a 
marked effect on the summertime habits of Canadians. One statistic dramatically 
illustrates a great need to escape the city: in 1970, 12.5 million people visited 
Canada’s national parks, one million more than in 1969. 

Fortunately, Canada is blessed with an abundance of open space and areas for 
recreation or just quiet enjoyment of nature. The national parks system now 
encompasses some 19 million acres, with 115 campgrounds. More and more areas 
are being set aside for preservation as national or provincial parks. In 1970, four 
new national park areas were chosen—one on Vancouver Island in British Colum- 
bia, La Mauricie and Forillon in Quebec, and Kouchibouguac in New Brunswick — 
and these are now being developed. 

In addition, there are over 50 national historic parks and major sites in Canada 
and more will be added. Among these parks is the 18th century Fortress of Louis- 
bourg on Cape Breton Island, possibly the world’s most extensive historical recon- 
struction. There is Castle Hill, built in the 17th century to protect the first colony 
in Newfoundland at Placentia. Lower Fort Garry on the Red River in Manitoba has 
been restored and refurbished to illustrate life in the fur trade during the 
mid-1800’s. In the northwest, the Klondike Gold Rush International Historic Park 
is being developed jointly by Canada and the United States. The most northerly 
historic park is Fort Prince of Wales on Hudson Bay, with walls 24 feet thick at 
their base. The most southerly historic park is Fort Malden at Amherstburg, Ont. 
Built in 1797-99, destroyed by Americans in 1813, and rebuilt in 1819-23, it 
recalls one of the few times that the border between Canada and the United States 
has been defended. 

In addition there are 640 provincial parks and thousands of municipal and 
private campsites, which are constantly being added to, improved and expanded. 
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Prolific fish and game areas lure more sportsmen every year as new roads and 
fly-in services open up new regions to outfitters’ camps and lodges. In 1970 the 
previous world record for giant tuna taken with rod and reel (997 pounds, boated 
off Cape Breton in 1953) was broken twice—once off Prince Edward Island and 
once off Nova Scotia at 1,040 and 1,065 pounds respectively. In the same year, the 
world’s record arctic char, weighing 28 pounds, 2 ounces was caught at Tree 
River, Northwest Territories, topping the previous record set in 1963 by 12 ounces. 

Containing literally millions of lakes and rivers and miles of ocean shoreline, 
Canada offers unlimited scope for water sports and recreation. Lakeside cottage 
construction is on the upswing and swimming, water-skiing, pleasure boating, 
and skin-diving continue to increase in popularity. 

Yacht, sailboat, and powerboat races and swimming regattas multiply on inland 
and coastal waters and there is a new interest in wilderness canoeing, sparked by 
the 1967 Centennial Voyageur Canoe Pageant, and the efforts of the Canadian 
Camping Federation volunteers who mapped the navigable canoe routes of today. 

An interest in hiking has been revived with the cutting of special hikers’ trails in 
national and provincial parks and with the opening of Ontario’s 480-mile long 
Bruce Trail from the Niagara Escarpment to the Bruce Peninsula. Some of the most 
breathtakingly beautiful hiking trails in the world are in western Canada, such as 
the international Chilkoot Trail (Skagway, Alaska, to Bennett, B.C.) made famous 
by the gold stampede of ’98. The hiking trail systems of the Rocky Mountain 
national parks are unsurpassed for scenic beauty and proximity to wildlife 
species. They range from comfortable afternoon strolls with a stop-off for tea, to 
the international 500-mile Great Divide network through the Rocky Mountains, 
360 miles of which are on the Canadian side of the border. 


Special Events 


Canada has a year-round calendar of events with each season featuring its own 
special type of celebration. In late March and early April, sugaring parties are pop- 
ular in eastern Canadian maple bushes. Spring is the time for blossom festivals, 
such as the ones held in Ontario’s Niagara area, the Annapolis Valley in Nova Sco- 
tia, the Okanagan Valley of British Columbia, and Ottawa, which is famous for its 
tulip festival. 

Summer brings exhibitions, fairs, and festivals. Montreal’s ‘‘Man and His 
World,” held on the site of Expo 67, and offering the same visual scope, is now a 
permanent summer exhibition. Other well-known summer events include Edmon- 
ton’s Klondike Days and the Calgary Stampede and Exhibition, both in Alberta, 
the Vancouver Festival of the Sea, in British Columbia, and Maritime celebrations 
like the Nova Scotia Fisheries Exhibition and Fishermen’s Reunion, in Lunenburg. 

Fall fairs are still important in many regions of Canada. They range from local 
fairs in thousands of small communities, to the Canadian National Exhibition in 
Toronto. 

Winter gives rise to a series of carnivals across the country. Most feature sports 
competitions— skiing, curling, dog-sledding, snowmobiling, hockey, and _ice- 
fishing. Some of the most popular carnivals are the Quebec Winter Carnival, at 
Quebec City, the Festival des Neiges at Ste-Agathe-des-Monts, Que., the Trapper’s 
Festival at The Pas, Man., and the Vernon Winter Carnival in British Columbia. 
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Population 


The population of the world was estimated at 3,483 millions in mid-1969. North 
America contributed 309 millions or 8.3 per cent and Canada’s share was 21.1 
million or 0.6 per cent. However, this population occupied 7.3 per cent of the land 
area of the world. The distribution of the Canadian population and its pattern of 
growth are very interesting. The provincial and rural-urban distribution, the sex- 
age-marital status patterns, and the components of growth are discussed in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

The estimated population of Canada on June 1, 1970, was 21,377,000. This was 
an increase of 3,139,000 since the 1961 census and of 1,362,000 since the 1966 
census. This growth has been distributed very unevenly among the provinces; 
only three have seen their share of the total population enlarged. In 1961, out of 
every 100 persons in Canada 34.2 lived in Ontario, 8.9 in British Columbia, and 
7.3 in Alberta. By 1970, these proportions had increased to 35.7 in Ontario, 10 in 
British Columbia and 7.5 in Alberta, while Quebec’s share had dropped from 28.8 
to 28.1, the Atlantic Provinces from 10.4 to 9.4, Manitoba from 5.1 to 4.6 and 
Saskatchewan from 5.1 to 4.4. 


Numerical and Percentage Distribution of Population by Province 


Population Percentage 
in thousands distribution 
Province or Territory 
ie ee 7? 1961 1966 1970 
census census (Estimated) 

Ganladaghre stones eee ann 18,238 20,015 21,377 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ING WiO LNG lar Carers tn ane mr eee 458 493 518 2.5 2.5 2.4 
Prince EdwardIsland..... . 105 109 110 0.6 0.5 0.5 
INNO Vials COULAce a Gee een ene Havel 756 766 4.0 3.8 3.6 
IN was 5110S Wil G keene ae ee 598 617 624 Se" Syl 2.9 
Quebec Ee aS eas Bape ee es 5,259 5,781 6,013 28.8 28.9 PA oie | 
Qritaviogres ea ie Le aes 6,236 6,961 7,637 34.2 34.8 3587, 
Manito bagere ct. outst tease ucvi irs 922 963 981 5.1 4.8 4.6 
Saskatchewallaeun fans eee 925 955 942 5.1 4.8 4.4 
All bertaieeeersrahetet cts oo be eee 1,332 1,463 1,600 7.3 Fee’ Tike 
British Columbia nn eee 1,629 1,874 Paley 8.9 9.3 10.0 
VAT OMPLELPILOLY fo." seat, eso ee he 15 14 16 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Northwest Territories. .... . 23 29 33 0.1 0.1 0.2 


The growth in the Canadian population during the decade beginning in 1960 
has been associated with a significant increase in the population living in urban 


centres. According to the 1961 census about 11.2 million or 62 per cent of all | 


Canadians lived in urban centres having populations of 5,000 and over; by 1966 | 
this section of the population had risen to 65 per cent or about 13 million. There | 


were 325 urban centres with a population of 5,000 and over in 1966 and only 306 
at the time of the 1961 census. A total of 40 cities registered populations of 50,000 
or more at the time of the 1966 census; there were only 29 such cities in 1961. 

The urban development is typified by the growth of the 19 census metropolitan 
areas of Canada, whose population had increased by 15 per cent between 1961 


The residents of St. Faustin, Que., could be classed as rural non-farm persons. 


and 1966, while that of the remainder of Canada increased only 5 per cent. At the 
1966 census they contained 9,633,000 persons or 48.1 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of Canada and by June 1, 1970, they had grown to 10,447,000 or 48.9 per cent. 

Continued population gains in urban areas at the expense of rural areas are 
shown in the 1966 census: whereas 69.6 and 30.4 per cent of Canada’s total popu- 
lation lived in urban and rural areas respectively in 1961, the proportion had 
changed to 73.6 and 26.4 per cent by 1966. (The definition of the urban areas cov- 
ered all cities, towns of 1,000 population and over, whether incorporated or not, as 
well as the urbanized fringes of cities of 10,000 population and over. The 
remainder of the population is classed as rural.) The rural population is further 
subdivided into those living on census farms (farms of one acre or larger with 
annual sales of $50 or more) and those who belong to the rural non-farm popula- 
tion. Between 1961 and 1966, there was a decline of about a quarter of a million or 
4.5 per cent in the rural population. Most of this decline occurred in the rural farm 
section which declined by about 159,000. During the same period the urban seg- 
ment of the population increased by more than 2 million or 16 per cent. More than 
half of this gain occurred in cities of 500,000 and over. 

There was a wide variation in the degree of urbanization of the provinces in 
1966, as may be observed in the accompanying table. 


Rural and Urban Population, Canada and Provinces, 1966 
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Total 


Province or Territory : Rural Urban' 
Population 
Canada . earn 20,014,880 5,288,121 14,726,759 
Newfoundland . 493,396 226,707 266,689 
Prince Edward Island . 108,535 68,788 39,747 
Nova Scotia 756,039 317,132 438,907 
New Brunswick 616,788 304,563 312,225 
Quebec 5,780,845 APA 7/835 | 4,525,114 
Ontario 6,960,870 1,367,430 5,593,440 
Manitoba 963,066 317,018 646,048 
Saskatchewan 955,344 487,017 468,327 
Alberta Syuet oe 1,463,203 455,796 1,007,407 
British Columbia . 1,873,674 463,181 1,410,493 
Yukon Territory 14,382 7,554 6,828 
Northwest Territories . 28,738 17,204 11,534 


‘Includes persons living in centres of 1,000 and more. 


The distribution of population by sex and by province in 1961, 1966, and 1970 
shows some significant changes. Over the years the number of males per thousand 


Age and Sex Distribution of Population (Estimated), 1970 
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females has been declining. By 1970, females in two provinces outnumbered 
males; Quebec had 991 males per 1,000 females, while Ontario had 997 males per 
1,000 females. In two provinces, Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, there 
was an equal distribution. In the two territories there were considerably more 
males than females. In all the other provinces the sex ratio was gradually shifting 
toward an increasing proportion of women. For all Canada in 1970, there were an 
estimated 1,005 males per 1,000 females; in 1961, this had been 1,022 males per 
1,000 females. 

The distribution of population by age in 1961, 1966, and 1970 indicates that the 
proportion under 15 is steadily declining. In 1961 the population under 15 consti- 
tuted 33.9 per cent of the total and 32.9 and 30.3 respectively in 1966 and 1970. At 
the same time, the population in the labour force age group (15 to 64) has propor- 
tionately increased from 58.4 per cent in 1961 to 59.4 and 61.9 per cent respec- 
tively in 1966 and 1970. The proportion of population aged 65 and over, however, 
has remained fairly constant at about 7.7 per cent. 

The preceding chart shows the age and sex pyramid for the 1970 estimated pop- 
ulation for the whole of Canada. It may be remarked that the numbers in age group 
0-4 have diminished significantly in recent years and the pyramid stands on a nar- 
rower base. This situation will have appreciable effects on the numbers entering 
school and the work force in the future. Another feature of interest in the popula- 
tion profile is the large number in the school and university age groups: a continu- 
ation of crowded class rooms, increased numbers entering the labour force, 
increased numbers of marriages and perhaps a reversal of the decreasing numbers 
of births are likely results. The smaller numbers in the age group between 25 and 
45 are attributable to low birth rates during the depression and World War II. 

The components of population change (for the nation as a whole) are births, 
deaths, immigration, and emigration. The following table shows the number of 
births, deaths, immigrants, and emigrants during the periods July 1961—June 
1966 and July 1966 — June 1970. 


Components of Population Change for Canada, 1961-66 and 1966-70 


(Figures in thousands) 


C ae Emi- Population 
rs an Births Deaths ee vores at end of 
Oe re ea 8 8 period 
During the period 1961-66 
1961 =18,238 
Total number 2,249 731 539 280 
20,015 
Average per year 450 146 108 56 
During the period 1966-70 
1966 =20,015 
Total number 1,483 612 752 261 21,377 


Average per year 371 153 163 65 
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On June 1, 1969, the estimated number of families in Canada— excluding the 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories— was 4,807,000, an increase of 289,000 or 
6.4 per cent since the 1966 census, and of 667,000 or 16.1 per cent since the 1961 
census. The average number of persons per family in Canada on June 1, 1969, was 
3.9, the same as in the 1961 and 1966 censuses. The population living in families 
constituted 88.4 per cent of the total population of Canada on June 1, 1969. The 
average family was largest in the Atlantic Provinces at 4.2 persons, followed by 
Quebec at 4.1 persons, the Prairie Provinces at 3.8 persons, and Ontario at 3.7, 
while British Columbia had the smallest average sized family — 3.6 persons. 

In June 1969 the average number of children in a family remained unchanged 
from the 1961 and 1966 censuses, at 1.9. It should be mentioned that by children 
in a family is meant the number of unmarried children, under 25 years of age, liv- 
ing at home. 

The combined number of families with no children (accounting for 29.2 per cent 
of all families), or with only one child showed a slight increase at 48.9 per cent as 
compared with 48.4 per cent at the 1966 census and a small decrease from the 49.6 
per cent of all families as shown at the 1961 census. By contrast, families with 
three or four children—22.2 per cent of all families in June 1968—showed 
increases over the 1966 census figure of 21.9 per cent and the 1961 census figure of 
20.9 per cent. Families with five or more children in 1969 accounted for 8.4 
per cent of all families in Canada; in the 1966 census they accounted for 9.2 per 
cent. 

The 1969 estimates of the number of children in a family show marked dif- 
ferences from region to region. Families with no children, for example, were only 
26.2 per cent of all families in Quebec and 26.5 in the Atlantic Provinces, but con- 
stituted 29.9 per cent in Ontario, 31.7 per cent in the Prairie Provinces, and 32.5 
per cent of the total in British Columbia. On the other hand, families with five or 
more children accounted for 13.1 per cent of all families in the Atlantic Provinces, 
12.1 per cent in Quebec, 6.8 per cent in the Prairie Provinces, and 6.1 per cent and 
5.0 per cent respectively, in Ontario and British Columbia. 

According to the 1969 family estimates for Canada 28.7 per cent of the heads of 
‘normal’ families, that is, families with both husband and wife living at home, 
were under 35 years of age, 24.5 per cent were between 35 and 44 years, 20.9 per 
cent between 45 and 54 years, 15.0 per cent between 55 and 64 years, and 10.9 per 
cent over 65 years of age. 


Population 15 Years and Over by Marital Status, 1956, 1961, 1966 


Percentage Fer: 
Numerical distribution fcc centage 
i distribution : 
Marital status increase 
1956 1961 1966 1956 1961 1966 1961-66 
Population i5iandiover ss.) 10,855,581 12,046,325 13,423,123 100.0 100.0 100.0 11.4 
Single RA acme ree aa Sak he Lk 2,960,929 3,191,206 3,764,833 Pe fs 26.5 28.0 18.0 
Marriddokiee va ok toe ee 7,146,673 8,024,304 Opi Zao, 65.8 66.6 65.0 8.7 
IWidOWeteen wee CL yf Ue Wea Mi | 771 O.220 870,297 6.6 6.5 6.5 11.8 


Divorced. cr CR. eek, 36,768 52,992 64,776 0.3 0.4 O15) _ 23-2 
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Canada’s single population 15 years of age and over increased by 18 per cent in 
the 1961-66 period but only by 8 per cent in 1956-61 and by 5 per cent in 1951-56. 
The marked increase in the single adult population is mainly the result of a sub- 
stantially larger number of persons in the young adult ages who were born in the 
postwar period when the birth rate was high. In contrast, the married population 
increased by 8.7 per cent between 1961 and 1966; the gain in the previous five- 
year period was 12.3 per cent. The combined widowed and divorced population 
increased to 12.5 per cent in 1961-66; it was 11.1 per cent between 1956 and 1961. 

Provincially, the largest proportion of single people in the adult population 
lived in the Northwest Territories and Quebec, 33.3 per cent and 33.1 per cent 
respectively; the smallest proportion was in British Columbia, 24.6 per cent. 
Ontario showed the largest percentage of its population 15 years of age and over to 
be married, 67.6 per cent, while Prince Edward Island showed the smallest, 60.5 
per cent. British Columbia, with 8.4 per cent, had proportionally more widowed 
and divorced persons than other provinces while the smallest proportions were 
recorded in the Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 4.9 per cent in each, and in 
Quebec, 5.8 per cent. 


Both young and old turn out every year for the 40-mile Miles for Millions walk to raise 
money for worthy causes. 
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Bilingualism 


Throughout Canada’s history, the existence of two major linguistic groups has 
been one of the dynamic forces which has shaped the country and has contributed 
much to its unique character. To safeguard this valuable national heritage, the fed- 
eral government has taken a number of steps to ensure the equal participation of 
both English-speaking and French-speaking Canadians in Canada’s future. 

In 1963, it appointed a Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism 
whose purpose was to enquire into a wide range of questions relating to language 
and culture in Canada. Following the publication of the first volume of the Com- 
mission’s Report, the Government introduced an Official Languages Bill in the 
House of Commons in October 1968. After careful study and discussion the final 
version of the Bill was unanimously adopted in July 1969 and came into force in 
September of the same year. 

Section 2 of the Official Languages Act stipulates that ‘‘the English and French 
languages are the official languages of Canada’”’ and that they “‘possess and enjoy 
equality of status and equal rights and privileges as to their use in all the institu- 
tions of the Parliament and Government of Canada.”’ 

In addition, the Act contains three main sections. First, a number of clauses 
ensure that all public documents issued by any federal authority are produced in 
English and French. Second, the Act specifies that “bilingual districts’ will be 
created. In these districts, and in certain other situations, federal government ser- 
vices will be available to the public in both official languages. Finally, the Act 


In the federal civil service during 1971-72, 1,350 persons were studying English and 7,650 
were studying French. 


ph 
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outlines the responsibilities of a Commissioner of Official Languages whose job it 
is to ensure compliance with the spirit and the intent of the Act. 

In consideration of Section 2, ‘‘it is the duty of the Commissioner to take all 
actions and measures within his authority with a view to ensuring recognition of 
the status of each of the official languages and compliance with the spirit and 
intent of this... Act in the administration of the affairs of the institutions of the 
Parliament and Government of Canada and, for that purpose, to conduct and carry 
out investigations either on his own initiative or pursuant to any complaint made 
to him and to report and make recommendations with respect thereto as provided 
in this... Act” (Section 25). 

It follows from this section that the Commissioner exercises two basic functions, 
those of language ombudsman and linguistic auditor general. It should be noted 
that his powers can only be brought to bear in matters of federal jurisdiction. The 
Commissioner is appointed by Parliament for seven years and is eligible to be re- 
appointed for further terms not exceeding seven years. He is required to submit an 
annual report to Parliament on his activities during the preceding year. 

In order to develop and implement its official languages program, the Govern- 
ment created the Bilingualism Development Program within the Department of 
the Secretary of State. Responsibility for different aspects of the Bilingualism Dev- 
elopment Program has been divided among four branches. 


The Languages Administration Branch is responsible for bilingualism pro- 
grams undertaken jointly with the provinces. The primary activity in this area to 
date has been the development of a program to provide grants to help finance both 
schooling in the minority language and second language instruction. The Branch 
also helps organizations in the private sector that request advice or assistance on 
matters pertaining to bilingualism and co-operates with other interested agencies 
to help develop the bilingual character of the National Capital Region. 


The Bilingualism Programmes Branch works in close co-operation with the 
Treasury Board and the Public Service Commission in the development and co- 
ordination of bilingualism policy as it affects the public services. Its functions also 
involve the provision of assistance to departments and agencies on matters per- 
taining to bilingualism. In addition, it is responsible for liaison with the Bilingual 
Districts Advisory Board. 


The Social Action Branch is responsible for the development of a grants pro- 
gram with two major objectives: to promote greater understanding between the 
two major linguistic groups and better appreciation on the part of all Canadians of 
the bilingual character of Canadian society; and to reinforce and promote the 
linguistic and cultural development of official-language communities in areas 
where they are established as minorities. 

Through this series of programs, the Government hopes to ensure equality of 
opportunity for both French-speaking and English-speaking Canadians in the life 
of the nation. It also hopes to preserve and strengthen a Canadian society encom- 
passing two languages and many cultural traditions. 
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Immigration 


Immigration has profoundly affected Canada’s postwar growth and prosperity. 
Between the beginning of 1946 and the end of 1969, 3,267,144 immigrants arrived 
in Canada, who made up 20 per cent of Canada’s population growth during that 
period. Approximately one Canadian in seven is a postwar immigrant. 

Peak years for immigration since the war were 1957, when 282,164 persons 
were received, and 1967, when 222,876 were admitted. But there has been a 
steady flow of immigrants. In 1969, 161,531 settled in Canada, and in 1970, 
147,713 were admitted. 

Since Confederation almost 10 million immigrants have come to Canada and on 
January 1, 1971, the number of Canadian residents born outside the country was 
well over 3 million. 

During 1969, the last full year for which statistics are available, immigrants from 
Britain and Ireland represented 20.6 per cent of the total. Other large groups were 
from the United States (14.1 per cent), the West Indies (8.1 per cent), Italy (6.4 per 
cent), China (5.1 per cent), Portugal (4.4 per cent), Greece (4.3 per cent), Germany 
(3.6 per cent), France (3.4 per cent), and India (3.3 per cent). 

Canada’s labour force during 1969 was augmented by 84,349 immigrant 
workers. Of these, 27.8 per cent were classed in the manufacturing, mechanical, or 
construction trades and 34.9 per cent in the professional or managerial categories. 
Labouring groups made up 2.4 per cent, and 2.7 per cent were classed as agricul- 
tural workers. Early figures for 1970 indicate that the numbers of skilled and pro- 
fessional immigrants continue to be high while the numbers of semi-skilled and 
unskilled immigrants are declining. 

Postwar immigration figures based on the years 1946-69 inclusive show the fol- 
lowing settlement of immigrants by areas: Ontario 52.6 per cent, Quebec 20.5 per 
cent, the Prairies 13.3 per cent, British Columbia 10.7 per cent, the Atlantic Prov- 
inces 2.7 per cent, the Northwest Territories 0.1 per cent, and unspecified 0.1 per 
Celt 

An Assisted Passage Loan plan was introduced in 1951 to help those who might 
not be able to come to Canada because of financial circumstances. Up to the end of 
1970, 308,423 persons had received assistance, and a total of $55,873,229 had 
been advanced; most of it was repaid. In 1970 itself, 2,982 persons were granted 
loans totalling $1,037,923. 

On October 1, 1967, new immigration regulations came into effect, and the prin- 
ciples governing the selection of immigrants were spelled out in detail. An assess- 
ment system permits immigration officers to apply the same standards in the same 
way to potential immigrants from all areas of the world. The regulations formally 
confirm that Canadian citizens or permanent residents of Canada are entitled to 
bring their dependents to Canada; the privilege of citizens or permanent residents 
in applying for more distant relatives to come to Canada is extended to all areas of 
the world as new classes of relatives become eligible. 

By linking selection standards to conditions within Canada, the new regulations 
seek to ensure a flow of immigrants suited to the economic and manpower 
requirements of this country. They make a clear distinction between dependents 
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Since Confederation almost 10 million immigrants have come to Canada. 


and relatives entering the work force. There are three categories of immigrants: 
“sponsored dependents,” ‘nominated (non-dependent) relatives,” and ‘“‘indepen- 
dent applicants,’’ who are neither sponsored nor nominated. 

Sponsored dependents are admitted to Canada provided they are in good health 

and of good character. Independent applicants must meet certain standards under 
an assessment system based on education and training, pre-arranged employment, 
personal assessment, occupational demand, occupational skill, age, knowledge of 
French or English, relatives in Canada, and employment opportunities in the area 
_ of destination. 
Canadian immigration offices—or the services of an immigration officer—are 
_ maintained in Australia, Austria, Belgium, Britain, Denmark, Egypt, France, Ger- 
_ many, Greece, Hong Kong, Hungary, India, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
_ Lebanon, the Netherlands, Pakistan, the Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
_ Switzerland, Trinidad, the United States, and Yugoslavia. In other countries the 
| Department of External Affairs, through its missions (or through British diplo- 
matic or consular offices) takes care of the interests of Canadian immigration. 
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Government 


Canada is a federal state, established in 1867. In that year, the British Parlia- 
ment, at the request of three separate colonies (Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick), passed the British North America Act, which ‘‘federally united”’ the 
three ‘‘to form ... one Dominion under the name of Canada.’’ The Act merely 
embodied, with one modification (providing for the appointment of extra Senators 
to break a deadlock between the two Houses of Parliament) the decisions which 
delegates from the colonies, the ‘‘Fathers of Confederation,’’ had themselves 
arrived at. 

The Act divided the Dominion into four provinces. The pre-Confederation 
“province of Canada’”’ became the provinces of Ontario and Quebec; Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick retained their former limits. In 1870, the Parliament of 
Canada created Manitoba; in 1871, British Columbia entered the Union, and in 
1873 Prince Edward Island. In 1905, the Parliament of Canada created 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, and in 1949 Newfoundland came in. 

The B.N.A. Act gave Canada complete internal self-government, and gradually 
the country acquired full control over its external affairs also. It is now a fully sov- 
ereign state, except that a few (but very important) parts of its Constitution can be 
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changed only by Act of the British Parliament. This limitation, however, is purely 
nominal. The British Parliament invariably passes any amendment requested by 
the Canadian. The only reason the full power of amendment has not been trans- 
fered to Canada is that Canadians have not been able to agree on any amending 
formula. 

The B.N.A. Act gave the Canadian Parliament power to ‘‘make laws for the 
peace, order and good government of Canada in relation to all matters... not... 
assigned exclusively to the Legislatures of the provinces.’”’ To make assurance 
doubly sure, the Act added a list of examples of this general power. These 
included defence; raising money by any kind of taxation; regulation of trade and 
commerce; navigation and shipping; fisheries; money and banking; bankruptcy 
and insolvency; interest; patents and copyrights; marriage and divorce; criminal 
law and criminal procedure; penitentiaries; interprovincial and international 
steamships, ferries, railways, canals and telegraphs; and any ‘“‘works’”’ declared by 
Parliament to be “‘for the general advantage of Canada.’’ Amendments have added 
unemployment insurance, and power to amend the Constitution except in regard 
to the division of powers between Parliament and the provincial Legislatures, the 
rights guaranteed to the English and French languages, the constitutional rights of 
certain religious denominations in education, the requirement of an annual ses- 
sion of Parliament, and the maximum duration of Parliament. 

The Act of 1867 gave Parliament and the provincial Legislatures concurrent 
power over agriculture and immigration (with the national law prevailing over the 
provincial in case of conflict); and amendments provided for concurrent jurisdic- 
tion over pensions (but with provincial law prevailing in case of conflict). 

Decisions by the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council (the final court 
of appeal for Canada until 1949) made the examples of the ‘“‘peace, order and good 
government” power almost swallow up the general power of which they were sup- 
posed to be examples. The general power came to mean little more than jurisdic- 
tion to pass temporary laws to meet wartime emergencies. But judicial decisions 
also interpreted Parliament’s powers to cover interprovincial and international 
telephones and interprovincial and international highway traffic, and all air navi- 
gation and broadcasting. 

The B.N.A. Act established a limited official bilingualism. In debates in both 
Houses of Parliament, members may use either English or French; the records and 
journals of both Houses must be kept in both languages; Acts of Parliament must 
be published in both; and either language may be used in any pleading or process 
in courts set up by Parliament. The same provisions apply to the legislature and 
courts of Quebec. 

In fact, the Government and Parliament of Canada, and the Governments and 
Legislatures of Quebec, Ontario, New Brunswick, and Newfoundland, have 
extended bilingualism beyond the constitutional requirements. The whole of the 
central administration at the national capital, and anywhere where there is a suf- 
ficient French-speaking or English-speaking minority, is now being thoroughly 
bilingualized. In 1969, Parliament adopted the Official Languages Act which 
declared that English and French enjoy equal status and are the official languages 
of Canada for all purposes of the Parliament and Government of Canada. The same 
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thing is happening in New Brunswick. Quebec has long been fully bilingual, both 
officially and in fact. 

Except for limited official bilingualism, and certain educational rights for some 
religious minorities, the Canadian Constitution provides no specific protection for 
basic rights like freedom of worship, of the press, and of assembly. Such rights are 
protected by the ordinary law; but all of them could be curtailed or abolished by 
Parliament or the provincial Legislatures. Such action would be contrary to the 
Canadian tradition, however. Indeed, in 1960 the Parliament of Canada adopted a 
Bill of Rights and the present Government has proposed a constitutional Charter of 
Human Rights, placing such rights beyond the power of either Parliament or the 
Legislatures. 

Each provincial Legislature has exclusive power over the amendment of the 
provincial Constitution (except as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor, the 
legal head of the provincial executive): natural resources; direct taxation for 
provincial purposes; prisons; hospitals, asylums and charities; municipal institu- 
tions; licences for provincial or municipal revenue; local works and undertakings, 
incorporation of provincial companies; solemnization of marriage; property and 
civil rights; the administration of justice (including the establishment of courts, 
civil and criminal, and civil procedure); matters of a merely local or private 
nature; and education, subject to certain safeguards for denominational schools in 
Newfoundland and Protestant or Roman Catholic schools in the other provinces. 
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Judicial decisions have given “‘property and civil rights’? a very wide scope, 
including most labour legislation and much of social security. 


The Canadian Constitution 


The B.N.A. Act and amendments form the basic law of the Canadian Constitu- 
tion. But they provide only a skeleton framework of government. This is filled out 
by judicial interpretation, by various Acts of Parliament and the Legislatures, and, 
most of all, by custom or ‘‘convention’’: the generally accepted understandings 
about how the legal machinery should be worked. A person taking the B.N.A. Act 
literally would think Canada was governed by an absolute monarch. In fact, the 
monarch’s powers are exercised, as the Fathers of Confederation put it, ‘‘according 
to the well understood principles of the British Constitution’’; that is, according to 
the usages and understandings which gradually transformed the British monarchy 
into a parliamentary democracy. These conventions Canada has inherited and 
adapted to suit her own needs. 


The Government of Canada 


The Executive. By free and deliberate choice of the Fathers of Confederation, 
Canada is a constitutional monarchy. The executive government “‘is vested in the 


Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by Prince Philip and Princess Anne, visited British 
Columbia to celebrate the centennial of British Columbia’s joining Confederation. 
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The Governor-General the 
Rt. Hon. Roland Michener 
and Mrs. Michener in the 
garden of Rideau Hall, 
Ottawa. 


Queen” of Canada (who is also Queen of Britain, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Ceylon). In strict law, her powers are very great. In fact, they are exercised on the 
advice of a Cabinet responsible to the House of Commons which is elected by the 
people. 

For most purposes, the Queen is represented by the Governor-General (now 
always a Canadian), whom she appoints, on the advice of the Canadian Cabinet, 
for a period of, normally, five to seven years. In very extraordinary circumstances, 
the Governor-General may act on his own. For instance, if the Prime Minister dies, 
the Governor must choose a new one from the party with a majority in Parliament, 
to hold office till that party can choose a new leader. Again, if a Cabinet came out 
of an election with less than half the seats in Parliament, and asked for an immedi- 
ate fresh election, the Governor-General would have to refuse, since a newly 
elected Parliament must at least be allowed to meet and try to transact public busi- 
ness. 

Except in such extraordinary circumstances, however, the Queen or the Gover- 
nor-General must act on the advice of the Cabinet, or, in a few cases, of its head, 
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The Prime Minister of Canada, the Rt. Hon. Pierre Elliott Trudeau, chats with Jean-Marc 
Léger, the Secretary General of the Agency for Cultural and Technical Co-operation among 
French-speaking countries. 


the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister appoints the members of the Cabinet, 
decides when Parliament shall meet; normally decides when a new Parliament 
shall be elected (though there must be an election at least every five years, unless 
war, invasion, or rebellion makes it impossible). The Cabinet appoints the 
members of the Senate (the Upper House of Parliament), the judges of the superior, 
district, and county courts, and the Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces. It can 
annul any provincial law within one year of its passing. It commands the armed 
forces, appoints public servants, pardons criminals, declares war, makes peace, 
appoints ambassadors, makes and ratifies treaties, and makes regulations within 
the limits set by Acts of Parliament. 

The Cabinet is unknown to the law, the Prime Minister very nearly so. The 
B.N.A. Act provides only for a ‘“‘Queen’s Privy Council for Canada,”’ appointed by 
the Governor-General to ‘“‘aid and advise’’ him. In fact, this body does nothing. It 
consists of all Cabinet Ministers, all former Ministers, ex-Speakers of both Houses, 
the Chief Justice, ex-Chief Justices, and various distinguished citizens appointed 
as a mark of honour. Its only practical importance is that it provides the legal basis 
for the Cabinet, which, legally, is simply ‘‘the Committee of the Privy Council.” 

The Cabinet consists of those Privy Councillors whom the Prime Minister 
invites to its meetings. In practice, this means the heads of all departments, and 
usually also a few ministers ‘‘without portfolio,” that is, without departments. In 
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April 1970, the Cabinet had 30 members: the Prime Minister, 24 heads of depart- 
ments, and 5 ministers, without portfolio. Usually, there is one Senator without 
portfolio. By custom, all ministers must have a seat in one House or the other, 
or get one within a reasonable time. 

The Cabinet has no fixed term. It holds office till the Prime Minister dies or 
resigns. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Cabinet lasted for over 15 years, Sir John A. Mac- 
donald’s second Cabinet for almost 13. 

If an opposition party wins more than half the seats at a general election, the 
Cabinet resigns, and the Governor-General calls on the leader of the victorious 
party to become Prime Minister. The new Prime Minister chooses his Cabinet from 
his own party: at least one minister from every province (except, usually, Prince 
Edward Island), and normally eight to ten each from Ontario and Quebec, six to 
eight from the Western Provinces, at least one English-speaking Protestant from 
Quebec, at least one French-speaking minister from outside Quebec, and at least 
one Irish Roman Catholic. 

The Cabinet must speak as one on all questions of Government policy. A mini- 
ster who cannot support that policy must resign. Each minister of a department is 
answerable to the House of Commons for that department, and the whole Cabinet 
is answerable to the House for Government policy and administration generally. If 
the Cabinet is defeated in the House on a motion of want of confidence, it must 
either resign office— when the Governor-General will call on the Leader of the 
Opposition to form a new Cabinet -— or advise a fresh election — generally the latter 
nowadays. 

Defeat of a major Government bill will ordinarily be considered a vote of want of 
confidence and lead to the same consequences. But the Cabinet can choose to con- 
sider any such defeat not decisive. It is then open to the House to vote straight 
want of confidence. 

Only the Cabinet can introduce bills for the raising or spending of public 
money. Ordinary members of the House of Commons can move to reduce 
proposed taxes or expenditures, but not to raise them. The rules of the House allot 
most of its time to Cabinet business, and nearly all legislation now comes from the 
Cabinet. The Cabinet also has the sole power to move closure, cutting off debate; 
and, if the parties fail to agree, the Cabinet can move to fix a time-table for the 
various stages of a bill. But the rules are careful also to provide abundant opportu- 
nity for the Opposition to question, criticize, and attack. Twenty-five days of each 
parliamentary session are specifically allotted to the Opposition to debate any 
subject it pleases, and on six of those days it can move want of confidence. 


The Legislature: Parliament. Parliament consists of the Queen, the Senate and 
the House of Commons. 

The Senate has 102 members, appointed by the Cabinet: 24 from Ontario, 24 
from Quebec, 24 from the Maritime Provinces (10 each from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, 4 from Prince Edward Island), 24 from the Western Provinces (6 each), 
and 6 from Newfoundland. Senators now retire at age 75. 

The B.N.A. Act gives the Senate exactly the same powers as the House of Com- 
mons, except that money bills must originate in the Commons. The Senate can 
reject any bill, but rarely does. It does most of the work on private bills (incorpo- 
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ration of companies, and so on), and subjects general legislation to careful scrutiny 
in committee. Special Senate committees have also investigated major public 
problems and produced valuable reports. In December 1971 the Senate had 66 
Liberals, 1 Independent Liberal, 19 Progressive Conservatives, 1 Social Credit, 2 
Independents, and 13 vacancies. 


The House of Commons, to which alone the Cabinet is responsible, has 264 
members: 7 from Newfoundland, 11 from Nova Scotia, 10 from New Brunswick, 4 
from Prince Edward Island, 74 from Quebec, 88 from Ontario, 13 each from Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan, 19 from Alberta, 23 from British Columbia, and 1 each 
from the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. They are elected by single-member 
constituencies, broadly speaking in proportion to the population of each province; 
but no province can have fewer members in the Commons than in the Senate. The 
total number of members is redistributed after each decennial census. Any adult 
Canadian citizen (with obvious exceptions, such as people in jail) can vote. At 
December 1971 the Liberals had 150 members, the Progressive Conservatives 71, 
the New Democratic Party 25, the Social Credit Party of Canada 13, Independents 
2, Independent Liberal 1, and there were 2 vacancies. 


All legislation goes through three ‘‘readings.”’ The first is purely formal. On the 
second, the House gives the bill “preliminary consideration,” and if satisfied, 
refers it to a committee, where it is dealt with clause by clause. Money bills, and 
such others as the House thinks fit, are referred to the Committee of the Whole, 
that is, the whole House, sitting under special rules facilitating detailed discus- 
sion. All other bills are sent to one of the 18 ‘“‘Standing Committees” (12 to 30 
members each) which specialize in a certain subject or subjects. The appropriate 
committee then reports the bill to the House, with or without amendments, and at 
this stage any member may propose amendments, which are debatable. Then 
comes third reading. If the bill passes this, it is sent to the Senate, where it goes 
through much the same procedure. 


The Canadian Constitution would be unworkable without political parties. Yet 
parties are almost totally unknown to Canadian law: a notable example of the con- 
ventions of the Constitution. They make possible a stable Government, capable of 
carrying its policies into effect. They provide continuous organized criticism of 
that Government. They make possible an orderly transfer of power from one Gov- 
ernment to another. They help to educate the electorate on public affairs and to 
reconcile divergent elements and interests from different parts of the country. 


The Liberal party has its roots in the pre-Confederation Reform parties which 
struggled for the establishment of parliamentary responsible government in the 
1840’s. The Progressive Conservative party goes back to a coalition of moderate 
Conservatives and moderate Reformers in the province of Canada in 1854, six 
years after responsible government had been won. It was broadened into a 
national party in 1867, when Sir John A. Macdonald, the first national Prime Mini- 
ster, formed a Cabinet of eight Conservatives and five Liberals or Reformers, 
whose followers soon became known as ‘“‘Liberal-Conservatives.’’ The present 
name was adopted in 1942. The New Democratic Party dates from 1961, when the 
major trade union federation (the Canadian Labour Congress) and the C.C.F. party 
joined forces to launch a new party. (The C.C.F.—Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation — had been founded in 1932, by a group of farmer and labour parties in 
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the western provinces.) The Social Credit party of Canada is based on the mone- 
tary theories of Major Clifford Douglas and, at the present time, its members in the 
House of Commons are all from Quebec. 


The Judiciary. Most of the courts are provincial, but their judges, from county 
courts up, are appointed by the Government of Canada (except for the courts of 
probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick). Parliament has power to establish a 
general court of appeal, and other courts for the better administration of the laws it 
passes, and has established the Supreme Court of Canada and other courts. The 
Supreme Court of Canada and the provincial courts form a single system, dealing 
with cases arising under both dominion and provincial laws. The Supreme Court 
of Canada may also give advisory opinions on any law or proposed law, dominion 
or provincial. 

The Supreme Court of Canada is made up of a Chief Justice and eight Puisne Jus- 
tices, appointed by the Government of Canada. Three of the nine must be Quebec 
lawyers. Judges of this court and the provincial superior courts can be removed 
only by Address to the Governor-General from both Houses of Parliament. None 
has ever been removed. 


The nine justices of the Supreme Court of Canada. 
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The Peel County (Ont.) Court House. 


Provincial and Territorial Government 


In each province, the machinery of government is substantially the same as that 
of the central government, except that no province has an Upper House. 

Most of northern Canada west of Hudson Bay is not part of any province. It is 
organized in two territories, The Yukon and the Northwest Territories, which 
come directly under the Government and Parliament of Canada but enjoy a grow- 
ing degree of self-government. 

The Yukon is ruled by a Commissioner, appointed by the Government of 
Canada, and an elected Council of seven. The Commissioner in Council can pass 
laws dealing with direct taxation for local purposes, establishment of Territorial 
offices, sale of liquor, preservation of game, municipal institutions, licences, 
incorporation of local companies, solemnization of marriage, property and civil 
rights, and matters of a local and private nature. 

The Northwest Territories are ruled by a Gocnnienonen appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, and a council of fourteen, of whom four are appointed by the 
central Government and ten elected. The Commissioner in Council has substan- 
tially the same powers as in the Yukon. 


Municipal Government 


Municipal government, being a matter of provincial jurisdiction, varies consid- 
erably. All municipalities (cities, towns, villages, and rural municipalities) are 
governed by an elected Council. In Ontario and Quebec, there are also counties, 
which, for certain purposes, group smaller municipal units, and both these prov- 
inces have begun to set up regional municipalities for metropolitan areas. 

In general, the municipalities are responsible for police and fire protection; 
local jails, roads, and hospitals; water supply and sanitation; and schools (often 
administered by distinct boards elected for the purpose). They get their revenue 
mainly from taxes on real estate, permits, and licences, and grants from the prov- 
inces. The total number of municipalities is now about 4,500. 


EUGENE FoRSEY and JEAN-CHARLES BONENFANT 
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Citizenship 


There have been over 1,150,000 grants of citizenship since 1947 and the annual 
total runs close to 60,000. These grants are processed by the Citizenship Registra- 
tion Branch, which is responsible for the administration of the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Act and Regulations. The branch deals with the acquisition and loss of cit- 
izenship, naturalization, and proof of status as well as other related applications. 

A staff of approximately 200 operates the headquarters in Ottawa and the 13 cit- 
izenship courts located in the principal cities. Less populated areas and isolated 
districts are served by circuit courts. Normal courts of law also handle citizenship 
cases, as do other government offices and appointed officials, so that the services 
of the branch are available in remote areas of the country. 

The main task of the branch is to give the public continuous service. Besides 
dealing with the annual case-load of approximately 130,000 applications of 


Citizens of Canada have brought customs and traditions from many lands. Here a Ukrainian 
Shumka dancer and a Scottish Highland dancer perform at Leamy Park in Hull, Que. 
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The Community Folk Art Council of Metro Toronto, Ont., provided the program for Canadiana 
Week. Here Butler Irish Dancers perform in front of the City Hall. 


various kinds the branch must interpret the Act and Regulations, and on occasion 
propose revisions to them, as well as review procedures. 

The branch also seeks to enlist the help of clubs, ethnic associations, and other 
community groups in reaching those who can apply for citizenship and in arous- 
ing the interest of the public. 


Natural claims to citizenship 


Natural claims to citizenship are normally derived through parents or by birth 
within the boundaries of a country. Canada allows both these types of claims, but 
restricts citizenship acquired through the parents to the father. There are also a 
number of special clauses to qualify certain categories, such as British subjects or 
wives of Canadian citizens, who have been legally admitted and were resident in 
this country prior to 1947 when the present legislation was introduced. 


Citizenship by grant 


Citizenship may also be acquired by a ministerial grant once application has 
been made and the requirements have been met. The basic requirements are resi- 
dence for five years (reduced to one year for the wife of a Canadian citizen), a good 
character, a knowledge of one of the official languages, an understanding of the 
responsibilities and privileges of citizenship, the intention to remain in the 
country as a permanent resident, and acceptance of allegiance to Canada. There 
are also special provisions dealing with minor children. 


SEE 


Education 


Education is a matter of vital concern to Canadians in a very fundamental way. 
And well it should be, for it is estimated that in the 1970-71 academic year over 
6,300,000 persons were enrolled as full-time students in 17,000 educational insti- 
tutions, being taught by 310,000 full-time teachers, at a cost to the Canadian tax- 
payer of over $7,600 million. Another way of looking at these statistics is to 
observe that one in three Canadians is involved directly in education as either a 
student or a teacher and that over 20 cents out of every tax dollar collected at all 
levels of government, federal, provincial, and municipal, is devoted to education. 
At all levels of government, then, education costs are a considerable factor, and 
at the municipal level they form by far the largest single item of expenditure. 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


By virtue of the terms of Confederation, education in Canada is a responsibility 
of the provinces. There exist in the country, then, distinct provincial systems of 
education which, while having many features in common, differ in matters of 
school district organization, curricula, financing, school laws, and so on. Each 
province has established a Department of Education under a minister who is a 
member of the Cabinet, and has provided for the establishment and operation of 
public elementary and secondary schools by locally-elected or appointed school 
boards which operate under the school act of the province. While delegating much 
of the responsibility for operating schools to the local educational authorities, 
provincial departments of education have maintained direct responsibility for cer- 
tifying teachers, approving school board budgets, and supervising the quality of 
the provincial education system. Local school boards are responsible for building 
and maintaining schools, hiring teachers and administrative personnel, providing 
transportation for pupils where necessary, and, within increasing limits, deter- 
mining the subjects to be taught and the text-books to be used. 

In 1970-71, just over 95 per cent of Canadian children attended publicly-sup- 
ported and locally operated schools; the remaining 5 per cent attended either 
privately-operated schools or schools operated under the auspices of the federal 
government. Federally sponsored schools are, specifically, schools in the prov- 
inces for Indian children, schools in the Territories operated by the territorial gov- 
ernments, and schools for armed forces’ dependents on major Canadian defence 
establishments in Canada and overseas. 

The last decade in Canada has witnessed major reorganization of most school 
systems. The trend is towards creating large units of school administration. 
Alberta and British Columbia were the pioneers in Canada in establishing large 
units and gradually similar systems have developed in other provinces. The 
approach to the establishment of large districts has varied from province to prov- 
ince. Some have completely reorganized school districts through legislative 
action. For example, in 1967 New Brunswick legislated out of existence the 
400-odd districts that operated schools at the time, and created 33 new districts 
covering the whole province. Other provinces have reorganized their school dis- 
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trict system gradually, making use of both legislation and local referenda. Two 
examples of this are Ontario and Manitoba. In Ontario, the township school area 
used to be the traditional unit of school administration. Legislation in the 1960’s 
decreed that the township would be the major unit, and subsequent legislation 
made the county the administrative unit. This gradual introduction of large units 
of administration has resulted in a reduction in the number of active school boards 
in Ontario from 3,800 in 1959-60 to 222 in 1970-71. For some years the province of 
Manitoba has been divided into 48 large ‘‘divisions’” for secondary school 
administration but it has many small school districts operating elementary 
schools. Gradually, through a series of referenda in the school districts, amalgama- 
tion of the small school districts with the divisions has taken place, until 1970-71 
when only 8 of the 48 large geographical divisions were not organized on the uni- 
tary division plan where one board was responsible for both elementary and sec- 
ondary education. 

In Quebec, legislation in 1961 created large units of administration for second- 
ary school education but small elementary school districts have continued to 
exist. Recent announcements from the province indicate that elementary school 
districts will be reorganized in 1971-72 and that then only 168 boards will exist to 
administer elementary education in the province. 

Newfoundland has recently reorganized its school district system by 
amalgamating most of the Protestant districts that operated schools. On January 
1, 1970, 43 districts existed in the province: 15 for Roman Catholic schools, 26 for 


Children in the nursery class of the Toronto French School sing and act out the words of a 
French song. 
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Provincial Grades Systems 
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integrated Protestant boards, and one each for the Pentecostal and Seventh Day 
Adventist boards. Both Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island have announced 
plans to reorganize school districts. 

No uniform pattern of grade organization exists in Canada. Each province has its 
own particular system. In interpreting the grade systems of the provinces, the fol- 
lowing points should be recognized: 

1. The senior matriculation year is defined (for purposes of the chart even 
though the term may not be used in most provinces) as that point in the secondary 
school system of the province from which it takes three years to complete a pass 
bachelor’s degree at a provincial university. 

2. Ungraded systems, allowing students to progress at their own rate rather than 
through a lock-step grade promotion system, are being implemented in most prov- 
inces. (In reality, the numbers shown in the chart for New Brunswick and Quebec 
indicate ‘‘years’’ rather than ‘‘grades.’’) 

3. Students completing the 11th year of study in Quebec must take two further 
years at the collegial level (CEGEP) before admission to university. 
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“Outward Bound” is a rigorous training 
program of the Alberta Department of 
Youth, Recreation Branch. Among 
other accomplishments, boys learn how 
to climb mountains and survive in the 
wilderness. Here, climbing a 12-foot 
wall calls for a team effort. 


4. In Ontario, ‘‘elementary’’ Roman Catholic separate schools provide for kin- 
dergarten through Grade 10 inclusive. 

5. Kindergarten classes are not provided in the public school systems of New 
Brunswick and Alberta. Only in Nova Scotia is the pre-Grade I year (called 
“Primary’’) uniformly provided throughout the province. In other provinces the 
availability of pre-school classes has been increasing rapidly in recent years. 

6. Both Ontario and Manitoba provide pre-kindergarten or nursery classes for 
children under age five. However there are only limited numbers of these classes. 

7. In Nova Scotia, high school graduation may be at either the junior matricu- 
lation (Grade 11) or senior matriculation level (Grade 12). Recent developments in 
the province, however, indicate that there will shortly be only one level of gradua- 
tion —Grade 12. 

8. Grade 13 in British Columbia is being phased out, since this program is 
offered in the regional and district colleges. In 1971-72, Grade 13 will be 
eliminated completely. 


Vocational and Technical Education 


Vocational and technical education is provided at both the secondary and post- 
secondary level in most provinces. There are three basic types of institutions — 
secondary schools (either technical high schools or composite high schools), trade 
schools that operate at the secondary age level, and post-secondary technical insti- 
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tutes or community colleges. Most of the trade schools and technical institutes 
across Canada are provincially operated, while vocational and technical educa- 
tion at the secondary level is provided by local school boards. 

In addition to the vocational education and training available through provin- 
cial or local facilities, many private trade schools and business colleges offer a 
wide variety of trade and technical courses, sometimes through correspondence. 

Under the Adult Occupational Training Act, the Government of Canada 
assumes responsibility for financing the cost of training and re-training adults. 
Often this arrangement is accommodated through payment to public or private 
institutions that provide the appropriate training programs. 


Higher Education 


Depending on the province and the level of high school graduation, a student 
may enter an institution of higher education in Canada after anywhere from 11 to 
13 years of schooling. Courses of study at universities vary in length, from a three- 
year program beyond senior matriculation for a pass bachelor’s degree, to five or 
six years for first professional degrees in such fields as dentistry, law and medi- 
cine. Master’s degree programs require a minimum of one year of study and 
research beyond an approved bachelor’s degree, while doctorates normally 
require an additional two years beyond the master’s degree. 

Increasing enrolment continues to be one of the major problems facing Canadian 
universities, owing in large part to the number of students reaching college age and 
in part to the increasing importance and prestige attached to a university education. 
To meet the challenge of increasing enrolments, several new universities have been 
chartered in the last decade, existing institutions have expanded their facilities, 


School children in White- 
horse, Yukon, are enthrall- 
ed bya sourdough’s stories 
of the old days in the 
Yukon. 
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and new colleges have been formed. To help relieve the pressure of increas- 
ing enrolments and to provide a variety of post-secondary programs other than 
university-level courses, several provinces have developed a network of com- 
munity colleges. In Quebec, the Colléges d’Enseignement général et professionnel 
(CEGEP’s) provide two-year programs as a requirement for entrance to the provin- 
cial universities and also a variety of three-year terminal vocational programs 
leading to employment. In Ontario, the Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology 
offer two and three-year post-secondary non-university programs. In British 
Columbia, regional and district colleges, of which there were eight in 1970-71, 
provide two-year university transfer courses as well as career or terminal voca- 
tional programs. In Manitoba, the existing institutes of technology have been 
recently converted to junior colleges. In other provinces, junior colleges or tech- 
nical institutes or special post-secondary institutions provide facilities for 
students who are not university-bound and for some university-transfer work. 

It is estimated that in 1970-71 some 330,000 full-time students and 147,000 part- 
time students were enrolled in university-level programs, an increase of approxi- 
mately 34,000 full-time and 25,000 part-time students. 


Students, taking the bio- 
logy of pollution course at 
Trent University, Peter- 
borough, Ont., examine a 
local waterway with the 
aid of their floating lab- 
oratory, Turtle II. 
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Red River Community College, Winnipeg, Man., offers a course in watch repair. 


Number of School Districts, School Trustees, Schools, and Students 
in Public School Systems,! 1970-71 


Number of School Districts? 


For both 


For For iementary Total Total Nusnbera Number 
: Elementary Secondary Number Number 
Frovince Schools Schools and of School of School of 

Onl Onl Secondary )..,. , Schools* Students 

nly nly Roel istricts Trustees 
Newfoundland. .... = = 43 43 569 820 161,000 
Prince Edward Island . . 306 15 3 324 1,191 245 29,900 
INOValScCOlLlaae an eae — 12 65 TE 473 715 214,900 
New Brunswick ... . — = 33 33 441 560 175,800 
PUEDE Re ae oes _ _— — = _ 3,300 1,598,800 
Ontariove).u oi ee Oe 145 _ ILI jpegs 2,140 4,800 2,022,400 
IManitobam aise pen 75 6 41 122 665 770 246,900 
Saskatchewan ..... 35 11 79 125 699 1,000 247,300 
Alberta gues. isc eee oka — — 195 195 894 1,260 423,900 
British Columbia... . —_ — 81 81 535 1,510 522,400 
WATKOT 32 2a" ee. wee ha = = -= = 22 4,600 
Northwest Territories® . = = 3 3 15 58 10,000 
Canada Totaly wy, - _ _ _ a 15.060 5.657.900 


‘Does not include federal Indian schools, federal schools in arctic Quebec and DND schools overseas. 

?As of January 1970 3Estimated “Preliminary figures 

>Schools in the Yukon are administered centrally by the Department of Education, Whitehorse. 

‘Except for the Public and R.C. separate school districts of Yellowknife and the R.C. separate school dis- 
trict of Hay River, all elementary-secondary education in the Northwest Territories is administered cen- 
trally by the Department of Education, Yellowknife. The number of students indicated is for all of the 
Northwest Territories. 
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The Rt. Hon. Lester Pearson confers a degree on a student of 
Carleton University, Ottawa, Ont., of which he is chancellor. 


Financing Canadian Education 


The percentage of Canada’s gross national product directed to education rose 
from 1.5 in 1944 to an estimated 9.0 in 1969, twenty-five years later. As stated 
previously, the total expenditure on education in 1970-71 was estimated to be 
about $7,600 million. 

The federal government makes grants, or a tax-sharing arrangement in lieu of 
grants, for the support of provincial trade and technical education, of second 
official language and minority language education, of university education and of 
a variety of manpower programs. The federal government also pays all costs of 
education for Indian and Eskimo students, children of armed forces’ personnel, 
and some dependent children of the war dead and of veterans. 

The brunt of educational costs is borne by provincial governments which have 
the ultimate responsibility for education in their jurisdiction. In most provinces, 
the cost of public elementary-secondary education is met through local taxation 
and provincial grants to school boards. In two provinces (Newfoundland and New 
Brunswick) almost the total cost of public education is borne by the provincial 
government out of the general revenues of the province. 

In 1967-68, universities and colleges received 70 per cent of their current 
operating funds from provincial governments and the federal government, 20 per 
cent from fees, 1.4 per cent from endowments, and 8.6 per cent from other sources. 
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Health Care 


Responsibility for the administration of health care services in Canada is a 
direct concern of provincial governments, with municipalities often exercising 
considerable authority over matters delegated to them by provincial legislatures. 
The federal government has jurisdiction over a number of health matters of 
national scope and provides important financial assistance to provincial health 
and hospital services. All levels of government are aided by a network of volun- 
tary agencies in different health fields. 

Advances in medicine and the development of better health services have con- 
tributed to a pronounced improvement in the health of Canadians during recent 
decades. In the period 1941-68, life expectancy at birth for men rose from 63 to 69 
years and for women, from 66 to 75.5 years. The infant mortality rate fell steadily 
from 61.1 per 1,000 live births in 1941 to 19.3 in 1969. The proportion of births 


- taking place in hospitals rose from 49 to 99.5 per cent, and the maternal mortality 


rate dropped from 36 to 2.1 per 100,000 live births. The three leading causes of 
death in 1969 were circulatory diseases, tumours, and diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem and sense-organs, which mainly affected persons over 45 years of age, 
whereas accidental deaths, the fourth ranking cause, were most common among 
younger adults. 

The Department of National Health and Welfare is the chief federal agency in 
health matters. In conjunction with other federal agencies and with provincial and 
local health agencies it works to raise the health level of all Canadians and 
provides assistance to the many who cannot or can only partially assist them- 
selves in the business of daily living. Through the Food and Drug Branch the 
Department is responsible for protecting the Canadian public from hazards to 
health in the foods, drugs, cosmetics, and medical devices sold to the public. The 
Medical Services Branch operates quarantine and immigration medical services 
and provides health services to Indians and Eskimos and other special groups. The 
Health Services Branch advises and provides consultative services to provincial 
and local health agencies on numerous matters concerning the health of Cana- 
dians. Technical advisory services to the provinces are provided through the 
Health Insurance and Resources Branch. Under the Canada Assistance Plan, the 
federal government contributes 50 per cent of the costs of health care services that 
provinces make available to persons who are eligible because of proven financial 
need. . 

Other important measures to improve the health of Canadians include public 
education programs on smoking to reduce the incidence of lung cancer and other 
diseases attributable to cigarette smoking, on maternal and child health to reduce 
infant and maternal mortality, and on environmental health to strive to eliminate 
harmful industrial and other chemical wastes from the environment. The Depart- 
ment has also developed a comprehensive program to protect the public from 
harmful radiation resulting from the use of radioactive materials. 

Pollution control in Canada has traditionally been a provincial responsibility, 
but the Department of National Health and Welfare gives consultative and tech- 
nical assistance for the investigation and control of specific pollution problems in 
many parts of the country. It has established a national sampling network to 
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provide useful information on the quality of the air in Canadian cities. The Depart- 
ment also has direct responsibility to assist the International Joint Commission to 
cope with air pollutants crossing the Canadian-American border. 


Medical Care Program 


The Medical Care Act was passed by Parliament in December 1966 and began to 
operate on July 1, 1968. As of January 1, 1971, all provinces had entered the fed- 
eral medical care program and it is anticipated that the Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
ritories will join by April 1972. The Medical Care Act provides that the federal 
government contributes to a province half the cost, for every person, of all insured 
services furnished under the plans of all provinces, multiplied by the number of 
insured persons in that province, provided that the provincial plan meets 
specified conditions. These conditions are comprehensiveness of medical ser- 
vices, universality of coverage, administration by public authority, and portability 
of benefits between provinces. 

Before the adoption of this Act, about 20 per cent of the Canadian population 
did not have any form of protection against the rapidly rising costs of medical and 
surgical care; the rest had varying degrees of protection, in a wide range of private 
plans and public arrangements. Under the new program comprehensive insurance 
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is available on equal terms and conditions to all residents of all provinces. This 
feature prevents any Canadian from being refused coverage because of his health, 
occupation, or age. 

The people of Canada today have truly comprehensive protection against the 
costs of medically required services of physicians and surgeons. This protection is 
available to all residents and is fully portable from province to province. The 
national average cost of providing such services in 1971 is estimated at about 
$55.60 a person each year. The federal government contributes about half, leaving 
about $27.80 a person to be raised by the provinces. 


Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services 


The federal-provincial hospital insurance program now covers 99.5 per cent of 
the insurable population of Canada. The system of federal grants-in-aid to the 
provinces to meet about 50 per cent of the cost of specified hospital services is set 
out in the federal Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act of 1957. Under 
the Established Programs (Interirn Arrangements) Act, provinces can contract out 
of various federal-provincial programs, including hospital insurance, and on 
January 1, 1965, Quebec did so. Accordingly, the federal contribution to the 
Quebec hospital insurance program is made through tax abatement and not under 
the Hospital Insurance Act. 
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To participate in the program, a province is required to make available to all of 
its residents, under uniform terms and conditions, standard ward hospital care 
and other specified in-patient benefits including laboratory and radiological diag- 
nostic services. The provinces also have the option of providing insured out- 
patient hospital services; the pattern varies considerably from province to prov- 
ince. 

The provinces are responsible for determining methods of financing and 
administering the hospital insurance plans, as well as certain details concerning 
eligibility for benefits. Many provinces have extended the range of their insured 
out-patient services. 

Federal legislation applies only to services provided by approved active treat- 
ment, chronic, and convalescent institutions and related facilities; it specifically 
excludes mental hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoria, and custodial care institutions. 
Federal payments to the provinces under this program from July 1, 1958, to March 
31, 1970, totalled about $4,225 million and for the fiscal year 1969-70 alone it 
amounted to $636 million. 


Health Resources Fund 


The federal Health Resources Fund Act in 1966 provided for the establishment 
of a fund of $500 million to be applied to the costs between 1966 and 1980 of 


A technician in the Radi- 
ation Protection Division of 
the federal Department of 
National Health and Welfare 
places a sensor on a pre- 
determined grid to test the 
course of effluent from pub- 
lic washrooms in order to 
detect defects that might 
permit contamination of 
nearby Leamy Lake, Que. 
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The Food and Drug Directorate in Ottawa analyzes fruits and vegetables for possible pesticide 
residue. 
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providing facilities for research and for training medical personnel. Payments 
from the fund may cover up to 50 per cent of the costs of functional planning, con- 
structing, renovating, acquiring, and equipping facilities for education and 
research in health. 

As of March 31, 1970, $160 million had been approved for payment to the prov- 
inces, of which $106 million had been expended; about two thirds of these sums 
were for training facilities, and one third for research establishments. The Health 
Resources Advisory Committee, which consists of the deputy minister of National 
Health as chairman and a member from each province, advises the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare on all aspects of the program and approves the 
provincial plans for the development of their facilities. 


National Health Grants 


The National Health Grant Program, begun in 1948, was established to assist 
the provinces in extending and improving public health and hospital services. By 
March 31, 1970, federal payments to provinces and territories had totalled $900 
million; $325 million of this amount was provided for hospital construction and 
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More and more persons in Canada are cycling to keep fit and to eliminate the pollution of 
the air emitted by their automobiles. 


renovation. Since the establishment of this program, the largest single grant has 
been in support of hospital construction, but as of March 31, 1970, this grant was 
terminated. The government has also indicated its intention of terminating the 
General Health Grants, except professional training and public health research 
grants, by the end of the fiscal year 1971-72. 

Under a new National Health Grant established in April 1969 the federal gov- 
ernment has allocated $2.3 million, on the basis of 10 cents per capita for the fiscal 
year 1970-71. This new program is administered by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare and its basic objectives are to stimulate research studies, ser- 
vice demonstrations, and training activities of national significance for the 
improvement of health services. 


Chronic Illness and Rehabilitation 


Increased longevity resulting from effective measures against infant mortality 
and communicable disease, together with general advances in medical care and 
drugs, have focused professional and public attention on the control of chronic 
disease and long-term illness. Advances are being made in multiphasic screening 
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for the detection of chronic conditions such as diabetes and glaucoma; voluntary 
organizations co-operate with public agencies in this screening. Most larger gen- 
eral hospitals, and particularly teaching hospitals, have set up specialized out- 
patient clinics for arthritis, diabetes, cystic fibrosis, heart defects, cancer, ortho- 
paedics, and neurology. Extended treatment wards in general hospitals, chronic- 
disease hospitals, nursing homes, or homes for special care; domiciliary facilities 
for the aged and feeble; and day centres are available in most cities in Canada. 

The success of programs for the rehabilitation of injured workers under provin- 
cial workmen’s compensation, for war veterans through the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs, and for handicapped children under various auspices has stimulated 
the expansion of rehabilitation services to the disabled. The Department of 
National Health and Welfare through its National Health Grant Program has 
promoted the development of rehabilitation services. Since January 1966 the 
Department has also assumed responsibility for nation-wide prosthetic services. 
There are three prosthetic and orthotic research and training centres in addition to 
the central prosthetic establishment in Toronto. 


Learning to roll one’s own wheelchair into a car is an essential part of a paraplegic’s rehabil- 
- itation. 
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A pressure chamber was originally installed in the Toronto General Hospital to treat divers 
or tunnel workers with the bends. Now it is used more often by patients with conditions 
aided by increasing oxygen saturation of body tissues, such as gas gangrene and carbon 
monoxide poisoning. 


In co-operation with the federal Department of Manpower and Immigration, 
provincial health or welfare departments also administer vocational rehabilitation 
programs to restore disabled adults to gainful employment. Canada Manpower 
Centres place the handicapped in suitable employment, and some work in shel- 
tered workshops. All provinces provide special educational facilities for handi- 
capped children. 


Mental Illness and Mental Retardation 


Governments and citizens’ groups are developing special community resources 
to provide continuing care to the mentally ill and mentally retarded. The facilities 
of general hospitals and community psychiatric hospitals for short-term in-patient 
psychiatric therapy and related day care, emergency, and out-patient services 
have been expanded. The Canadian Mental Health Association through its White 
Cross Centres aids the social and vocational adjustment of discharged psychiatric 
patients. Under the Mental Retardation Grant, the federal government provides 
financial assistance to various voluntary organizations which carry out research 
and promote the welfare of the mentally retarded. 
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Drug Abuse 


Following the interim report of the Commission of Inquiry into the Non-medical 
Use of Drugs (the LeDain Commission), the Department has undertaken various 
programs to seek solutions to the problem of the non-medical use of drugs. The 
Food and Drugs Act and the Narcotic Control Act have been amended to make 
provision for the establishment of regional drug analytical laboratories across 
Canada. The new regulations will permit a physician to receive a sample of a con- 
trolled or narcotic drug from an individual under his professional care and to 
transmit it for analysis to scientists authorized to possess the drug for this pur- 
pose. This service is of extreme importance to physicians treating drug abuse 
sufferers. In co-operation with provincial health and welfare departments and 
other agencies the Department is planning to set up an information program which 
will provide Canadians with up-to-date factual information on drug abuse. For the 
fiscal year 1970-71, the Department has allocated a total of more than $400,000 to 
finance various activities to deal with the problem of drug abuse. 


Family Planning Program 


In September 1970, the Department initiated a new program of research, train- 
ing and public information in the field of family planning. Under this program the 
Department would provide financial assistance to provincial departments and 
private agencies carrying out research and dissemination of family planning infor- 
mation. The purpose of the Family Planning Program is to reduce the number of 
unwanted children, and of abused, neglected, deserted and abandoned children, 
as well as the welfare costs. 
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Social Welfare 


A wide range of income security and social services are provided by federal, 
provincial, and local governments and by voluntary agencies in Canada. The 
Department of National Health and Welfare has the major federal role in welfare 
matters; other federal agencies with important welfare functions include the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Department of Veterans Affairs, and 
the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The provinces, and 
by delegation, the municipalities, have primary responsibility for the administra- 
tion of social assistance and welfare services to persons in need. Public services 
are complemented by a wide range of services provided by voluntary agencies. 

A number of programs are available to provide protection to Canadians: the 
Canada Pension Plan, old age security pensions and the guaranteed income sup- 
plement, family and youth allowances, provincial assistance programs for persons 
in need, child welfare services, and services for the elderly, including institutional 
care. 

A White Paper on Income Security for Canadians was tabled in the House of 
Commons on November 30, 1970, in which proposals were made to replace family 
allowances with a family income security plan, to amend the old age security and 
guaranteed income supplement programs, to amend the Canada pension plan, and 
to hold discussions with the provinces to improve provincial social assistance 
programs financed through the Canada Assistance Plan. The proposals relating 
to old age security and the guaranteed income supplement were enacted in 
December, 1970. 


The Canada Pension Plan 


In 1966 a contributory social insurance program was introduced. With its coun- 
terpart, the Quebec Pension Plan, it covers most of the Canadian labour force. 
Employees and employers both contribute at a rate of 1.8 per cent on earnings 
between $600 and the maximum of pensionable earnings, which in 1971 was 
$5,400 a year. The earnings ceiling is adjusted up to a maximum of 2 per cent in 
accordance with the Pension Index developed for the plan. Self-employed persons 
contribute 3.6 per cent of their earnings provided that these are at least $800 a 
year. Monthly retirement pensions to persons 65 years of age or over are equal to 
25 per cent of the contributor’s average monthly pensionable earnings but are pay- 
able at reduced rates until 1976 when they become payable at their full rates. Sur- 
vivors’ benefits payable since February 1968 include pensions for widows, 
disabled widowers, and orphans, and a lump sum death benefit. Pensions became 
available in 1970 for eligible contributors who become disabled, with additional 
benefits for their dependent children. Pensions are also adjusted each year on the 
basis of the Pension Index. 


Old Age Security 


The federal government pays a monthly pension to all persons aged 65 and over 
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who meet the residence requirements. A person must have resided in Canada at 
least 10 years immediately before his application is approved; any gaps in this 
10-year residence can be made up by periods of residence in earlier years from age 
18, equal to three times the gap, provided the applicant has lived in Canada for the 
year immediately prior to making an application. From 1968 to 1970 the basic 
pension of $75 was increased annually by 2 per cent on the basis of the Pension 
Index. Under 1970 legislation the monthly pension was set at $80 effective from 
January 1971. 

The number of recipients of old age security was 1,711,184 by December 31, 
1970, and payments for the fiscal year 1969-70 amounted to $1,467,056,517. 


Guaranteed Income Supplement 


Old age security pensioners who have little or no other income may receive a 
supplement under the Guaranteed Income Supplement program introduced in 
1967. Under legislation enacted in 1970, the maximum supplement is $55 for a 
single pensioner or for a couple when only one spouse is a pensioner, and $95 
where both spouses are pensioners. The supplement is reduced by $1.00 for every 
$2.00 of income over and above the old age security pension. For persons eligible 
to receive the supplement, both it and the old age security pension will be 
increased annually after 1971 by up to 2 per cent on the basis of increases in the 
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Pension Index. A declaration is made each year on the preceding calendar year’s 
income, and benefits in the current fiscal year are based on this declaration. 
Income is determined in the same way as under the Income Tax Act, and for each 
married applicant it is taken as one half of the combined income of the married 
couple. In 1971 the maximum supplement together with the old age security pen- 
sion guarantees a monthly payment of $135 to a single pensioner or a couple 
where only one spouse is a pensioner, and $255 to a couple where both are pen- 
sioners. 

On December 31, 1970, there were 821,813 persons receiving supplements. 
Expenditures for the 1969-70 fiscal year amounted to $263,478,628. 


Family Allowances, Family Assistance, and Youth Allowances 


Family allowances are paid by the federal government to the mother on behalf of 
children under 16 years of age who were born in Canada or who have lived in 
Canada for one year. The monthly rate is $6 for children under 10 years of age and 
$8 for children aged 10-15. On December 31, 1970, family allowances were being 
paid for 6,833,903 children in 3,012,297 families. Payments for the 1969-70 fiscal 
year amounted to $560,050,000. 

Family assistance is paid at the family allowance rates for each child under 16 
without a year’s residence who is supported by an immigrant who plans to reside 
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The computerized cheque-writers of the Department of National Health and Welfare issue 
some five million cheques a month. 


permanently in Canada, or by a Canadian returning to Canada to live here. It is 
paid for a period of one year until the child is eligible for family allowances. On 
December 31, 1970, there were 24,794 children in 12,273 families receiving this 
form of assistance. Payments in the 1969-70 fiscal year amounted to $2,856,846. 

Children resident in Quebec may receive additional allowances under the 
Quebec Family Allowance Program introduced in 1967. These allowances are 
payable twice yearly for Quebec children from birth until their sixteenth birthday 
at the annual rate of $30 for one child, $65 for two, $105 for three, $155 for four, 
$215 for five, $285 for six, and an extra $70 for each child after the sixth. In addi- 
tion, a supplementary allowance at the annual rate of $10 is payable for children 
aged 12 to 16 years inclusive. 

Under the federal government’s Youth Allowances Program, $10 a month is 
payable for children aged 16 and 17 who are attending school full time or who are 
unable to attend school because of mental or physical disability. Quebec has its 
own schooling allowances program for which it receives compensation from the 
federal government. It is comparable to the federal program which operates in 
other provinces. On December 31, 1970, allowances were being paid for 493,143 
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youths exclusive of those in Quebec. Federal expenditures on these youth allow- 
ances for the 1969-70 fiscal year were $55,101,900. 


Social Assistance 


Financial aid is available under provincial or municipal auspices to persons in 
need and their dependents. The costs of aid and of certain welfare services 
supplied to such needy persons are shared with the federal government under the 
Canada Assistance Plan. Persons assisted include widows and other needy 
mothers with dependent children, persons who cannot work because of their age 
or because of mental or physical disability, unemployed persons, and persons 
whose benefits from other sources are not adequate to meet their needs. Allow- 
ances are granted to cover the basic costs of food, clothing, personal care and 
shelter, and to cover special needs such as household furnishings, school 
supplies, and homemaker services when necessary. Aid may also be given in the 
form of institutional care for elderly persons who are no longer able to look after 
themselves. 

The special federal-provincial programs for disabled persons and blind persons 
under which allowances of $75 a month are paid to needy persons with at least 10 
years residence have been discontinued in a number of provinces and the needy 
blind and disabled are now assisted in these provinces under provincial social 
assistance programs without residence requirements. 


Child Welfare 


The term ‘‘child welfare” refers particularly to statutory services for the protec- 
tion and care of children who are neglected or who are temporarily or perma- 
nently without parental care. Services include protection for children in their 
homes, foster home care, adoption services, and services to unmarried parents. 
Statutory child welfare services come under the jurisdiction of provincial authori- 
ties and are administered by provincial departments of welfare or by voluntary 
agencies, usually children’s aid societies. The objective of these programs is to 
strengthen the family and if the family has broken down to provide substitute care 
for the children according to their needs. Special efforts are made to place handi- 
capped children in adoption homes. The number of completed adoptions in 
Canada is currently about 19,000 per year. 


Welfare Services 


Welfare services in communities are available from provincial, municipal, and 
voluntary agencies. Among these are programs for the elderly, rehabilitation and 
counselling services, homemaker and day care services, community development 
services, and services for special groups such as the youth, the handicapped, and 
so on. 

Public day care services for children of working mothers have developed 
unevenly throughout Canada, and are largely concentrated in large urban areas. 
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A deaf child learns to form words by sensing a teacher’s lip movements. 


Island Lodge is a home for the aged provided by the Regional Municipality of Ottawa- 
Carleton, Ont. 
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Services for the Aged 


A variety of community services under public and voluntary auspices serve 
older persons. These include information, counselling and referral services, 
friendly visiting, housing registries, and homemakers’ services. Clubs and centres 
provide recreation and social activities in addition to the usual services. In some 
centres ‘‘meals-on-wheels’’ programs have been organized. Specially designed 
low-rental housing projects have been built for older persons, financed through 
federal low-interest loans and provincial, municipal, and voluntary funds. Institu- 
tions for older persons unable to care for themselves are operated under public, 
voluntary, or religious auspices, and include residential and nursing homes. 


National Welfare Grants 


To assist in the development and strengthening of welfare services in Canada, 
the federal government provides project grants to provincial and municipal wel- 
fare departments, national and local voluntary agencies and organizations, 
schools of social work, and research institutions for demonstration, research, man- 
power, social action, and other projects considered to have national significance. 

Training grants, scholarships, and fellowships are awarded to individual Cana- 
dians for professional education and training in social work. The variety of 
provisions within the program along with the associated consultative services 
allow it to operate as a flexible instrument in the development of welfare services 
and to give major emphasis to experimental and innovative activities in the wel- 
fare field. 


The Canadian National Institute for the Blind trains those so afflicted. 
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Marilynn Minaker performed in the Centennial Centre in Ottawa on the occasion of the 
Cross Country Sports competition. 


Fitness and Recreation 


All provinces and most of the larger municipalities operate active fitness and 
recreation programs, both through the organization of community services and 
through the school systems. 

The Federal Fitness and Amateur Sport Act of 1961 provides federal aid through 
direct services and grants to national organizations and to the provinces. The 
Department of National Health and Welfare administers the federal program with 
the advice of a National Advisory Council. Grants are made to encourage amateur 
sport and to assist Canadian participation in international competitions. 


International Social Development and Social Security 


The Department of National Health and Welfare assists Canada’s work for the 
United Nations social development activities through representation on and work 
for the United Nations Commission for Social Development and UNICEF. Finan- 
cial aid and staff support are provided to the International Council on Social Wel- 
fare, the International Union of Family Organizations and other such organiza- 
tions concerned with social development. The Canadian International Develop- 
ment Agency is assisted in overseas aid projects in the social field. 

The Department is concerned with and represented in Canada’s work for the 
International Labour Organization on the development of international social 
security instruments and in the professional aspects of social security develop- 
ment carried on by the International Social Security Association. It works closely 
with the Permanent Inter-American Committee on Social Security on technical 
assistance matters, and negotiates and administers agreements with other coun- 
tries on social security matters. 
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Veterans Affairs 


The Department of Veterans Affairs administers a continuing program of assis- 
tance to nearly a million Canadian veterans. It provides medical treatment and ser- 
vices for eligible veterans as well as other services such as land settlement, home 
construction, and also welfare services for veterans and their dependants and edu- 
cational assistance for children of the war dead. 

The Canadian Pension Commission is responsible for the administration of the 
Pension Act and is an independent body responsible to the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs. Pensions totalling more than $200 million for death and disability were 
paid to nearly 160,000 veterans and dependants last year. 

The War Veterans Allowance Board is also an independent body. More than 
$80 million in WVA allowances was paid to veterans and widows and orphans in 
the fiscal year 1970-71. 

The Minister of Veterans Affairs announced on December 2, 1970, that the 
Government had approved increases in both disability pensions and war veterans 
allowances of 10 per cent and 15 per cent respectively. These increases were to 
take effect on April 1, 1971. 

The first major re-structuring in half a century of the Canadian Pension Act in 
March, 1971 was completed by the passing of new legislation. This was the culmi- 
nation of several years of study which had produced both the report of the Woods 
Committee and the Government’s White Paper on Veterans Pensions. This 
comprehensive overhaul of the Pension Act resulted in extensive improvements. 
The more significant ones were the establishment of a new and independent Pen- 
sion Review Board, separate and increased allowances for exceptionally incapaci- 
tated 100 per cent pensioners, special provisions for all prisoners of war of the Jap- 
anese, the formation of an independent Bureau of Pensions Advocates, and a clari- 
fication of the ‘‘benefit of the doubt” clause. 

Because of the years which have passed since the end of the Second World War, 
the rehabilitation part of Canada’s veterans programs is virtually complete but 
what might be termed the medical treatment, or welfare services, aspect of the pro- 
gram grows each year and will continue to do so for many years to come. The 
Department is still responsible for operating nine hospitals and three veterans 
homes in Canada. During the past year nearly 29,000 veterans were treated or 
given long-term care in these institutions. 

In September, 1970, the Minister officially opened the new Sainte Anne’s Hos- 
pital at Sainte-Anne-de-Bellevue, Que. It replaced the complex of buildings 
which was commenced in 1917 for the returning casualties of the First World War. 
The new Sainte Anne’s has been acclaimed as the finest hospital of its type in the 
world. 

Treatment for pensioned disabilities is also provided by the Department to 
Canadian veterans who require it, in non-departmental hospitals both in Canada 
and abroad. 

Loans and assistance to veterans to engage in full, or part-time farming or com- 
mercial fishing or to build homes are provided by the Veteran’s Land Act. Since 
the Act was passed in 1942, loans and grants have been made to more than 
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The newest veterans’ hospital is that just completed at Sainte-Anne-de-Bellevue, Que. 


122,000 veterans including nearly 3,000 in 1970-71. From the beginning of opera- 
tions to the end of 1970 loans advanced have totalled close to $1,049 million of 
which 53 per cent, $555 million, has been repaid. 7 

The year 1970 was historically noteworthy in that it marked the 25th Anniver- 
sary of the end of the Second World War. Two special ceremonies involved the 
Department in an organizing and co-ordinating role. The first was the celebration 
of the liberation of Holland by the First Canadian Army. An official delegation, 
headed by the minister, and including representatives of the Royal Canadian 
Legion, the National Council of Veterans Associations in Canada, and World War 
II commanders of the Navy, Army, and Air Force, took part in the joint Canadian- 
Dutch ceremonies. The main service was held at the Groesbeek Canadian Ceme- 
tery in Holland where are buried 2,335 Canadian servicemen who died freeing the 
Netherlands. 

On May 8, 1970, a memorial service was held on Parliament Hill in Ottawa, to 
commemorate the end of the war in Europe. The Governor-General, the Prime 
Minister, members of the Senate, the Cabinet, and the House of Commons, and rep- 
resentatives of many foreign governments attended this solemn and moving event. 


Labour and Manpower 


Labour Legislation 


Labour legislation is enacted by both the federal Parliament and the provincial 
Legislatures. Parliament has authority to enact labour laws governing employers 
and employees in certain industries, in particular transportation and com- 
munication services extending beyond the limits of a province. Most laws for the 
protection of workers are provincial. Labour Ordinances are enacted by the Terri- 
torial Councils of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Labour Standards 


In the labour standards field, a minimum age for employment and minimum 
standards of wages, hours and overtime, annual vacations and public holidays are 
set for workers under federal jurisdiction by the Canada Labour (Standards) Code. 
A number of additional employment standards, including maternity leave, equal 
pay, notice of termination of employment, and severance pay, were established by 
amendments to the Code in 1971. Similar standards in each of these areas are set 
by provincial legislation. 

A compulsory school attendance law in each province forbids the employment 
of school-age children during school hours. In general, 18 years is the minimum 
age for work underground in a mine and 15 or 16 years the minimum age for other 
employment. Minimum wages applying to most employees have been established 
in every jurisdiction, as indicated in the table below. Wage payment and wage 
collection laws have been a subject of legislative attention in recent years. 


General Minimum Wage Rates for Experienced Adult Workers 


Jurisdiction Hourly Rates 
1s ESE ge i a en A Workers 17 and over: $1.75 
INeWrOuUnd land cscs: otee sie ec cceees Workers over 18: men, $1.25; women, $1.00 
Prince Edward Island .................. Men over 18, $1.25; women, 95¢ 
POV Aa COE Cake cy cn ce ee voc was ps oheds nace Workers 18 and over: men, $1.35 (larger centres), $1.25 (rest of 
province); women, $1.20 (larger centres), $1.10 (rest of province) 
Ne wiBrunswic kar esce-eeneeeseeee cna $1.25 
ILO eter ree Ai. 26 tle can koe Workers 18 and over: $1.50 
ONTATIOM orene cee eeteceen bbe oe eee sete $1.65 
Manitobareeteccr ctr ticcsc cre Workers 18 and over: $1.50 
Saskate hewalliesciessstsschoccieco esas Workers 17 and over: $1.50 (ten cities), $1.40 (rest of province) 
FNL ea ig CEC EMR oc Ee a Er Workers 18 and over: $1.55 
Raitishicolumbpiaees sees eae $1.50 
Yukon and 
Northwest Territories .................. Workers 17 and over: $1.50 


Six jurisdictions—the federal government, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia— have general laws regarding hours of work, either 
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setting maximum hours beyond which work is prohibited except under special 
regulations or with a permit, or establishing standard hours, after which an over- 
time rate must be paid. Working hours in specific industries are regulated under 


other laws in each jurisdiction. 


Vacations with Pay, by Province 


oat ae Length of 
Jurisdiction Annual Vacation 

Mederalarn ret cinccsccs erect een 2 weeks 

INewiOUndlancd ecm eens 2 weeks 

Prince Edward Island ............ 1 week 

INGUar GCOS sete scree ed ceca 2 weeks 

ING@WI BUNS WICK foo -oes ese. 2 weeks 

(OMEDOCI ee eake ealcseee ects 2 weeks 

Ontario ese tees ct eae 1 week; 2 weeks 
after 2 years’ 
service 

Manito batecsren taciess ant ese 2 weeks 

SaskatGhe wally .cctsee. cae 2 weeks; 3 weeks 
after 5 years’ 
service 

J CE ae eee eee ee ee ee. 2 weeks 

British Columbia .................- 2 weeks 


Vacation Pay 


4% of annual earnings 

4% of annual earnings 

2% of annual earnings 

4% of annual earnings 

4% of annual earnings 

4% of annual earnings 

2% of annual earnings in first 

year; 4% of annual earnings after 
second year 

Regular pay 

1/26 of annual earnings in first four 
years; 3/52 of annual earnings after 
fifth year 

Regular pay 

4% of annual earnings 
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Employees throughout Canada are legally entitled to a paid annual vacation. 
Two weeks with pay after a year of employment is the general standard; three 
provinces provide for one week. In Ontario and Saskatchewan, the vacation 
increases with length of service (two weeks after two years in Ontario, and three 
weeks after five years in Saskatchewan). Vacation pay is payable on termination of 
employment before completion of a year’s service. 

Under federal, British Columbia, and Saskatchewan legislation, employees are 
entitled to eight paid holidays; Alberta and Manitoba provide for seven. Employ- 
ees who work on a holiday must be given premium pay, in addition to a normal 
day’s wages. Nova Scotia and Ontario require an overtime rate to be paid when 
employees work on certain holidays. 

All jurisdictions have enacted fair employment practices laws forbidding dis- 
crimination in employment and trade union membership on grounds of race, 
colour, religion, or national origin. This legislation has been expanded in most 
provinces to form a human rights code. Five provinces (British Columbia, Mani- 


Shaft sinkers are 
hauled to the sur- 
face in a bucket at 
anew mine in the 
Sudbury district 
of Ontario. 
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toba, Newfoundland, Ontario, and Quebec) prohibit employment discrimination 
based on sex, and three (British Columbia, Newfoundland, and Ontario) forbid 
discrimination on grounds of age. 

Equal pay laws have been strengthened in the federal jurisdiction and a number 
of provinces in regard to the criteria for determining equal work and the method of 
enforcement. The laws in question no longer require the filing of a written 
complaint. 

Parliament and seven provinces (Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan) have enacted legislation 
requiring an employer to give notice to the individual worker whose employment 
is to be terminated. In federal undertakings, two weeks’ notice is required. In 
Ontario the period of notice varies, with length of service, from one week to eight 
weeks. In the other provinces, notice of one week or notice equal to the regular 
pay period is the usual requirement. 

The federal, Ontario, and Quebec legislation requires the employer to give 
advance notice of mass lay-offs to the Minister of Labour in order to permit gov- 
ernment authorities to develop programs for the re-establishment of the employ- 
ees affected. The length of notice required varies with the number of employees 
involved. Under the federal Code, severance pay is payable on termination of 
employment to an employee who has had five or more years of continuous service 
with his employer. 


Notice of Mass Lay-offs 


Jurisdiction When Notice Required Length of Notice ihe ROR 
Notice Given 
Federal 50 or more employees 50-100 employees: Minister of 
dismissed within 4 8 weeks Labour, 
weeks 100-300: 12 weeks Department of 
More than 300: Manpower and 
16 weeks Immigration, 
and trade union 
or employee 
Quebec 10 or more employees 10-100 employees: Minister of 
dismissed within 2 months Labour and 
2 months 100-300: 3 months Manpower 
More than 300: 
4 months 
Ontario 50 or more employees 50-199 employees: Minister of 
dismissed within 8 weeks Labour and 


4 weeks 


200-499: 12 weeks 
500 or more: 
16 weeks 


each employee 


An employee is entitled to maternity leave of at least 17 weeks (11 prenatal and 
6 postnatal) under federal jurisdiction and at least 12 weeks (6 prenatal and 6 post- 
natal) in British Columbia, New Brunswick, and Ontario. The Ontario Act applies 
to employers with 25 or more employees. To be eligible for leave under the federal 
and Ontario laws, the employee must have worked for her employer for at least a 
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A technician works with mi- 
croscope and semi-automatic 
equipment to weld minute 
strands of gold wire to inter- 
connect package posts and 
ohmic metal patterns on the 
circuit. 


year. The laws protect the employee against dismissal for reasons arising from 
maternity leave during a specified period or throughout pregnancy, and, Ontario 
and the federal government guarantee that on her return to work she must be rein- 
stated without loss of benefits. 

Safety laws set minimum standards of safety and health to be observed in places 
of work. These laws are continually being revised to meet new conditions. Work- 
men’s compensation laws provide benefits for disability caused by work accidents 
or industrial disease. Legislation is in effect in all provinces providing for govern- 
ment-supervised apprenticeship training and for the certification of skilled trades- 
men. 


Collective Bargaining 


All jurisdictions have legislation governing collective bargaining. These Acts 
recognize the right of employees to organize and they require an employer and a 
certified trade union to bargain collectively to conclude a collective agreement 
covering wages and other terms of employment. Except in Quebec, a represent- 
ative labour relations board is responsible for the certification of a trade union as 
the exclusive bargaining agent for a unit of employees. In Quebec, certification 
functions are performed by special officers of the Department of Labour and Man- 
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power and there is provision for appeals to the Labour Court. Unfair practice 
provisions place limitations on employers, and on employees or their unions, 
regarding interference with each other’s rights. 

Under all the Acts, government conciliation services are available to assist the 
parties to reach an agreement; a strike or lockout is forbidden while such concilia- 
tion is in progress. A collective agreement is binding on the parties and on the 
employees covered. While it is in force, strikes are prohibited and disputes must 
be settled through a grievance procedure and, if necessary, arbitration. 

In some provinces certain classes of employees engaged in essential services, 
such as firemen, policemen, or hospital employees, are forbidden to strike and 
must submit any unsettled contract disputes to binding arbitration. Both ad hoc 
and continuing laws have been adopted in a number of jurisdictions to end strikes 
that are deemed to endanger the public interest. In British Columbia, the Media- 
tion Commission, set up under a 1968 statute to act as an independent mediation 
agency, may, at the direction of the Cabinet, invoke compulsory arbitration to pro- 
tect the public interest and welfare. 

In most provinces civil servants have collective bargaining rights and the right 
to negotiate is being extended to members of various professional groups. A 
number of provinces have enacted legislation adapted to the special character- 
istics of the construction industry. In several, provision has been made for accredi- 
tation of employers’ organizations as bargaining agents, a procedure somewhat 
similar to union certification. 


Using a mechanical transplanter, acrew plants broccoli seedlings on afarmin New Brunswick. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


The Canadian Unemployment Insurance Act, administered by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, became law on Aug. 7, 1940. The Com- 
mission was delegated to administer a national program of unemployment insur- 
ance and to establish and maintain an employment service. A network of local 
offices designed to carry out those two functions was established across Canada. 
Insured persons wishing to claim benefit do so by contacting a local office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission either in person or by mail. Thus, while it 
is not necessary for a claimant to report first to the Commission to register for 
employment (as he had to do before April 1, 1965) the necessary information for 
registration for employment is passed by Unemployment Insurance officials to the 
Canada Manpower Centres, whose programs are discussed below. 

Coverage is compulsory. All persons employed under a contract of service are 
insured unless specifically excepted. Excluded is such employment as domestic 
service, school teaching, and employment at other than an hourly, daily, piece, 
or mileage rate with annual earnings exceeding $7,800. Persons employed at 
an hourly, daily, piece, or mileage rate are insured regardless of their earnings. 
Effective April 1, 1967, unemployment insurance was extended to certain farm 
workers; the main exclusions are members of the employer’s family. 

It is estimated that close to 80 per cent of paid workers came under the Act by 
March 1969. Equal contributions are required from employers and employees, the 
specific amounts to be determined by the weekly earnings of the employee. The 
federal government adds one fifth of this total and pays the administrative costs. 
In order to protect, in some measure, the standard of living of the wage-earner 
when unemployed, the weekly benefit rate is related to the weekly contribution, 
which varies between defined classes of earnings. The contribution schedule con- 
tains 10 classes, ranging from 10 cents, if weekly earnings are under $20.00, to 
$1.40 if weekly earnings are $100.00 or over. Maximum weekly benefit rates are 
$42.00 for single persons and $53.00 for those with dependants. An allowable 
earnings clause provides automatic adjustment of weekly benefit when earnings 
in a week exceed 50 per cent of the claimant’s benefit rate. 

The Act contains a special provision by which the usual contribution 
requirements are relaxed during a five-and-a-half-month period beginning with 
the week in which December 1 occurs. During this interval, workers unable to fulfil 
the normal requirements for benefit may draw seasonal benefit if they have at least 
15 weeks of insured employment since March 31, or if a regular benefit period ter- 
minated since the previous mid-May. During the period November 24, 1968, to 
May 17, 1969, approximately 43 per cent of the benefit periods established were 
identified as ‘‘seasonal benefit periods.”’ 

During the 12 months ending March 31, 1969, a total of 1,846,000 new and 
renewed claims for benefit were filed at local offices. On the average, 414,000 per- 
sons were Claiming benefit at the end of each month during this period. Payments 
amounted to $459,185,000. For the 12 months ending March 31, 1968, comparable 
data were 1,887,000 claims filed, 394,000 claimants, and payments amounting to 
$388,583,000. 
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Manpower Programs 


The Department of Manpower and Immigration pursues an active manpower 
policy aimed at helping Canadians respond to economic and technological 
change. It offers counselling and placement services across the country. 

To assist more than 4,000 Manpower counsellors in 390 Canada Manpower 
Centres to meet departmental goals, Parliament has passed important legislation. 
Under the Canada Manpower Training Program, a worker may be referred by a 
CMC counsellor to a course to develop or upgrade skills. He may qualify for a liv- 
ing allowance during the training period if he has been in the labour force for three 
‘years, or if he has one or more dependents fully supported by him. 

The Canada Manpower Mobility Program, provides assistance to CMC clients 
who are unemployed or are about to be, or who are under-employed and have lit- 
tle or no prospect of finding employment in the area where they live. Assistance is 
provided in the form of financial grants to enable workers to travel to seek suitable 
employment, to relocate, or to take occupational training outside their home area. 

Rehabilitation services are available to physically or socially handicapped CMC 
clients through cost-sharing agreements with provincial governments. The Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Program provides for training, medical restoration, aptitude 
assessment tests, counselling, and training allowances. 


An unusual classroom is found on the George Brown Community Campus, a 40-foot trailer. 
The trailer can be moved from spot to spot in the city of Toronto, where such diverse subjects 
as typing are taught to women who propose to enter the labour force, and report-writing is 
taught to downtown executives. 
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The Canada Manpower Consultative Services Program assists management and 
labour to cope with problems resulting from technological and economic change. 

Special employment programs are conducted on behalf of students, older 
workers, retiring members of the armed forces, and seasonal workers. 

The Canada Manpower Centres are co-ordinated by five regional offices in 
Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver. All manpower programs 
and services are implemented through these field offices, linked by telex com- 
munication to facilitate the flow of complete labour market information from coast 
to coast. 


Regional Economic Expansion 


The creation of the Department of Regional Economic Expansion in April 1969 
marked the beginning of a new trend in regional expansion policy in Canada. The 
objective of the Department is to make sure that economic growth is distributed 
widely enough throughout Canada so that, in regions of slow growth, employment 
and income opportunities will be brought as close as possible to those existing 
elsewhere in the country without jeopardizing the normal rate of national eco- 
nomic growth. In 1970, 22 “special areas’’ in 8 provinces were designated to 
receive help under the Department’s programs. 

In order to achieve its objective, the Department of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion has established three kinds of programs. First, it can help the private sector of 
the economy by offering incentives to industry. Such incentives lessen the costs of 
establishing new plants that will create new jobs in slow growth regions. 

Second, the Department can take direct action aimed at helping the public sec- 
tor of the economy in regions where growth is slower. Indeed, the less privileged 
provinces cannot compete with the wealthier provinces in developing compo- 
nents of the infrastructure such as schools, roads, water and sewage systems, elec- 
trical services, and other local developments. Such is the aim of the special area 
programs of the Department of Regional Economic Expansion. 

The third kind of program established by the Department is aimed at improving 
the social adjustment of people living in slow growth areas and regions. Through 
its industrial incentives and special area programs, it can contribute to economic 
growth and to the improvement of public utilities. However, special measures are 
often needed to help people benefit from the new opportunities and adjust to their 
new way of living. The Department has several means of achieving this purpose. It 
uses its Newstart vocational training programs to help people who are particularly 
disadvantaged; it also makes use of a certain number of measures under the ARDA 
and FRED programs. 

It should be pointed out that in December 1970 Parliament passed amendments 
which increased and extended the incentives. For example, subsidies offered in 
the Atlantic Provinces were increased. Industries in certain regions of Quebec 
and Ontario, previously not included in the program, are now eligible for special 
grants. To encourage the establishment, expansion, and modernization of manu- 
facturing and processing industries, the government not only offers grants but 
will also guarantee the repayment of loans. 
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Consumer and Corporate Affairs 


In December 1967, the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs was 
created to serve the interests of the Canadian consumer — whose demand for goods 
and services is the foundation of our economy ~—as well as to foster a climate in 
which business can prosper in a free market system. Canada then became the only 
country in the world with a single department of national government that brings 
together under one cabinet portfolio the inter-related consumer protection pro- 
grams, the corporation-regulating functions of the government, and the policies to 
ensure the maintenance of internal competition. 

The Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs has three distinct units: the 
Bureau of Consumer Affairs, the Bureau of Corporate Affairs, and the Office of the 
Director of Investigation and Research under the Combines Investigation Act. 

The Bureau of Consumer Affairs was created to promote the welfare of 
consumers, and help Canadians to be more discriminating consumers. In fulfilling 
this responsibility, the Bureau promotes the protection of the consumer against 
fraud and deception in the marketplace and against unsafe or hazardous products. 
It strives to increase the effectiveness of the consumer’s choice by ensuring that he 
can rely on the information he is given in the marketplace. It also strives to stimu- 
late a free flow of complete and accurate information from business and govern- 
ment about goods, services, prices, and trade practices. 
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Included in a total of 668 employees are many engaged in retail inspection ser- 
vices in 27 municipalities across Canada. The Bureau also has five regional 
offices, in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver, each with a 
consumer consultant to assist in solving the problems of Canadian consumers. In 
addition, the Bureau maintains a mailing address, The Consumer, Box 99, Ottawa, 
where consumers may write for assistance with their complaints, and for answers 
to their enquiries, or to offer suggestions. 

In summary, the functions of the Bureau of Corporate Affairs are (1) to facilitate 
the use of the corporation in private enterprise while providing proper safeguards 
for creditors and investors; and (2) to encourage innovation by providing protec- 
tion for intellectual and artistic creation. The principal statutory instruments for 
(1) are the Canada Corporations Act and the Bankruptcy Act, and for (2) the Patent 
Act, the Copyright Act, the Industrial Designs Act, and the Trade Marks Act. 

The Combines Investigation Act promotes the maintenance of free and open 
competition as a stimulus to the achievement of maximum production, distribu- 
tion, and employment in a system of private enterprise. In carrying out his duties, 
the Director of Investigation and Research enquires into combinations in restraint 
of trade and mergers and monopolies detrimental to the public. He also inves- 
tigates unfair trade practices involving price discrimination, disproportionate 
promotional allowances, misleading representation of prices, false and misleading 
advertising, and resale price maintenance. The Restrictive Trade Practices Com- 
mission reports to the Minister upon enquiries in which statements of evidence are 
submitted to it by the Director of Investigation and Research. The Attorney Gen- 
eral of Canada takes enforcement action in the courts based upon these enquiries. 


External Relations 
The Department of External Affairs 


Established in 1909 and headed by a minister styled Secretary of State for Exter- 
nal Affairs, the Department of External Affairs, has three main purposes: 1) to 
provide information and advice to the Government on issues of foreign policy; 2) 
to foster understanding of Canada and its people by other governments and 
nations; and 3) to provide service to Canadian travellers and foreign citizens 
abroad. 

In December, 1970, Canada had diplomatic, consular and/or trade represen- 
tation in 121 countries. (The asterisk denotes non-resident representation and the 
country shown in parentheses is that in which the accredited Canadian represen- 


tative resides.) 


*Afghanistan (Pakistan) Germany Norway 
*Algeria (Switzerland) Ghana Pakistan 
Argentina Greece *Panama (Costa Rica) 
Australia Guatemala *Paraguay (Argentina) 
Austria *Guinea (Senegal) Peru 
*Barbados Guyana Philippines 
(Trinidad and Tobago) Haiti Poland 
Belgium Holy See Portugal 
*Bolivia (Peru) *Honduras (Costa Rica) *Romania (Yugoslavia) 
*Botswana (South Africa) Hong Kong *Rwanda (Democratic 
Brazil *Hungary (Czechoslovakia) Republic of the Congo) 
Britain “Iceland (Norway) *San Marino (Italy) 
*Bulgaria (Yugoslavia) India Senegal 
*Burma (Malaysia) Indonesia *Sierre Leone (Nigeria) 
*Burundi (Democratic Iran Singapore 
Republic of the Congo) Iraq *Somali Republic (Ethiopia) 
Cameroun Ireland South Africa 
*Central African Repubtic Israel Spain 
(Cameroun) Italy *Sudan (United Arab 
Ceylon Ivory Coast Republic) 
*Chad (Cameroun) Jamaica *Swaziland (South Africa) 
Chile Japan Sweden 
China, ‘Jordan (Lebanon) Switzerland 
People’s Republic of Kenya *Syrian Arab Republic 
Colombia *Korea (Japan) (Lebanon) 
*Congo, People’s Republic *Kuwait (Iran) Tanzania 
of (Democratic Republic Lebanon Thailand 
of the Congo) *Lesotho (South Africa) “Togo (Ghana) 
Congo, Democratic *Libya (Tunisia) Trinidad and Tobago 
Republic of *Luxembourg (Belgium) Tunisia 
Costa Rica *Malagasy Republic Turkey 
Cuba (Ethiopia) “Uganda (Kenya) 
Cyprus Malaysia Union of Soviet 
Czechoslovakia *Mali (Senegal) Socialist Republics 
*Dahomey (Ghana) *Malta (Italy) United Arab Republic 
Denmark *Mauritania (Senegal) United States of America 
*Dominican Republic *Mauritius (Tanzania) “Upper Volta (Ivory Coast) 
(Venezuela) Mexico *Uruguay (Argentina) 
*Ecuador (Colombia) *Monaco (France) Venezuela 


*El Salvador (Costa Rica) 


*Morocco (Spain) 


*West Indies, Associated 


Ethiopia *Nepal (India) States (Trinidad 
*Fiji (Australia) Netherlands and Tobago) 

Finland New Zealand Yugoslavia 

France *Nicaragua (Costa Rica) *Zambia (Tanzania) 
“Gabon (Cameroun) *Niger (Ivory Coast) 


*Gambia (Senegal) 


Nigeria 
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Officers in the Operations 
Centre in the Department of 
External Affairs monitor all 
departmental telegrams, 
Canadian and other wire- 
service copy, radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts, and pre- 
pare digests at dawn of 
events during the night. 


Canada is also represented on International Commissions for Supervision and 
Control in Indo-China. It has Permanent Missions to the United Nations in New 
York and Geneva; the European Economic Community, the European Atomic 
Energy Community and the European Coal and Steel Community in Brussels; the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization in Paris; the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency and the United Nations Industrial Development 
Organization in Vienna; the North Atlantic Council in Brussels; and the Confer- 
ence of the Committee on Disarmament in Geneva. 


Canada and the United Nations 


It is a basic premise of Canadian foreign policy to continue actively to 
strengthen the United Nations as an effective instrument for international co- 
operation and, in particular, to improve its capacity to discharge its charter 
responsibilities. To this end eleven major policy objectives have been defined: 
contributing to social and economic development; working to stop the arms race; 
promoting peacekeeping and peace-making through the United Nations; recon- 
ciling Canadian objectives in southern Africa; taking measures to prevent further 
deterioration in the human environment; promoting international co-operation in 
the peaceful uses of satellite systems; promoting international co-operation in the 
use of the seabed beyond the limits of national jurisdiction; promoting observance 
of human rights, including adherence to and respect for various United Nations 
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conventions, contributing to the progressive development and codification of 
international law; projecting Canada as a bilingual country within the United 
Nations context; contributing to the institutional development of the United 
Nations as a centre for harmonizing the actions of nations. Canada maintains Per- 
manent Missions to the United Nations in New York and Geneva, and a Bureau of 
United Nations Affairs in Ottawa provides advice and co-ordinates the implemen- 
tation of Canadian policy towards the UN. 

Canada participates directly in most of the specialized agencies of the UN of 
which one is located in Canada, the International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) in Montreal. Canada is the eighth highest contributor to the regular budget 
of the UN, and in the first 25 years of the organization’s existence Canada has con- 
tributed $460 million to its activities. 


Canada and the United States 


For Canada, no other country equals the importance of the United States. Cana- 
dians and Americans are continuously involved with each other at all levels— 
governmental, corporate and personal. It is doubtful that there are any other two 
countries in the world whose relationships with each other are as intimate. 
Because the points of contact are so constant and so all embracing it is inevitable 
that differences and frictions do occur from time to time; the wonder is that they 
do not occur more frequently. The relationship is one of friendly discussion and 
compromise, and this can be largely attributed to the willingness of both countries 
to work together in joint organs of consultation and to the openness of the border 
between them. 

The two countries conduct much of their everyday business through permanent 
bilateral organizations, such as the International Joint Commission. The IJC has 
come to be the focus of joint endeavours to deal with pollution and problems of 
the environment along the Canada-United States border. There are similar perma- 
nent organizations in such areas as defence co-operation (the Permanent Joint 
Board on Defencé, established in 1940), and scientific research. Canadian and 
American legislators meet every year in the Canada-— United States Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Group to discuss, in an off-the-record manner, matters of common concern. 
Canada’s relations with the United States are especially important in the field of 
trade and economic affairs and, here too, there are annual Cabinet-level meetings 
to discuss bilateral issues in trade and finance. To state merely that Canada and 
the United States are each other’s biggest customer and supplier does not ade- 
quately convey the magnitude of the economic relationship. In 1969 Canadian 
exports to the United States totalled $10,500 million, accounting for approx- 
imately 72 per cent of the total. The exports of the United States to Canada were 
about $9,500 million, which was 25 per cent of their total. 


Canada and the Commonwealth 


Canada has long been an active member of the Commonwealth which has 
evolved significantly in size, shape, and outlook in recent years. Today it is com- 
posed of 31 freely associated sovereign nations. Commonwealth countries cover 
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about one quarter of the earth’s land surface, represent approximately 850 million 
people of many races, colours, creeds and languages and include economically 
developed and developing members as well as governments committed and 
uncommitted to international power groupings. 

Canada views the Commonwealth as a unique and extensive association linking 
nations from six continents and five oceans, and capable of exerting a beneficial 
influence for international peace and progress. In a world increasingly divided 
between developed and developing nations, and along racial lines, and tending 
towards organization on a regional basis, the Commonwealth serves to help bring 
a global perspective to bear on many major international issues. Shared values and 
traditions derived from historical experience permit an informality of encounter 
between Commonwealth leaders and officials which gives the Commonwealth a 
unique character. In general, relations between Commonwealth countries are 
motivated by a spirit of friendship and understanding and characterized by the 
desire to consult and co-operate where possible in the interests of political, eco- 
nomic, and social development. 

Commonwealth developing countries continue to receive considerable sums of 
Canadian assistance through the Colombo Plan, which now includes non-Com- 
monwealth countries, the Special Commonwealth African Assistance Plan 
(SCAAP), and the Canadian program for Commonwealth Caribbean assistance. 


Prime Minister Trudeau at the Singapore meeting of Commonwealth heads of government. 
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Canada’s total allocated contribution under the Colombo Plan from its inception 
in 1951 to March 1971 is approximately $1,370 million. Canadian allocations to 
SCAAP from 1960 to March 1971 total more than $179 million, while approx- 
imately $107 million has been allocated to Commonwealth Caribbean countries 
since 1966. Canada has contributed $11 million since 1957 to the Commonwealth 
Scholarship and Fellowship Plan, which in the 1970-71 academic year sponsored 
232 students, mostly from the developing countries, for study in Canada. During 
1970 in the fields of education and technical assistance Canada provided 1,330 
Canadian teachers and experts to assist developing countries of Southeast Asia, 
Africa, and the Caribbean area, of which 713 were assigned to Commonwealth 
countries. 


Relations with the Commonwealth Caribbean 


The present close relationship between Canada and the Commonwealth Carib- 
bean is a logical progression from the historical ties existing between the two 
areas. Trading relations over several centuries have been close, and have been sup- 
plemented by considerable Canadian commercial interests and investment in the 
area. Common association in the Commonwealth bond has also contributed to 
understanding through mutually shared traditions, institutions, and values. These 
factors have all contributed to increased communication between the two areas. In 
the past few years this communication has been emphasized through the large 
movement of people between the West Indies and Canada as tourists, students, 
businessmen, and immigrants. 

The extent and complexity of Canadian interests in the area, both governmental 
and private, continue to develop. At present it is estimated that there is $450 to 
$550 million in Canadian investment in the region. During 1970 Canadian exports 
reached $134.1 million as compared to $113 million in 1969 and imports totalled 
$77.9 million as compared to $108.7 million in 1969. In the past five years over 
$100 million has been allocated to the Commonwealth Caribbean under the Cana- 
dian development assistance program, including $24.0 million in the 1970-71 fis- 
cal year. At present there are over 3,000 Canadians living as permanent residents 
in the region and over 125,000 Canadians visit the islands annually. During 1970 
nearly 14,000 West Indians immigrated into Canada. 


Canada and Europe 


While Canadian interest in most areas of the globe is increasing, Canada’s rela- 
tions with Europe remain of special importance. They are deeply rooted in 
Canada’s origins, springing from the common cultural heritage which is shared 
with Britain and France and also reflecting the ties with other European countries 
from which Canada’s population is derived. These relations contribute to the rich- 
ness of Canada’s national life and to the diversity of its links with the outside 
world. They have been strengthened by Canada’s substantial participation, on 
European soil, in two World Wars and by Canada’s continuing stake in European 
security in the interests of international peace. 

Canada maintains close and extensive bilateral relations with Britain and 
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In May 1971 Prime Minister Trudeau and Premier Kosygin signed the U.S.S.R.-Canada 
Protocol on Consultations. 


France in particular, as well as with most other west European countries, and it 
has resident diplomatic missions in almost all of them. Britain and, to a lesser 
extent, several western European countries have been among Canada’s major 
partners in external trade and have been its chief source of immigrants. As a result 
of its growing prosperity, dynamism, and unity, western Europe will undoubtedly 
assume increasing importance in Canada’s external relations. 

In recent years, Canada’s relations with the Communist countries of eastern 
Europe have developed considerably. The large-scale Canadian wheat sales there 
after 1963 were followed by the growth of exchanges in many fields during 
periods of general relaxation of international tensions in Europe. Canada regards 
the development of mutually advantageous relations and exchanges with these 
countries as an important contribution toward better East-West understanding and 
the ultimate goal of a European settlement. 


Canada and the Middle East 


The Middle East has been a focus of tension and conflict since the Second 
World War. During this period Canada has participated in the United Nations’ 
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efforts to bring about calm and stability in the area. It has also contributed substan- 
tially to measures to alleviate want among the victims of the dispute. 

Canada has been a leading contributor to the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestinian refugees (UNRWA) since its establishment; Canadian sup- 
port has taken the form of cash, food aid, and other supplies aimed at relieving 
human suffering in the Middle East. In emergency situations, Canada has also 
provided various forms of assistance through the International Red Cross. 

Canadian officers continue to serve with the United Nations Truce Supervisory 
Organization (UNTSO) which maintains observers along ceasefire lines in the 
area. Canada was closely associated with the formation of the United Nations 
Emergency Force (UNEF), and Canadian officers served with this force in Gaza 
and Sinai from its inception until its withdrawal in May 1967. 


Canada and Africa 


In the last decade, areas which once formed part of colonial Africa have become 
independent nations; during that same period Canada has established official rela- 
tions with the African continent, associations strengthened by such events as the 
March 1971 visit by the Secretary of State for External Affairs to the Ivory Coast, 
Nigeria, the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Tanzania, and Zambia. Shortly 


At the airport of Kinshasa, Democratic Republic of the Congo, the Hon. Mitchell Sharp, 
Minister of External Affairs, makes a brief statement to the press. 
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before, Canada received the President of Cameroun, Mr. Ahmadou Ahidjo, and the 
Prime Minister of Ghana, Mr. Kofi A. Busia. 

Direct links were first set up with the former British colonies as they acceded to 
independence within the Commonwealth. Shortly afterwards Canada strength- 
ened her bonds with French-speaking Africa, in order to express in her foreign 
policy Canada’s cultural duality. At present, diplomatic relations are being main- 
tained with almost all the independent African nations and there are Canadian 
missions in 11 countries on that continent. In early 1971 the opening of a Cana- 
dian mission in Algiers was announced. 

Canada has continued to operate a wide-scale program of technical and eco- 
nomic aid which in the 1970-71 fiscal year provided Africa with almost $125 
million for the study and implementation of a large number of projects in most of 
the countries maintaining relations with Canada. 


Canada and the French-Speaking Community 


In its concern to reflect the national character, the Canadian government has 
developed a policy over the last decade which is designed to give full expression 
in its international relations to the country’s bilingual nature. Canada is by right a 
member of the vast community of countries which share the heritage of the French 
language and culture, and it is natural that Canada should take part in the activi- 
ties of this community; since by so doing the government extends Canadian 
bilingualism into the sphere of international affairs, this has become a basic and 
permanent part of its policy. 

The Canadian government would like to multiply and strengthen its ties with 
the countries in this community and increase the number of cultural and other 
exchanges with them. It has already set up many promising relationships with 
most of the 31 French-speaking countries: cultural agreements with France and 
Belgium, visits between parliamentarians, exchanges of students, public servants, 
and professors, the opening of many embassies in Francophone Africa since 1960, 
art exhibitions, and intensified programs of cultural and economic aid to develop- 
ing French-speaking countries. 

This is why Canada has taken an active part in the creation of the Agency for 
Cultural and Technical Co-operation of Entirely or Partially French-speaking 


. Nations, which numbered 22 countries in 1971. The Canadian delegate, accom- 


panied by participants from Quebec, New Brunswick, Ontario, and Manitoba, 
signed the agreement setting up the Agency on March 20, 1970, in Niamey. The 
first general secretary of the Agency is a Canadian, Jean-Marc Léger. Canada con- 
tributes 33 per cent of the Agency’s budget, or $550,000 in 1971, and participates 
in all its programs, which include international film festivals, youth meetings, dis- 
cussions and seminars on the distribution of books, tourism, promotion of handi- 
crafts and various initiatives related to training and educational and scientific 
research. Canada has participated in the Agency’s establishment of an interna- 
tional centre for training in management techniques and has organized training 
sessions in Canada; in short, Canada has undertaken a whole range of initiatives 
designed to deepen mutual understanding among the member countries. Finally, 
Canada hosted the second general conference of the Agency in the fall of 1971. 
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Since 1968 Canada has been participating in the Conferences of Education Min- 
isters of French-speaking nations of Africa and Madagascar. In 1970-71 Canada 
budgeted $64.22 million for bilateral aid programs for French-speaking African 
nations; during the same period, 481 Canadian teachers and 137 advisers were at 
work in Francophone Africa and 536 trainees and bursary students from these 
countries were studying in Canada. This growing and diversified interest in 
French-speaking nations reflects a priority in Canada’s diplomatic activities, and 
the government’s dynamic policy in this area indicates the importance Canada 
attaches to it. 


Canada and Latin America 


Canada has formal diplomatic relations with all the Republics of Latin America 
and now has 11 resident diplomatic missions in the region. Its political, cultural, 
and commercial relations with these countries have increased appreciably during 
the past few years. 

Canada has been developing closer economic ties with Latin America as well. 
Trade missions of Canadian businessmen and government officials to Latin Amer- 
ican countries have been promoted. Of particular importance, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has directly facilitated Canadian exports to Latin America through the 
long-term credits that it has provided for the export of capital goods under the 
Export Credits Insurance Act and the new Export Development Act. These credits 
now total some $275 million. 

In the area of development assistance the Canadian Government signed in 1964 
an agreement with the Inter-American Development Bank by which Canada 
agreed to make available $10 million on concessional loan terms to finance devel- 
opment projects in Latin America. Similar contributions were made in subsequent 
years and to date an amount of $60 million has been provided. The funds are 
administered by the Bank on behalf of the Canadian Government. Later in the 
1960’s the Government, through the Canadian International Development Agency, 
instituted a program for the support of non-governmental organizations working 
in Latin America as well as other parts of the developing world. Such voluntary 
organizations as the Canadian University Services Overseas, the Canadian Execu- 
tive Services Overseas, and missionary groups have been provided assistance 
under this program for projects they are carrying out in Latin America. In 1971, as 
a result of its comprehensive policy review dealing with Latin America, the Cana- 
dian Government initiated a program of bilateral technical assistance to the area. 
An initial allocation of about $10 million was made for this purpose for the financ- 
ing principally of projects in agriculture, education, and community development 
in selected countries. Also as a result of the Latin American policy review, the 
Government is studying ways and means of working more closely with the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

In hemispheric political relations, during 1971 Canada negotiated for perma- 
nent observer status in the General Assembly of the Organization of American 
States. Canada has been a member, for some time of four inter-American agencies 
(the Pan-American Institute of Geography and History, the Inter-American Statis- 
tical Institute, the Inter-American Centre of Tax Administrators, and the Centre for 
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The leader of Canada’s observer del- 
egation to the General Assembly of 
the Organization of American States 
in Costa Rica addresses a meeting of 
the assembly. 


Latin American Monetary Studies), and regularly attends their meetings. During 
the past year, Canada negotiated for entry into four other inter-American agencies 
whose meetings it has previously attended as an observer (the Pan-American 
Health Organization, the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, the 
Inter-American Conference on Social Security, and the Inter-American Indian 
Institute). 

Of perhaps greatest importance for future strengthening of Canadian ties with 
Latin America was the decision in 1968 to conduct a thorough review of Canadian 
policy toward this region. The new foreign policy guidelines for Latin America 
were laid down during the course of 1970, upon completion of the review. The 
major conclusion reached in this study was that Canada should undertake a sys- 
tematic strengthening of relations with Latin American countries both bilaterally 
and through the agencies of the Inter-American system and the UN. The Govern- 
ment is continuing its efforts to improve Canada’s hemispheric relations in these 
ways in 1972. 


Canada — Asia and the Pacific 


Although Canada has for many years maintained numerous links, both official 
and private, with countries of Asia and the Pacific, its interest in expanding its 
presence in this region is growing, as was demonstrated by the establishment of 
an Embassy in China (Peking) in 1971. 
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The Canadian ambassador presenting his credentials to Tung Pi-wu, vice chairman of the 
People’s Republic of China. 


Canada was a founding member of the Colombo Plan under which development 
aid in the form of loans, grants, and technical assistance is extended to a number 
of countries and it participates in the work of the UN Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), including the Mekong Committee and the Asian 
Development Bank. 

Through membership in the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, the 
Commonwealth Foundation, and other similar organizations, Canada maintains 
useful links with the Commonwealth countries of Asia and the Pacific. 

In addition to its diplomatic, commercial, and aid relations with countries of 
Asia and the Pacific, Canada has participated in peace-keeping in the Indo-China 
area since 1954 through its membership on the International Commissions for 
Supervision and Control in Vietnam, Laos, and (until the Commission adjourned 
on December 31, 1969) in Cambodia. 


Arms Control and Disarmament 


Canada has long played an interested and concerned role in international nego- 
tiations on arms control and disarmament issues. As a member of the United 
Nations Conference of the Committee on Disarmament (CCD) in Geneva, Canada 
has been able to participate in discussions and efforts to achieve agreement on 
various issues. On February 11, 1971, along with many other countries, Canada 
signed a treaty which was the result of two years of work in the CCD and which 
will prohibit the emplacement of nuclear weapons and other weapons of mass 
destruction on the seabed. Currently, the CCD is considering ways and means of 
prohibiting the development, production, and stockpiling of chemical and biologi- 
cal agents of warfare and measures to prohibit the underground testing of nuclear 
weapons. Canada’s ultimate objective in disarmament negotiations in the United 
Nations and elsewhere remains the achievement of general and complete disar- 
mament under effective international control. 
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Foreign Policy and Defence 


In consonance with basic foreign policy objectives, Canada’s defence policy is 
designed to assure the protection of Canadian sovereignty and contribute to the 
maintenance of world peace. Canada rejects a non-aligned or neutral role in world 
affairs, and participates in collective security arrangements with other states in the 
interests of Canadian national security and in defence of values shared with 
Canada’s friends. In addition to conducting surveillance of its own territory and 
coastlines, Canada co-operates with the United States in the defence of North 
America through the North American Air Defence Command (NORAD), and in 
other ways. To the extent feasible, activities in Canada essential to continental 
defence are carried out by Canadian forces. 

Canada continues to be a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), along with the United States and most of the countries of western 
Europe. The stabilizing influence of NATO reduces the likelihood of a world 
nuclear conflict originating in Europe, where the vital interests of the two major 
powers are involved. Canada also attaches importance to NATO’s role in fostering 
measures of political accommodation and arms control between East and West. 
Besides participating actively in NATO’s political activities, Canada contributes 
militarily to the Alliance, although as a result of the increased ability of western 
European countries to provide for their own defence, the size of Canadian forces 
in Europe has been reduced from about 10,000 men to 5,000 men. Canadian activi- 
ties in continental defence also constitute a contribution to NATO, as North 
America is part of the North Atlantic Treaty area. 

As a responsible member of the international community, Canada also consid- 
ers it desirable to have forces available for UN or other international peace-keep- 
ing roles. At the present time there are more than 600 Canadian officers and men 
serving the United Nations and the International Control Commissions in coun- 
tries around the world. 


Permanent delegates of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization council. 
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National Defence 


The control and management of all matters relating to National Defence, the 
Canadian Armed Forces, the Defence Research Board, Defence Construction 
(1951) Limited and the Canada Emergency Measures Organization are the respon- 
sibility of the Minister of National Defence. The present organization of the Cana- 
dian Forces evolved initially from the integration and subsequently the unifica- 
tion of the three armed services. In 1965-66 an integrated command structure for 
the field forces was established. The four Army regional commands, the two Navy 
regional commands, and the five Air Force functional commands were replaced 
by five major functional commands: Mobile Command, consisting of land and tac- 
tical air forces; Maritime Command; Air Defence Command; Training Command; 
and Air Transport Command. In addition in 1970 all Commands except Air 
Defence Command were directed to support regional services in co-ordination 
with local government authorities. 

Plans for restructuring the Armed Forces have had to be revised because of 
recent changes in defence policy and the decision to maintain the defence budget 
for the next three years at $1,815 million which means that defence expenditures 
as a percentage of the Gross National Product are expected to decline from the 2.2 
per cent level of 1970 to 1.9 per cent in 1973. Decisions on the structure of the 
forces have affected or will affect all commands to some extent. The major 
decision is a planned reduction in manpower. The manning level of the forces has 
been reduced progressively over the past five and a half years. In 1964 the total 
strength was approximately 120,000; in 1965 it was 112,000; in 1966, 106,000; in 
1967, 104,000; in 1968, 100,000; and in 1969, 97,000. By 1973, it is planned to 
have a total strength of approximately 82,000. 

Mobile Command, as the primary user of manpower, has been affected the most. 
This Command was restructured from five Combat Groups (averaging 4,000 men 
each) to three somewhat larger Combat Groups plus a small training group in 
Canada. Tactical air support of Mobile Command is provided by CF-5 aircraft 
which are now in service. The final configuration of the CF-5 force is still under 
consideration. 

In Europe, the previous Mechanized Brigade Group and the Air Division were 
brought under the command and control of a single Commander of the Canadian 
Forces (Europe) on July 1, 1970 and both are located in the southern region of Ger- 
many. The land force, reorganized as a Mechanized Combat Group for the interim 
period until 1973, is now tasked by the Central rather than the Northern Army 
Group. The proposed post-1973 configuration will be air mobile, making it more 
compatible with the rest of the Combat Group in Canada, from the point of view of 
organization, equipment, and training. The Air Division has been reorganized as 
one Canadian Air Group (CAG) and consists of one reconnaissance and two 
strike/attack squadrons. After 1972, the squadrons will be equipped for either 
reconnaissance or conventional attack. 

As a result of the Government’s review of defence policy in 1969 new defence 
objectives for the North were identified. As one of the activities to attain these 
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objectives, Canadian Forces Northern Region is to co-ordinate Canadian Forces 
activities in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. Responsibilities associated 
with this role include direct liaison with the Commissioners of the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories and other government departments and civil agencies. 

Modernization of existing destroyers will be completed by 1972. At this time, 
also, the first of four gas turbine equipped destroyers will become operational. The 
fleet will then have reached the intended ‘“‘mix’’ of destroyers with helicopter 
capabilities and destroyers with modernized sensors and weapons systems. The 
building program which introduced modern support ships into the forces has 
been completed. 

Significant areas of development are in the antisubmarine sphere. A hydrofoil 
evaluation program is in progress to test this vehicle as a sensor and weapon plat- 
form. New long-range maritime patrol aircraft are being considered to replace 
existing machines. 


This submersible diver, which is manned by a crew of six (of which three are divers), was 
built for the Canadian armed forces. 
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The re-equipping of land forces with a family of light-weight tracked vehicles 
and a family of observation, reconnaissance, and transport operational helicopters 
and light over-snow vehicles is continuing. Finally, the air forces have been 
provided with tactical transport aircraft and more recently four Boeing 707 jet 
transport aircraft. In addition, there are an interceptor jet modernization program 
and plans for the future acquisition of utility transport helicopters. 

Canadian military assistance to other nations is embodied in two programs: Mil- 
itary Training Assistance and Mutual Aid. Military Training Assistance provides 
aid to developing Commonwealth nations and to some selected francophone and 
Pacific rim nations. Training Assistance programs provide no material, but con- 
centrate on pilot training, officer training, and staff training. Currently 11 nations 
are benefiting from Canadian military assistance: 19 Canadians are serving on 
training teams in four other countries and 45 officers and men of other nations are 
receiving training in Canada. Mutual Aid provides training, mostly of pilot 
aircrew, to Canada’s NATO partners on a cost recoverable basis. Canada will train 
Danish and Dutch student pilots during the 1971-72 period. In addition, the 
Department of National Defence provides training to countries that purchase mili- 
tary equipment through other government departments. 


A Twin Otter in the service of the United Nations belongs to the Canadian Forces Air Trans- 
port Command. Its 8-man crew supports the UN Military Observer Group in India and 
Pakistan. 
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Canadian International Development Agency 


Although Europe and the Middle East received Canadian relief assistance after 
the Second World War, Canada really became involved in international develop- 
ment assistance in 1950 when it became a founding member of the Colombo Plan. 
The Plan was established to help the newly independent states of South and 
Southeast Asia and this is still one of Canada’s major areas of foreign aid concen- 
tration with a total allocation over the past 20 years of approximately $1,200 
million. 

In the past ten years the flow of Canadian resources has broadened to include 
both technical and capital assistance to some 70 countries in Africa, the Caribbean, 
Asia, and Latin America. Canada’s allocations for international development have 
increased more than fivefold from $65.4 million in 1963-64 fiscal year to $365 
million for 1970-71, excluding loans made by the Export Development Corpora- 
tion to help developing countries purchase equipment from Canadian companies. 


Mount Olivet School is one of a hundred prefabricated schools being built by Canada for 
the Government of Jamaica. 
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A Canadian machine shop and in- 
dustrial arts teacher at Singapore’s 
Vocational Institute makes sure his 
student’s calculations are accurate. 


During 1969, CIDA undertook a comprehensive review of Canada’s policies in 
the field of international development assistance as part of an over-all review of 
Canadian foreign policy. Based on the findings of this review, the Government of 
Canada has confirmed its commitment to the support of international develop- 
ment. 

Canadian bilateral aid is extended mainly in the form of goods and services. The 
principal recipients are India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaysia, Nigeria, Ghana, and 
Francophone Africa, Latin America, and the Commonwealth Caribbean. Various 
kinds of assistance are provided under Canada’s bilateral aid program including 
capital programs which see the construction of schools, dams, roads, and trans- 
mission lines; commodity aid in the form of food, fertilizers, equipment, and raw 
materials for industry; and technical and educational assistance. Under the latter 
program Canada provided 200 advisers and 762 educators to developing countries 
in 1970 and provided training in Canada for 1,832 students from these areas. 

About 20 per cent of Canadian aid is multilateral. Funds are given or loaned to 
support the development projects of such international agencies as the United 
Nations, the World Bank, the International Development Association, and a 
number of regional development banks. 

Two new divisions have been added to the Agency recently. The Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations Division helps voluntary and non-government agencies 
increase their contributions to international development. In 1968-69 fiscal year, 
$5 million was allocated to this program and that figure rose to $8.5 million for 
1970-71. It has been estimated that the total value of private assistance to develop- 
ing nations from Canadian organizations is about $35 million annually. Many of 
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Canadian experts examining 
the loading ramp up which logs 
are Carried to the Khulna hard- 
board mill in East Pakistan. 


these groups were pioneers in the development field, and are operating successful 
programs that can be expanded and strengthened with the additional support 
which CIDA offers them. 

The Business and Industry Division was established to develop a program that 
would help Canadian companies begin or expand suitable overseas enterprises, 
thereby facilitating the transfer of know-how and investment funds into the 
private sector of developing economies. The Division works closely with Canadian 
business, the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, international finance 
corporations, and development banks and corporations overseas to identify and 
arrange financing for worthwhile investment opportunities in all types of second- 
ary industry in the developing countries. 

In the spring of 1970, Parliament gave final approval to a new initiative in inter- 
national development work, the International Development Research Centre. First 
proposed in 1967 by the Rt. Hon. Lester B. Pearson, the Centre will focus advanced 
scientific and technological knowledge on the difficulties of the developing coun- 
tries by sponsoring or conducting research designed to bridge the growing gap 
between science and technology. The Centre finances research wherever the most 
capable people and institutions are available, on such problems as mineral 
resources evaluation, food conservation and distribution, improvement of agricul- 
tural products and techniques, and the development of labour-intensive industry. 
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Canadian Executive Service Overseas 


Canadian Executive Service Overseas is an element of Canada’s foreign aid pro- 
gram. Its purpose is to help people in developing nations to accelerate their rate of 
economic progress by providing them with technical and administrative guid- 
ance. Its method is to recruit Canadian specialists with a record of achievement in 
their chosen fields who are willing to act as advisers for up to six months, without 
fee or salary. These volunteers are sent overseas to guide and advise locally- 
owned enterprises that have requested CESO’s participation in their activities and 
have accepted the particular volunteer recommended by CESO. Local represent- 
atives serving on a semi-volunteer basis across Canada facilitate the finding of 
qualified volunteers. Similar representatives in nearly 20 developing nations 
make known the work of CESO in their respective territories and help co-ordinate 
arrangements when volunteers are sought, dispatched, and on the job. 

The principle on which CESO is founded is that all parties involved in an activ- 
ity contribute in some way to its success. The Canadian Government through its 
Canadian International Development Agency makes a grant that pays CESO’s 
operating costs and the travel expenses of volunteers en route to and from their 
assignments. The volunteers have interesting and rewarding experiences, in 
exchange for hard work in an environment that is often unfamiliar. Finally, the 
user-organizations pay the cost of maintaining the volunteers while they are on 
assignment, and are responsible for implementing their recommendations. 


A CESO volunteer trains a stu- 
dent in the technique of paste-up 
in a printing plant in Kingston, 
Jamaica. 
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Canadian University Service Overseas 


CUSO began in 1961 and that year it sent 17 Canadians to work in four coun- 
tries. Since then more than 2,500 Canadians have used the organization as a prac- 
tical means of contributing to international development. Today, CUSO has some 
1,200 people working in more than 40 developing countries in Africa, Asia, the 
Caribbean, and Latin America. 

An independent, non-profit organization, CUSO is engaged in the placement of 
persons with specialized knowledge and technical skills in response to requests 
from overseas governments and agencies. It is viewed by them as a source of man- 
power for their continuing development programs. CUSO personnel range in age 
from 18 to 80, and in occupation from town planners to motor mechanics. Cur- 
rently in greatest demand are teachers — especially in mathematics and science — 
nurses, doctors, medical technicians, engineers, and agriculturalists. All assign- 
ments are for two years. 

CUSO personnel are usually paid at approximately counterpart, not Canadian, 
salaries. This policy, which enables overseas governments to devote their limited 
financial resources to other development tasks, is one of the features that distin- 
guishes CUSO from the majority of other manpower resource agencies. 


A CUSO doctor working in Uganda with his small patients at the Jinja Hospital. 
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A therapist working in India is 
a CUSO volunteer. 


A major objective in the past two years has been decentralization, in recognition 
of the fact that both initial planning and actual administration are most effectively 
conducted in the field. CUSO now has 25 full-time and 8 part-time field staff 
officers. 


CUSO draws on four major sources for direct and indirect financial support: the 
Canadian International Development Agency (CIDA), overseas governments and 
agencies, Canadian educational institutions, and the private sector. In 1969-70 the 
CIDA grant exceeded $3,260,000, while the overseas governments contributed 
over $3,500,000 in salaries and housing supplements. Indirect support, estimated 
at $500,000, comes from such sources as universities and colleges providing office 
space, equipment, and staff for local recruitment and selection committees; the 
advertising industry; the mass media, which carry recruitment advertising free of 
charge; and the pharmaceutical and other companies that donate medical kits 
packaged by the Department of National Health and Welfare. Finally, an estimated 
$420,000 comes from the private sector: it includes gifts from individuals, cor- 
porations, foundations, community and service groups, and the thousands of 
Canadians who participate in the ‘“‘Miles for Millions’ marches. 

The total direct cost to CUSO of each volunteer was $3,000 in 1969-70. Of this 
about 75 per cent was spent on recruitment, selection, training, transportation, 
allowances, health and insurance expenses, and on the maintenance of field 
offices. The balance was spent on administration. 


the economy 


Economics 


Individuals and societies have many needs and desires. But the resources — the 
machinery, labour, land, savings, and enterprise — that can be used to satisfy these 
wants are strictly limited. Even in relatively affluent Canada there are very few 
people or organizations who could not use an extra thousand dollars. Hence the 
universal need for a system to ration the use of the resources of a nation or a house- 
hold. Succinctly put, the economic system serves to determine what is to be 
produced, for whom, by whom, and how. Robert L. Heilbroner* has pointed out 
that all of the systems that man has found for solving these problems can be 
categorized into three different types: tradition, command, and market. The first 
and most primitive is the economy of tradition. In such a society each person 
produces today what he produced yesterday, which is usually what was produced 
a hundred years ago by his grandfather. The techniques of production and the dis- 
tribution of the product are held constant over time. By definition, societies of 
tradition are very stable, but they are incapable of coping with external change. 


*Robert L. Heilbroner, The Economic Problem (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1968). 


Montreal is Canada’s largest city and one of its busiest ports. 


Historically, change from a tradition-based economy has usually been made 
possible by the emergence of a strong personage and his assumption of a position 
of command from which, once invested with the necessary authority, he could 
effect changes in the traditional solutions. Under the command system the ordi- 
nary citizen found that instead of repeating what he did previously he had to do 
what he was told to do. He also found that in the shift to a command economy 
there had been a shift in power from “‘the past’’ to the élite. 

Canadians are, of course, familiar with traditional solutions and non solutions 
to many of their economic and social problems. They are even more familiar with 
the use of command to solve resource administration problems, especially within 
households and companies. In the main, however, the administration of Canada’s 
resources is in the hands of ‘‘the market.”’ 

The market economy works something like this. Each person’s basic resource is 
his time and energy, which are sold in the labour market for money on terms that 
are individually or collectively arranged with buyers. Income from labour is spent 
or saved, and savings (earned or inherited) can be sold in the capital market for 
additional income. 
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From the fruits of his labour (and maybe that of his ancestors) each individual 
(or household) then enters the commodity and service markets as a buyer. He 
wanders through stores, reads the ads and, with his income dollars, purchases this 
product or that. If he likes it—or is persuaded he likes it—he may purchase it 
again. Each customer has ‘“‘free choice.”’ 

Of course, consumers can only buy products that exist. Products and services 
are brought into existence (produced) by individuals or firms who are ‘‘enterpris- 
ing.” These entrepreneurs must start with an idea of a product or service that they 
think will sell. They must then acquire capital resources— land, machinery, work- 
ing capital, and so on—made possible by the savings (income which is not con- 
sumed) of themselves and others. These entrepreneurs and savers must be 
prepared to accept risks: they may not meet with the interest they had hoped for 
on the part of the consumer. Production is usually made in the anticipation of 
sales and these sales may or may not materialize. 

The enterprisers who are successful and sell large quantities of their products 
will find their businesses profitable. They will be encouraged to produce more of 
these products and to expand their facilities (plow back profits or invest new sav- 
ings). Other entrepreneurs are very likely to be persuaded to make similar invest- 
ments in order to try to imitate their success. 

On the other hand, enterprisers who have guessed wrong will incur losses 
which will force them to curtail production and perhaps go out of business 
altogether. In this simple way the coincidence of consumers exercising their free 
choice, enterprise, and the profit motive enables consumers to direct production. 
Of course there are many problems. The market system, like the systems of tradi- 
tion or command, is far from perfect but it does provide a means of solving eco- 
nomic problems. 

There is no serious attempt nowadays to maintain a pure market system how- 
ever, and elements of command and tradition abound in the Canadian market 
economy. As a result, the economy is in fact, if not in theory, a much-modified 
market system. What one earns is mainly a function of the agreement one can 
reach with customers or with the organization for which one works, but the gov- 
ernment has commanded that wages be no lower than some minimum figure and 
it similarly rules on condition of work, collective bargaining procedures, and so 
on. 

In the main, it must be agreed that there is free choice. However, it is illegal to 
buy some drugs; advertising is regulated in various ways; hours during which 
goods are available may be prescribed, and so on. Generally it is left up to individ- 
ual enterprise to supply goods and services, but external defence is provided col- 
lectively in market economy countries in just about the same way as it is in com- 
mand economic systems. 

Many other goods and services are produced by the government, either by 
departments like the post office, which is under the immediate control or com- 
mand of the government, or by Crown corporations, such as the Canadian National 
Railways, which operate very much like public companies. Even in the private 
sector it would be virtually impossible to find a single product or service which is 
not subject to government regulation or influence. 

One of the best ways of understanding Canada’s economic system is to examine 
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some of its problem areas. It will be seen that solutions generally involve some 
mixture of law (command), the market, and the ever-present dead hand of the past 
(tradition). 

One of the most talked about problems at the moment is pollution. This is an 
issue which is currently popular, rather than new. Pollution is a social cost which 
is all too often not the private cost of the person or organization causing the pollu- 
tion. Differences between private and social costs have long been recognized as a 
problem of the market system and indeed of any other type of economy. One city’s 
sewage flowing into the drinking water of the next city down stream is every bit as 
much a problem in command societies as it is in Canada. But the solution is fairly 
simple. There are two options. First of all a government can in some circum- 
stances simply prohibit pollution, which means that the manufacturer and, 
ultimately, his customers must pay the full cost of producing a pollution-free 
product. Where this is not possible, or politically acceptable, the community may 
levy a “pollution tax’’ so that the pollution can be dealt with by the government on 
a collective basis. In some cases the revenue of the tax on polluters might be used 
to compensate the victims of pollution. Using either the prohibition or the tax 
approach should lead to a better, more rational market system. In the process the 
economy or the individuals or firms involved will not be ruined so long as collec- 
tive action is taken. If one province or one municipality tried to place a new pollu- 
tion tax on, say, a pulp and paper company when a similar tax was not imposed 
elsewhere in that industry, the result would simply be to drive that company out 
of business or to a new location where it would incur costs in line with those of its 
competitors. In many cases pollution has to be tackled nationally, and even inter- 
nationally. 

Another one of the most pressing current problems is undoubtedly the control 
of inflation and unemployment. To understand this problem it must first be.recog- 
nized that every type of economy has a tendency to fluctuate. Even in static, tradi- 
tional economies fat years were followed by lean ones. Command societies do 
have the power to control prices and wages— more or less—by controlling busi- 
ness organizations and unions. Unemployment can be disguised if not cured by 
simply preventing layoffs. However, these techniques for controlling inflation and 
unemployment enormously complicate the problem of effecting transfers of 
resources from one use to another. In the market system an attempt is made to use 
indirect means for keeping the economy growing with a minimum of inflation and 
unemployment. 

Let us first consider unemployment. The cure for unemployment is, of course, 
more employment, and more employment will occur when businessmen, house- 
holds, and governments buy more products and services. How then, in a time of 
unemployment, can more spending be encouraged? It must first of all be recog- 
nized that primary responsibility for counteracting the cycle must rest with the 
central government. A company, a household, or a local government that by itself 
tried to spend the economy out of a recession would simply end up in bankruptcy. 
Only a powerful central government with a considerable arsenal of monetary and 
fiscal tools has the power to lean against the wind of a recession without falling on 
its face. 

The government can do a number of things to increase total income, expendi- 
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tures, and employment. The most obvious is to spend money itself on, say, public 
works. In this case the increase in employment is direct and the additional prod- 
ucts and services will be determined by ‘“‘the command” of the government. Alter- 
natively the government can reduce taxes, leaving more income in the hands of 
the taxpayers. It can safely be assumed that a very large portion of this additional, 
after-tax income will be spent on capital or consumers’ goods via the usual market 
mechanism involving consumers’ choice and the profit and loss mechanism. 
Whether the government increases its own spending or reduces taxes, the result is 
very likely to be that its expenditures will exceed revenues so that a government 
deficit will result. This deficit will be financed, not by additional taxation which 
would be self defeating, but by creating new money or borrowing and putting to 
use funds that would otherwise remain idle. 

Fiscal policy, which is what has been discussed, leads therefore to monetary 
policy —the control of the money supply and the rate of interest in order to limit 
unemployment and inflation. Through the Bank of Canada the government can 
cause the money supply to be increased. This additional money can be used for 
more government spending, or it may simply be made available to businesses and 
consumers through the banking system. Other things being equal, an increase in 
the supply of money will normally reduce the cost of its use (the interest rate) and 
therefore persuade households and businessmen to spend more money on (or hire 
more people to produce) hydro stations, factories, houses, cars, and so on. 

The present state of economic knowledge suggests that there would be abso- 
lutely no trouble curing unemployment if it were not for the related problem of 
inflation. Unhappily many of the policies designed to increase spending and 
employment will also tend to exert an upward pressure on prices. 

There is no easy solution to this quandary. There is an inverse relationship 
between inflation and unemployment. Years of significant price increase are years 
of relatively low unemployment. When unemployment is high, price increases 
usually constitute less of a problem. Unfortunately, it is not even a matter of mak- 
ing a simple choice between different combinations of unemployment and infla- 
tion. Economists are beginning to suspect that sustained periods of rising prices 
may create expectations of further price increases which get built into business 
and wage contracts. The result is that it will require ever-increasing amounts of 
unemployment to hold the rate of inflation to a given level. (In economic parlance 
this is referred to as an outward shift in the Phillips curve, which is just another 
name for the curve or function that shows the trade-off relationship between 
unemployment and inflation.) 

In Canada at the present time in addition to the usual monetary and fiscal 
policies the federal government is trying to use public education and ‘‘morai 
suasion”’ and some rather more direct approaches to shift this curve back so that 
there can be less unemployment and less inflation. Moral suasion must persuade 
businessmen to make sure that higher profits are matched directly by lower prices. 
High profits would normally encourage businessmen to expand capacity and out- 
put. This in turn, would force down prices. The persuasion technique must aim at 
encouraging businessmen to make sure this process works promptly, or that high 
profits which, for some reason, are not used to expand output are used to reduce 
prices. Moral suasion must also persuade the unions and executives that if infla- 
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tion is to be avoided, wage and salary increases in the long run simply cannot 
exceed gains in productivity. Material welfare can be improved when and only 
when output is increased. 

In other words real wages are dependent primarily on output and not on money 
wages. When money wages run ahead of output, the government is faced with a 
dilemma. To oversimplify, the government could decide to let the inflationary 
process run its course, and provide the necessary additional dollars so that the 
higher wage bill — the number of workers times their new higher wage rate—could 
be financed. This higher income would then bid up the prices of the given quan- 
tity of goods available, and the inflationary process would go on. On the other 
hand, the government could take a tougher line and say in effect that sufficient 
dollars would be provided to maintain employment at wages just sufficient to buy 
the nation’s output at constant prices. Under this plan the money wage bill and the 
money income of the nation would be determined: there would be full 
employment as well as stable prices and wage iricreases which would buy the 
additional output resulting from higher productivity. On the other hand, with the 
total wage bill thus fixed, if some workers and executives demand and receive 


Toronto, the second largest city in Canada, is also a Great Lakes port. 
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more than their share of income, dollars will simply not be available to hire all 
workers, and unemployment will result. 

Here then is the real problem. Excessive wage and salary settlements (including 
executive salaries) must produce either inflation or unemployment or some of 
each. Must this painful unemployment course be taken or can wage and salary 
demands be talked down so that more employment and more price stability can be 
achieved? The Prices and Incomes Commission is at present seeking to steer the 
country along the less painful course. 

Competition and its regulation are not the burning issue that pollution or infla- 
tion is, but the regulation of business is under continuing review, and it is an 
extremely important element of a market system. Competition means the exis- 
tence of alternatives. Thus a competitive market is one which provides choices, 
and therefore freedom. Freedom can, in fact, be defined as the ability to choose 
from among alternatives: a man who has no alternative has no problem of choos- 
ing and no freedom. A competitive market not only provides choice and freedom 
but in so doing it effectively limits the power of each firm. 

The classical economists were so taken with the idea of competition that in their 
text books they constructed a market in which there was ‘‘perfect competition”’ 
among a large number of small buyers and sellers. It is now recognized that such a 
market is unobtainable and not even desirable in most industries. For example, it 
would mean the loss of the lower costs that can be obtained in large and efficient 
manufacturing plants. It is also recognized that choice, like all good things, can be 
carried too far: each additional choice that is offered in the same market, for essen- 
tially the same product, may have a declining value. Indeed a point may be 
reached where yet another brand of soap to be priced and compared may be 
nothing more than a nuisance to the housewife. 

Canadians tend to be quite pragmatic in their approach to competition. General- 
ly, they favour freer international trade, which gives them the option of buying 
foreign products. They discourage price agreements. They have laws that would 
discourage mergers that go too far in removing the number of alternatives, and 
they are beginning to insist on the dissemination of more and better information 
about products and about the financial operating results of the companies that 
produce them. These last two points have been rather neglected, and yet they are 
absolutely essential to ‘‘consumer sovereignty.”’ Adequate and accurate informa- 
tion about products is necessary if consumers are to choose their products wisely, 
and knowledge about the profits and losses associated with making products is 
necessary if businessmen are to be able to choose their investments in such a way 
as to expand the production of goods that are wanted and to avoid expanding facil- 
ities to make products that are not. 

It is a characteristic of the Canadian economic system that attention tends to get 
focused on its problems. Perspective should not be lost however, nor should the 
accomplishments of the economy be forgotten. The average Canadian today lives a 
longer, a healthier, and in most respects a better life than did the nobleman of a 
few centuries ago. 


D. E. ARMSTRONG 
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Economic Growth in 1970 


The year 1970 witnessed some slowing down in the rate of growth of the Cana- 
dian economy. The aggregate value of Canada’s production of goods and services 
rose by 7.5 per cent, to reach a level of $84,500 million. This rate of increase was 
somewhat lower than that experienced in most recent years, except in 1967 
when there was also some slackening in business activity. The implicit price 
deflator for the Gross National Product—a comprehensive measure of price move- 
ments for the economy as a whole—rose 4.1 per cent. Though smaller than the 4.7 
per cent rise in 1969, this was still one of the largest annual price increases 
recorded in recent years. However, most of the annual increase was attributable to 
the momentum of rising prices at the beginning of 1970. In the course of the year 
there was deceleration in the rate of price increase. In real terms —in other words 
after discounting that part of the total value increase that reflects higher prices 
rather than greater volume— Canada’s output of goods and services rose by 3.3 per 
cent. This compares with increases of 3.5 per cent in 1967 and of around 5 per cent 
in 1968 and 1969. 

Fiscal and monetary policies adopted in 1969 apparently played a role in slow- 
ing down the growth of incomes and domestic demand in the first half of 1970 and 
at the same time contributed to the moderation of price advance. Some easing of 
these policies appears to have had an effect in the recovery of demand in the latter 
part of the year. The quickened pace of activity in the fourth quarter was 
noteworthy, especially in view of the fact that it occurred despite a major strike in 
the automobile industry through most of that period. A remarkable development 
in 1970 which contributed to the continued growth of the economy was the spec- 
tacular gain in exports realized in the first quarter and maintained through the 
remainder of the year. 

The rise in prices showed a progressive deceleration as the year wore on. How- 
ever, despite some indications of moderate productivity gains, there was no com- 
parable evidence of a parallel decrease in cost pressure. The sharp decline in cor- 
poration profits reflected these underlying cost-price relationships as well as cer- 
tain special factors, in particular numerous work stoppages and the effect on some 
export-oriented industries of the appreciation of the Canadian dollar, which 
resulted from the freeing of the exchange rate in the month of June. Employment 
increases were unusually small and insufficient to absorb the rapid rise in the 
labour force. As a result, the unemployment rate jumped from 4.7 per cent in 1969 
to 5.9 per cent in 1970 — its highest level since 1962. 

Consumer spending continued to be an important element in explaining 
cyclical changes in aggregate demand. Personal expenditure on consumer goods 
and services rose by 5.3 per cent, compared with increases of between 8 per cent 
and 10 per cent in the previous few years. Not unexpectedly, the principal weak- 
ness occurred in the purchases of the more expensive durable goods items, where 
the consumer has the greatest scope for discretionary spending. Outlays on new 
passenger cars fell by 17 per cent. A steep decline in this component occurred in 
the first quarter; after recovering ground in the following two quarters, spending 
fell again in the fourth quarter, when sales were affected by the automobile strike. 
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St. James in Toronto. Renewal of city centres involves the construction of high-rise apart- 
ment buildings. 


Among other durable goods, recreation equipment and home appliances also 
declined. Non-durables maintained a rate of advance similar to that in 1969, while 
semi-durables, especially clothing and footwear, and services showed notable 
decelerations. The slowdown in the services category was related to the further 
extension of the Medicare program which has the effect of shifting most medical 
expenses from the personal to the governmental sector. 

High levels of mortgage interest rates in 1969 and early 1970 had an influence 
on investment outlays for new housing. New residential construction fell by 8 per 
cent in 1970. Starts of new residential structures fell abruptly in March 1969 and 
continued to slide down until May 1970. This was reflected, with a usual time lag, 
in strongly declining outlays in the latter part of 1969 and in the first two quarters 
of 1970. In response to the easing in mortgage markets since mid-year, and to the 
injection of federal mortgage funds for direct lending for low rental housing, 
especially in the fourth quarter, starts climbed sharply from July onward. This 
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rebound in starts showed up in a very sharp 12.7 per cent advance in outlays in 
the closing quarter. 

Business fixed investment, excluding housing, rose by 8.0 per cent to a level of 
$11,172 million. Despite falling profits and sluggish sales in domestic markets, the 
current results are only somewhat lower than the expressed intentions declared at 
the beginning of the year in the survey of business investment. Spending on non- 
residential construction was up by 10.1 per cent versus 5.1 per cent last year. 
Outlays on machinery and equipment rose at a lesser rate than last year—by 6.2 
per cent rather than 11.1 per cent. 

The bulk of the sharp decline in inventory investment was attributable to the 
farm component, which swung from an accumulation of $503 million to a 
decumulation of $178 million. The farm inventory movement reflected a sharp 
reduction in the value of the new crop, partly in response to the government 
“Lower Inventory for Tomorrow”’ program. It also reflected considerable declines 
in grain stocks in commercial channels, coinciding with rising grain exports. 
Investment in non-farm business inventories also declined somewhat. This was 


In 1970 the G.N.P. Increased by 7.5 per cent. With Prices Increasing by 4.1 per 
cent, the Gain in Volume was 3.3 per cent. Year-to-year Change 
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Combines and windrowers awaiting shipment from Hamilton, Ont. 


due largely to sharp depletions in the fourth quarter, especially in the stocks of 
motor vehicle dealers which were drawn down as a result of the automobile strike. 

Strong foreign demand for Canadian goods and services provided by far the 
greatest stimulus to the economy. The gains were concentrated in the first quarter, 
when they accounted for practically all of the increase in total demand. Exports 
were thereafter maintained at only slightly lower levels than in the first quarter, 
resulting in a gain of 13.5 per cent for the year as a whole. The rise in 1969 was 
10.5 per cent. In merchandise exports, increases were widespread but particularly 
notable in metals and in cereals. An unusual feature of this expansion was the 
altered direction of the flow of export gains. Exports to the United States, Canada’s 
largest customer, increased very moderately, in line with the marked economic 
slowdown in that country, whereas exports to overseas countries, especially to the 
European Economic Community, to the United Kingdom, and to Japan rose spec- 
tacularly. In sharp contrast with exports, imports of goods and services rose by 
only 2.0 per cent. These developments in the external sector caused a huge swing 
of $2,100 million in the balance on transactions in goods and services with non- 
residents, from a deficit of $967 million to a surplus of $1,136 million—the 
highest surplus ever recorded in Canada. 

Rising government current expenditure on goods and services was another 
important sustaining force. This year’s rise of 15.5 per cent was the highest since 
1966. Almost half of the gain occurred at the provincial level of government, up 37 
per cent, due largely to increased expenditures under Medicare programs. Expen- 
diture by local governments and by hospitals also recorded sizable increases of 
over 10 per cent. The federal government’s current expenditure on goods and ser- 
vices rose by 5.1 per cent. 

On the income side, wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income made a 
substantial gain of 8.9 per cent. Though this increase was smaller than those 
recorded in recent years (when annual increases generally exceeded 10 per cent), 
it was nevertheless well ahead of the increase of 7.5 per cent in G.N.P. Higher 
average earnings accounted for most of the increase in labour income. With most 
of the increase in employment absorbed by service-producing industries, there 
was an accentuation of the tendency towards faster increases in this group than in 
goods-producing industries. In contrast, corporation profits fell by 6.2 per cent— 
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their first annual decline since 1967. Accrued net farm income also fell, by almost 
20 per cent, due mostly to the smaller crop. Personal disposable income (personal 
income after tax and other deductions) rose at a slower pace than in any year since 
1961, but because personal expenditure was even more sluggish, the personal sav- 
ing ratio (personal saving as a proportion of personal disposable income) 
increased in 1970. | 


Disposition of Personal Income, 1950, 1960, and 1968-70 


Disposition 1950 1960 1968 1969 1970 


(Millions of dollars) 


Personal expenditure on consumer 
goods and services: 


DUTADIG SOOGS tere. rey ook eke nese alee sels es 1,384 2,950 5,509 5,920 5,594 
Semi-durable goods Da ehjes sates ooh ceca toes een 1,743 IXIA 4,567 4,992 5,119 
NolsdUTaple QOOUS cas. tp sk ec oscnscceaoseee 5,022 9,487 16,443 17,931 19,410 
SOTVICOSHRR eS tice ore eee eran ae nine 3,842 9,487 15,841 17,688 18,872 

Total personal expenditure on consumer goods 
AN GESETVIGES Ee cenicco cis San etenh eis tastes eoacat 11,991 24,705 42,360 46,531 48,995 

Personal direct taxes and other deductions: 3 
INCOME: taxeSwcec.ctcse teers ae ee eee eae 612 1,979 5,922 7,469 8,779 
Succession duties and estate taxes ......... 66 158 235 2377, 257 
Miscellaneousitaxesm en ace ee eeeaee 62 234 539 794 1,049 


Employer and employee contributions to 
social insurance and government pen- ; 
SQM IMG Sarma Rtn em easta nacre nnehcek arcane 237 657 2,090 2,341 © 2,420 


Total personal direct taxes and other deductions 977 3,028 8,786 10,841 12,505 
Other current transfers: 

MGiGOLPOLAallONS esos. cases. hoesens cone eee eek 30 181 398 460 484 

NIGWIOUATOSIGOTINS i.2c ieee csscnccass <sces Galimises ans 36 98 1d 132 141 
Votalother current (ranslers ...c.. 0.30.02. tees eee. 66 279 509 592 625 
Orconal SAVING de tos oar ees ee eek eae 647 909 3,558 3,434 3,975 
OLSON Gl LICOMPO we acta Mec. oid Sal ca bela ohemenlses cache 13,681 28,921 55,213 61,398 66,100 
Personal disposable MGC OMNO ce a hash aeet eee aay 12,704 25,893 46,427 50,557 53,595 


‘Personal income less total personal direct taxes and other deductions. 


Source of Personal Income, 1950, 1960, and 1968-70 


Source 1950 1960 1968 1969 1970 
(Millions of dollars) 
Wages, salaries, and supplementary labour 
INCOM Meee ceekee rete ec hs ae daaoee eo seeoaee 8,612 19,303 38,493 43,203 47,043 
Military pay and allowances..................ceeeeeeee 154 559 860 898 906 
Net income received by farm operators from 
TALI PLOMUCHIOD. .e-ot ais ote east sree oso eke 1074 1,018 1,690 1,644 1,162 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated busi- 
MOSS IN CIUCING FONE aides do nscc soos deeeeeonsssses 1,699 2,797 4,218 4,410 4,551 
Interest, dividends, and miscellaneous invest- 
TET CINCOM Cntr: Aste es ook ee ete eer Santee 965 2,034 4,378 ' 4,961 5,400 
Current transfers: 
From government (excluding interest) ...... 1,025 3,099 5.302 6,064 6,807 
Charitable contributions by corporations ... 40 81 127 127 134 
Personal remittances from non-residents ... 15 30 95 91 97 
PersonalimCcOme teeny here eee rece naesbaes 13,681 28,921 eye 7A1 i} 61,398 66,100 


‘Excluding the adjustment to take account of accrued net earnings arising out of the operations of the 


Canadian Wheat Board. 
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Industrial Growth 


Early in the 1960’s, the Canadian economy had rebounded from the relative 
stagnation which had marked the late 1950’s. With few exceptions, the 1960’s wit- 
nessed rates of growth approaching those achieved during the early 1950’s. In the 
first year of the 1970’s, there was a dampening of the rate of growth, reflecting to 
some extent the tightened monetary and fiscal situation introduced in the 
previous year. Nevertheless, considered over the total period, that is, from the first 
quarter of 1961 to the fourth quarter of 1970, real output has advanced by 67.2 per 
cent, or at an average quarterly rate of 1.3 per cent. By comparison, in the period 
of industrial expansion which began in the fourth quarter of 1957 and which 
peaked in the first quarter of 1960, total real output increased by 10.5 per cent, or 
by 1.1 per cent on an average quarterly basis. 

The pattern of slow growth during the late 1950’s, followed by substantial 
advances in output, was widespread among the major industries. ' The exceptions 
were chiefly those that even during the period of general slowdown benefited 
from the introduction of new technology, new products, or new marketing tech- 
niques. Such, for example, were the industries producing petroleum and coal, the 
chemicals group, the public utilities, air transport, and the communications 
industries. There are also some industries, chiefly within the community, busi- 
ness, and personal service group, which expanded at a steady rate, relatively 
immune to cyclical change, mainly in response to such factors as the growth of 
population. During the 1960’s and to date, these industries have continued to 
expand steadily. A few of the primary industries, such as agriculture, which are 
strongly influenced by external factors such as the weather, exhibited sharp fluc- 
tuations in annual output. This made it more difficult to define a clear-cut trend. 
However, the harvesting of several record grain crops during the 1960’s and sub- 
stantial sales of wheat abroad exerted a favourable influence not only on the agri- 
culture industry, but indirectly also on the transportation and storage industries 
that handled the wheat, the grain-milling industry, which produced large quanti- 
ties of flour for export, and so forth, down to the retailer who supplied the 
increased demand of the farm population. 

The following Table shows average quarterly growth rates for all the major 
industry groupings for the period 1961 to 1970 and from the fourth quarter of 1957 
to the first quarter of 1960. Particularly striking are the changes in output in such 
industries as construction and durable manufacturing. As can be seen from the 
Table, the 1.7 per cent average quarterly increase in the output of manufacturers of 


‘For the purpose of this article, wherever real output by industry is mentioned, “industry” includes agri- 
culture, forestry, fishing and trapping, mining, manufacturing, public utilities, construction, wholesale 
and retail trade, transportation, storage, communication, finance, insurance and real estate, public 
administration and defence, and community, business, and personal service. Production represents the 
unduplicated output of individual industries located in Canada, as measured in 1961 dollars. Total 
production is the sum of the output of all the individual industries. The measurement of real output is dif- 
ficult in some of these industry areas and labour input measures had to be used to represent output in 
some major industries. Consequently the measures may not be as sensitive to fluctuations as proper out- 
put measures would be. 
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durables since the first quarter of 1961 was the second highest for any major 
industry group. The above-average advance of the durable manufacturing compo- 
nent can in fact be said to be among the most notable features of the economy’s 
performance since 1961. 


Quarterly Growth Rates’ 


4thQ.1957- 1st Q. 1961- 
1stQ.1960 4thQ.1970 


med DOMeStC PrOGUCtRE Pe oor, Coosa teen te eee eh meee eat os akg 1:3 
Goods-producing industries ).x-s64 beeen. eee eee oe 2 1.4 
ASTICUITUTC <= eePeR oer em ae eee tee ne tae ee 0.7 0.9 
E-OLOSUl Ys nic eRe ee SR aT «eee Ree hae ee ea ER on vee Rericoaeee es 3.5 eZ 
Fishingand trap pingscssst se ae er ae are ee 1:6 0.2 
Mining) cc sateen rs a eee tne oe hac wkd Beets Asa tara at Sopmen ete ee 5% 1.6 
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1 Based on the terminal years compound interest rate formula. 


Since the first quarter of 1961 to the present, five industry groups have 
advanced more slowly than during the period from the fourth quarter of 1957 to 
the first quarter of 1960. One of these was electric power and gas utilities, which 
nevertheless was still the fastest growing industry group in the economy. The 
average quarterly rate of increase of mining was marginally lower than in the 
1957-60 expansion. The deceleration in both electric power and gas utilities and 
mining appeared to be a phenomenon which brought the rate of growth of these 
two industries more in balance with that of the economy as a whole. Both indus- 
tries had experienced exceptional expansionary pressures, during the earlier 
postwar years. Canadian mines were stimulated by a strong world-wide demand for 
their products, while a vast network of hydro-electric projects was needed to sup- 
ply a growing population and an increasing industrialization. In addition, the tap- 
ping of Canada’s natural gas resources in the western provinces, coupled with the 
construction of the trans-Canada pipelines, made it possible to use gas in the heav- 
ily populated urban areas of central Canada. All these developments had started 
from a relatively small base, and required large-scale capital investments which 
reached a peak in the 1955-58 period. The result was a surge in the output of the 
industry concerned as each new project became operational. These industries are 
strongly affected by technological innovations and change. But once these changes 
have been made, it is not surprising to see a gradual easing in the rate of growth. 


A Quebec lumberman measures the diameter of logs. 


The explanation for the slower average quarterly growth rate to date in forestry 
in contrast to the 1957-60 period is to be found in the substantially depressed level 
of output in this industry by the end of 1957. The high levels of output during the 
earlier part of the 1950’s had resulted in over-production and inventory accumula- 
tion. This, coupled with a drop in domestic and foreign prices during 1957, 
resulted in a sharp drop in output during that year. 

The following chart illustrates the growth since 1957 in total real domestic 
product with a breakdown of the goods-producing and service-producing sectors. 
Since 1961 within the goods-producing industries, the durable manufacturing 
component has provided a prime thrust. The major factor behind this advance in 
the output of durables was the unprecedented increase in the production of motor 
vehicles and motor-vehicle parts, which by the end of 1970 had increased by 163.4 
and 141.1 per cent, respectively, from the first quarter of 1961. Except for produc- 
tion stoppages due to labour disputes, motor-vehicle production advanced 
without major interruption until the second quarter of 1966 when output declined 
significantly. By the second quarter of 1967, motor-vehicle production had 
recovered from the 1966 setback with renewed vigour. The temporary decline in 
production of this industry both in Canada and the United States has been 
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variously related to changes in economic conditions in North America generally, 
and particularly to the tightening of monetary conditions, and the upward drift of 
prices. In addition, public concern about car safety has also been mentioned as a 
factor in the decline of car sales. Clearly, none of these factors offers a unique 
explanation. By the second quarter of 1967, improved consumers’ confidence and 
liquidity had increased and a buoyant export market encouraged an increased 
production of motor vehicles. However, since 1968, various inhibiting factors 
such as strikes and shortages of parts have directly or indirectly checked motor- 
vehicle production. Production slumped sharply in 1970 in response to the soften- 
ing in consumer demand reinforced by the impact of the automobile strike, an 
explanation for the first annual decline in total manufacturing output since 1958 
and for the first annual standstill in the volume of retail trade since 1951. The iron 
and steel industry group has been another major contributor to industrial growth 
since 1961, increasing by 68.9 per cent since the first quarter of 1961. By 1965, 
however, it was operating at full capacity and thus this industry as well experi- 
enced some levelling off during 1966 and 1967. Since the end of 1967, the 
industry has made solid gains, if one deducts the direct or indirect negative effects 
of time lost in labour disputes in the latter part of both 1969 and 1970. 


Real Domestic Product, by Industry, by Quarters, Index 1961 = 100, 
Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 
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A primary sub-station with transform- 
ers for a paper-maker in Gatineau, 
Que. Enormous amounts of energy 
are needed in paper plants. 
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The increase in the volume of construction has been a notable feature of indus- 
trial growth since 1961, despite strikes in 1969 and 1970. This activity first sur- 
passed its 1958 peak in 1962. In the intervening period, the output of the construc- 
tion industry had hovered around its 1957 levels, as the industry failed to recap- 
ture the momentum of the investment boom of the mid-1950’s. Large-scale new 
investments both in social and industrial capital were made, however, during the 
mid-1960’s. These investments reached a new high for that time in the first quarter 
of 1966. Large-scale investments in such industries as chemicals, pulp and paper, 
and in hydro-electric power development during the mid-1960’s provided a boost 
to non-residential construction, as did the massive investments in social capital 
such as hospitals and particularly schools, which had to be built to accommodate 
the rapidly increasing school population. Construction activity was also spurred 
by projects commemorating Canada’s Centennial in 1967 and by outlays for Expo 
67. However, at this high level of activity, certain segments of the industry in some 
regions were straining against their available resources. Early in 1967, non- 
residential construction backed off from the rapid pace in 1966. The combination 
of strikes, scarce and costly funds, increasing costs, as well as the June 1969 defer- 
ral of capital-cost allowances on commercial projects in three provinces have all 
contributed to the levelling off of output in this sector. 

The growing demand for housing, stimulated by the influx of people from rural 
areas and immigrants from abroad into the larger urban centres, and to some 
extent by the entry into the labour and housing markets of the first waves of the 
‘“‘baby boom”’ of the mid-1940’s, resulted in a considerable expansion in residen- 
tial construction, particularly during 1964 and in 1969, when house-building 
activity set new records. With this went a new emphasis on the construction of 
multiple-dwelling units. The rate of housing starts peaked early in 1969 and con- 
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tinued sliding until the final quarter of 1970, reflecting scarcity of mortgage funds, 
rising interest rates, and construction costs. The easing on the supply side was 
directly evident in the sharp increase in residential construction activity in the 
closing quarter of 1970. | 

Throughout the 1961-70 period, the service-producing industries have been a 
significant source of increases in the aggregate output of the Canadian economy. 
Transportation, wholesale trade, and the community, business and personal ser- 
vice industry groups all experienced above-average quarterly growth rates. Over 
the period as a whole, railway transport has contributed the major share of the 
gains in transportation, although the output of the air, pipeline, and interurban 
and rural bus transport industries grew more rapidly. In general, transportation 
played a vital role in meeting Canada’s large and growing export commitments. 
This was clearly indicated by the upsurge in activity of the rail and water transport 
industries at the height of the grain deliveries to overseas countries during 1963 
and 1964. In 1966 and 1969, critical components of the transportation group were 
severely affected directly and indirectly by strikes. 1970, however, was unmarred 
by serious labour difficulties and the transportation group advanced to a level well 
above the strike-depressed 1969 one, led by air and pipeline transport. 

In summary, the Canadian economy since'1961 has experienced a period of 
reasonably sustained economic advance. Over the period as a whole, the vital 
manufacturing sector of the economy has exhibited strength, with increasing 
industrial diversification. Foreign demand for Canadian commodities remained 
high, with the result that exports increased their share of total output, particularly 
during 1970. Despite some weakening in 1970, consumer demand since 1961 has 
provided strong support for the gains in aggregate output. After a period of 
indecisive gains and losses extending through 1969 and part of 1970, over-all 
industrial output by the end of 1970 was showing some signs of renewed strength. 


Zion Heights Junior High School, North York, Ont. Massive investments have been made in 
schools to accommodate the increasing school population. 
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The Economic Council of Canada 


The Economic Council of Canada, created by Parliament in 1963, is an indepen- 
dent advisory body. Its chief functions are (1) to define social and economic goals 
that Canada can realistically hope to achieve over, say, the next five to ten years; 
(2) to recommend to the federal, provincial, and municipal governments, as well as 
to private industry, the kind of policies most likely to help achieve these objec- 
tives, and (3) more generally, to try to anticipate future problems and advise on 
what actions can be taken now to deal with them. 

In these respects the Council is designed to assist ‘forward planning”’ in all 
parts of the economy. But this aspect of its work should not be confused with the 
official government ‘‘plans’”’ in certain European countries, for the Economic 
Council of Canada is purely an advisory body; it has no government represent- 
atives among its members, and no operational duties or authority. The Council 
comprises three full-time economists and 25 part-time members (from labour, 
business, finance, agriculture and other primary industries, and the public), and is 
assisted by a research staff of about 60. Under its terms of reference, the Council 
must publish annually ‘‘a review of medium- and long-term economic prospects 
and problems”’ and may also publish other studies and reports. In addition, the 
federal government may ask the Council to undertake various inquiries of an eco- 
nomic nature, and to date has done so twice: a 1965 reference dealt with the broad 
question of how to achieve reasonable price stability within a framework of other 
important economic goals, and more recently the Council has been reporting in 
stages on various aspects of combines and patent laws, and other government 
policies affecting competition in business and industry and the interests of the 
consumer. 


Basic Performance Goals 


These are the central questions to which the Council has directed its attention 
since its inception. In doing so, it has kept constantly in mind the five basic eco- 
nomic and social goals embodied in its terms of reference: full employment, a high 
rate of economic growth, reasonable stability of prices, a viable balance of 
payments, and an equitable distribution of rising incomes. 

Over the past seven years, the Council has sought to mesh the wide-ranging 
experience and practical judgements of its membership with the professional 
knowledge and competence of its staff (and also with outside experts in many 
fields) to perform certain key functions: (1) Clarifying, and to some extent quan- 
tifying, the basic economic and social goals embodied in its Act. (2) Studying, in 
increasing depth, the way in which the economy works—the sources of growth, 
the sources of economic instabilities, the country’s changing industrial structure, 
the importance of Canada’s international economic relationships, and so forth. (3) 
Analyzing the potentials for growth, within the framework of the basic goals men- 
tioned above. (4) Monitoring certain key aspects of the economy’s performance 
and assessing regularly each year the progress of the economy in relation to its 
potential. (5) Advising about policies, both government and private—and, 
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occasionally, about programs, institutional changes, information needs and other 
matters—relevant to achieving and sustaining good performance in relation to 
potentials and goals. (6) Developing wider public understanding, especially as a 
background for decision-making, about economic issues, problems, and policies. 


Key Elements in the Council’s Policy Advice 


Since the beginning of its work, the Council has recognized that in focusing its 
attention on performance goals, it is dealing with means and not ends. Successful 
attainment of strong, stable, and widely shared growth is not an end in itself. It 
would merely provide a basis for steadily increasing the resources available to 
Canadians, both individually and collectively, for meeting rising wants and aspi- 
rations. Such growth is essential in circumstances where hard choices must be 
faced in allocating limited resources to many escalating and competing claims 
upon them. At the same time, the Council has drawn special attention to the need 
for greatly intensified ‘‘goals research” into the ends to which resources are being, 
or should appropriately be, allocated. 

The Council’s policy conclusions may be grouped under four broad headings: 
demand management policies; supply and adjustment policies; structural 
policies; and complementary policies aimed at raising the level of public under- 
standing in all parts of our economic and social system. 


A section of the cyclotron vault at TRIUMF nuclear research project at the University of 
British Columbia. The walls are 13 feet thick to guard against radiation. 
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1. Inthe area of demand management policies— monetary and fiscal policies — 
the Council has urged the adoption of a different approach from that which has 
characterized much of the postwar period. It has recommended that within the 
limits set by various constraints that are beyond Canada’s control, the strategy 
should be modified and redirected towards ‘‘steering’’ the economy along a 
smoother underlying growth path, in line with the economy’s continually expand- 
ing potential. 

The Council’s approach would essentially aim at a ‘‘growth-oriented’’ rather 
than a ‘‘cycle-oriented”’ approach to the management of demand. To this end, the 
Council has recommended that monetary policy, over the longer term, should be 
directed towards keeping the growth of the money supply roughly in line with the 
underlying growth rate of potential output. There is evidence that the United 
States is moving away from an earlier preoccupation with shorter-term cyclically 
oriented policies towards a longer-term policy strategy of the kind outlined above. 
This implies larger scope for, and may indeed facilitate, the use of a similar 
approach in Canada. 

Fiscal policy should be directed towards the maintenance of a small but sus- 
tained budget surplus at high employment. This surplus, the Council has 
suggested, should be measured on a national accounts basis, taking into account 
all levels of government, and including the transactions of the Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans. 

2. These major instruments of demand management need to be supplemented 
by a wide-ranging set of supply (growth-oriented) and adjustment policies: Pol- 
icies must be designed to enlarge supplies of goods and services, particularly by 
encouraging greater efficiencies in all parts of the economic system. Policies must 
be designed also to bring about a better matching of supply and demand by im- 
proving the allocation of resources, eliminating bottlenecks and rigidities, and re- 
moving barriers to the easy flow of resources to some points in the system (and also 
away from other points in the system) where changes in demand are occurring. 
Additional emphasis is needed on policies to make markets work better, so that 
resources can be allocated or reallocated more smoothly and efficiently —that is, 
with minimum disruptions in employment and production —in response to chang- 
ing economic conditions resulting from external influences, government policies, 
and other forces. Such policies are essentially ‘‘productivity enhancing”’ policies. 

Among the fields to which the Council has drawn special attention are the fol- 
lowing: 

Education: policies to achieve appropriate advances in the schooling and skills 
of people in the labour force, including management. 

Manpower: policies to achieve a better matching of workers and jobs. 

Tariffs: policies to promote an increased volume and specialization in Canadian 
industry. 

Competition: policies to promote increased efficiencies in the production and 
marketing of goods and services. Innovation: policies to raise and strengthen risk- 
taking and the innovative capabilities of Canadian industry. Technological 
change, covering the whole range of activities from research and development 
through to production and marketing, can be a powerful engine for economic 
progress. 
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Professional courses in agriculture for adults are sponsored by the Government of Quebec. 
Each school year is from November to April. 


Adjustment to change: policies to facilitate adjustment and ease the hardships 
on individuals and industries which arise when broadly beneficial changes in 
commercial policies and technology are introduced. 

Consumer protection: policies to ensure that the growing production capabili- 
ties of the economy are made to serve the interests of consumers in matters of cost, 
safety, and effectiveness. 

Copyrights, patents, trademarks, and industrial design: policies to encourage 
creativity and invention, and to facilitate the dissemination of knowledge and its 
effective application. 

Construction: policies to stabilize the distorting ‘‘stop-go”’ cycles that have been 
occurring in the construction industry, and to reduce cost and increase produc- 
tivity. 

3. A third important class of policy conclusions of the Economic Council 
relates to matters of ‘‘structure’’ in the Canadian economy. For example, as regards 
the goal of high employment, the Council has stressed that special measures are 
required to reduce the very high rates of unemployment that occur in the lower- 
income regions of Canada, as well as the relatively high incidence of 
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unemployment in some age groups (particularly among the younger). It is also 
important to seek to achieve further moderation in seasonal fluctuations in 
employment. In addition, there is a need for effective measures to reduce chronic 
unemployment that may threaten to make some members of the labour force 
unemployable. 

Similarly, the Council has drawn attention to structural differences in rates of 
increases in prices and costs, and to the need for special measures in some fields 
in which particularly high rates of price and cost increases may be persistent. 

Of particular and continuing importance in a high-employment economy is 
careful attention to the removal of structural impediments to the achievement of 
price stability. 

Again, the Council has noted the varying patterns of productivity increase in 
different sectors of the economy —this was the main theme of the Council’s Sev- 
enth Annual Review—and the need to search for the most important sources of 
economic growth in the various sectors, as a basis for developing more effective 
industrial policy strategies to promote productivity growth. 

In various Annual Reviews, the Council has attempted to describe and analyze 
factors contributing to regional disparities, and to develop policies that might 
assist in narrowing such differences. These disparities have been large and persis- 
tent in Canada. A stubborn influence has been exerted by provincial variations in 
the use of manpower, due in part to differences in the age composition of the 
population, in rates of participation in the labour force, in the incidence of 
unemployment, and in the average number of hours worked per week. Also, the 
Council has drawn special attention to the disparities that appear to exist in pro- 
ductivity levels among different regions in Canada. In the Fifth Annual Review, 
special attention was drawn to a framework of policies that would contribute to 
making fuller and more productive use of both human and material resources in 
Canada’s lower-income regions. It has also warned against programs that serve 
mainly to lock people into low-productivity industries and declining occupations, 
and has recommended increased investment in human as well as industrial capi- 
tal and in natural resources, and the active promotion of efficient urban growth 
centres. 

The Council has also undertaken a very brief look at the structure of incomes, 
more particularly, at the problem of poverty. Poverty was the subject of chapters in 
both the Fifth and Sixth Annual Reviews, in which the Council attempted to 
estimate, in very rough terms, the magnitude of poverty in Canada, to describe the 
principal characteristics of the poor, and to suggest a variety of short-term and 
longer-term measures that might be developed as part of a program for the elimina- 
tion of poverty in Canada. In its approach, the Council was concerned both with 
ameliorating the direct human and social consequences of poverty, as well as with 
reducing the substantial economic costs involved in large-scale poverty. Such 
poverty, the Council emphasized, acts as a brake on Canada’s economic growth 
and detracts from the well-being of all Canadians. 

4. The Council has also emphasized the importance of a fourth important set of 
policies. These concern raising the level of public understanding, involvement 
and participation in decision-making in all parts of the economic and social sys- 
tem. 


Natural Wealth 


Agriculture 


Agriculture continues to be the leading primary industry in Canada, ranking 
ahead of forestry, fishing, mining, and oil wells. The total investment in Canadian 
agriculture is over $23,000 million, with about 69 per cent in real estate, 18 per 
cent in machinery, and 13 per cent in livestock and poultry. In 1969, Canada’s 
export trade in agricultural products was $1,211 million — about 8 per cent of total 
exports. 

The adjustments in farming during the past decade — fewer farm workers (down 
from 683,000 in 1960 to 511,000 in 1970), more capital investment per man and 
increased total output— have all added up to rising productivity. Since the begin- 
ning of the 1960’s, agricultural productivity, or net output per man, has been 


A prosperous farm 
at Sarsfield, Ont. 
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rising at an average annual rate of 4.8 per cent a year, compared with 2.6 per cent 
for non-agricultural commercial industries. 

Canadian agriculture consists largely of family farms, of which some are incor- 
porated, some are partnerships, but most are individually owned and operated. 
As farms have become fewer and bigger, many farmers have rented additional 
land, and some farmers rent all of the land they farm. Today, of the 174 million 
acres of improved and unimproved land in farming, 76 per cent is owned by farm 
operators and 24 per cent is rented. Less than one Canadian farm in 100 is under 
hired management. The cultivated area of a farm is usually limited to whatever 
size the family can manage, but some farmers have hired help. On a farm specializ- 
ing in crops such as fruits or vegetables, the acreage is small but the labour 
requirements tend to be high. On a mechanized grain farm of the Prairies, a farmer 
may work 1,000 acres or more but the total labour requirement is low. 

Though 80 per cent of all the Canadian farmland lies in the West, farming is 
carried on in all provinces and even in some parts of the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. About half of Canada’s census farms in 1966 with annual sales of 
$2,500 or more produced either wheat or livestock as their main product, 56,000 
produced dairy products, and 30,000 produced small grains other than wheat. 
(Census farms are defined as farms of one acre or larger with annual sales of agri- 
cultural products of $50 or more.) 


Farms in Saskat- 
chewan. 
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Broadly speaking, there are five main types of farms: dairy, livestock (excluding 
dairy), grain, combination grain and livestock, and special crops. Farms specializ- 
ing in general livestock production are mainly in Alberta and Ontario, with 
Quebec and Saskatchewan next. By far the greatest number of dairy farms are in 
Quebec and Ontario, and about half of Nova Scotia’s farms are in dairying. General 
grain farms with crops such as wheat, oats, barley, flax, and rapeseed are found 
mostly in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Manitoba. Farms with a combination of 
grain and livestock are also mainly in the Prairie Provinces. Ontario leads in the 
number of special-crop farms—those that gain most of their revenue from vegeta- 
bles, fruits, potatoes, other root crops, tobacco or forest products— with Quebec 
second and British Columbia third. 

Probably the most important single change in the Canadian agricultural 
economy in recent decades has been the growing interdependence of the farm and 
non-farm sectors. Secondary industries provide supplies and services for farm 
production operations, and they store, process, distribute and merchandise the 
products of agriculture. Producers of petroleum products, building materials, elec- 
tric power, fertilizers, certain types of machinery, trucks, chemicals, and phar- 
maceuticals rely on agriculture for part, and sometimes all, of their sales. Almost a 
quarter of the people employed in the wholesale trade owe their livelihood to agri- 
culture; and thousands of Canadians in the retail trade are employed in the sale of 
agricultural products or supplies, or the provision of production, financial or 
other services to agriculture. Thus, while employment in primary agriculture con- 
tinues to decline, employment in the agribusiness sector is rising. 3 

In little more than four decades, Canada has changed from a predominantly 
rural, agricultural country to one that is largely urban and industrial. Farming has 
become highly mechanized, specialized, and competitive. This rapid transforma- 
tion, though necessary and desirable, has sometimes caused difficult economic 
and social problems for those not able to adapt to these changes through their own 
resources. Today, increasing educational opportunities and federal-provincial 
rural adjustment and development programs are helping to ensure that persons 
leaving the land and small rural communities will be equipped to take their place 
in an urban society, and that those who remain in agriculture will have the 
resources to enjoy prosperous and productive lives. 


Canada Department of Agriculture 


When the Canada Department of Agriculture was established in 1867, its most 
urgent task was to control livestock diseases and prevent their entry into Canada. 
Nineteen years later, the Experimental Farms system was formed to assist farmers 
in making the best use of their resources. Today the services of the Department 
extend from the farmer to the consumer, through all steps in the production, 
processing, and marketing of crops and livestock. 

Among its many activities are the following, carried out by the Production and 
Marketing and Health of Animals branches: inspection and grading of farm prod- 
ucts; protection of crops, livestock, and forests from diseases and pests; promotion 
of high-quality seed and purebred livestock; and enforcement of laws governing 
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the sale of farm supplies such as feed, fertilizers, and pesticides. The Department 
also administers price support, crop insurance and other programs to assist 
farmers who have experienced unavoidable losses caused by weather, changing 
markets, and certain other hazards. Solutions to agricultural problems are pursued 
through research carried out by three branches — Research, Economics, and 
Health of Animals — and the Grain Research Laboratory of the Canadian Grain 
Commission for Canada. 

The Canadian Grain Commission, which supervises the grading and handling of 
grain in Canada, operates independently of the Department but is responsible to 
the Minister of Agriculture. The Canadian Dairy Commission and the Canadian 
Livestock Feed Board operate in the same way. The Dairy Commission supports 
the market price of major processed dairy products, and makes direct payments to 
producers to supplement returns from the market; and the Feed Board ensures the 
availability and price stability of feed grains to meet the needs of livestock farm- 
ers. The Farm Credit Corporation, a Crown Agency that reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Agriculture, makes mortgage and syndicate loans to 
farmers. 

The Department established an International Liaison Service in 1969, to co- 
ordinate its increasing participation in international organizations and in aid and 
development programs. The Service also keeps abreast of agriculture policy trends 
abroad and evaluates the impact of these changes on Canadian agriculture and 
trade. (See also Agricultural Research.) 


Farm Income 


Realized net income of Canadian farmers in 1969 was estimated at 
$1,379,501,000, down 10 per cent from the previous year and below the record 
1966 level by 21 per cent. Provincially, the most significant decline was recorded 
in Saskatchewan where realized net income dropped by $172,474,000. The other 
three western provinces experienced lesser reductions while Ontario, Quebec, 
and the Maritime Provinces recorded gains in realized net income over 1968. 

The fall in realized net income resulted from reduced gross income and 
increased farm operating expenses and depreciation charges. Realized gross 
income declined by $91,302,000 to $4,808,630,000 in 1969, the lowest level since 
1966. This decline was the result of lower cash income from crops (particularly 
wheat) in the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Cash receipts from the sale 
of livestock and livestock products in 1969 showed gains in all provinces except 
Saskatchewan. The other two components of realized gross income—income in 
kind and supplementary payments — made slight gains over their 1968 levels. 

On the expense side, total operating and depreciation charges in Canadian agri- 
culture rose by more than $62 million between 1968 and 1969. This reflects 
increases in all provinces except Manitoba and Saskatchewan where slight 
decreases were recorded. The reductions in these two provinces reflect significant 
declines in expenditures on fertilizer. The expenses of Manitoba farmers for this 
item were cut by almost 48 per cent and Saskatchewan farmers reduced their 
expenditures on fertilizer to less than half of the 1968 level. Lesser reductions in 
farm expenses for fertilizer were recorded in Alberta and Ontario. 
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The reduction in realized gross income from 1968 to 1969 occurred in spite of 
increases in both the physical volume of agricultural output and its average price 
level. 

The index of the physical volume of agricultural production stood at 179.7 
(1949 =100) in 1969, a rise of 8.6 points over the 1968 level. The index of farm 
prices gained 1.8 points over the same period. Under conditions of rising physical 
output and prices, a decline in the level of gross income indicates that inventories 
must be increasing. Between 1968 and 1969, the value of inventories of agricul- 
tural products in Canada rose by $308,866,000. Expanded stocks of grains account 
for more than half of this increase. 

The above forces, that is, decreased realized gross income, increased operating 
and depreciation charges, and rising inventory values, combined to yield total net 
income in 1969 of $1,688,367,000. This was below the 1968 level by $54,766,000 
or approximately 3 per cent. 


Net Income of Farmers from Farming Operations 1967-69 


1967 1968 1969 
Item 
Thousands of dollars 


1. Cash income 4,376,776 4,355,248 4,195,593 
2. Income in kind 480,192 536,716 603,102 
3. Supplementary payments 6,137 7,968 9,935 
4. Realized gross income (1 +2 +3) 4,863,105 4,899,932 4,808,630 
5. Operating and depreciation charges 3,211,912 3,367,111 3,429,129 
6. Realized net income (4-5). . 1,651,193 1,532,821 1,379,501 
7. Value of inventory changes . = 155,115 210,312 308,866 
8. Total gross income (4 + 7) 4,707,990 5,110,244 5,117,496 
9. Total net income (8 —5) 1,496,078 1,743,133 1,688,367 


A sprinkler system on a test plot at the Experimental Farm near Lethbridge, Alta. 


An aerial photograph gives an idea of the size of grain farms on the Prairies. 


Field Crops 


The Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta account for 87 
million acres or slightly over 80 per cent of Canada’s total improved agricultural 
land which is currently estimated at approximately 108 million acres. The climate 
of the Prairie Provinces favours the production of six major field crops: wheat, 
oats, barley, rapeseed, flaxseed, and rye. The major wheat-producing area of the 
prairies has traditionally been the southwest corner of Manitoba, southern 
Saskatchewan, and the southeastern part of Alberta. These areas are characterized 
by low rainfall, a high rate of evaporation and fertile brown and light brown soils 
which have been formed under Prairie grassland. Production of the coarse grains 
and oilseeds tends to be concentrated in the more northerly districts where soil 
moisture levels are higher and the growing season is shorter. 

In recent years, Prairie farmers have come under increasing pressure to modify 
their traditional production patterns in favour of others better suited to prevailing 
market conditions. Canada’s reliance on exports to market the bulk of its wheat 
production, combined with declining demand in the international wheat market 
has prompted sizable reductions in its wheat acreage over the past two years. In 
1968 the acreage sown to all types of wheat was 29.4 million acres. Unfavourable 
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marketing conditions, reflected in low delivery quota levels, prompted producers 
to cut their wheat acreage to 25 million acres in 1969. In the spring of 1970, the 
federal government implemented ‘Operation LIFT,’ a program designed to 
reduce the burdensome wheat inventories by diverting cropland from wheat 
production to summerfallow and forage crops. As a result, the total wheat acreage 
was reduced to approximately 12.5 million acres in 1970. The drop in production, 
combined with improved export sales in the 1970-71 crop year, has substantially 
reduced the wheat surplus and as the demand in world markets improves in the 
coming years it is expected that production of wheat in Canada will increase. 

Coarse grains and oilseed crops have been the logical alternatives to wheat 
production for a large number of western Canadian farmers. Increasing world 
demand for edible oils has favoured rapeseed production in Canada which 
became the world’s largest ,producer and exporter of this commodity in the 
1970-71 crop year. Flaxseed regained popularity in the past four years, with 
production rising from 9.0 million bushels in 1967 to 48.7 million in 1970, in spite 
of the fact that world demand for this industrial oilseed is declining. It is expected 
that a build-up in flaxseed stocks both in Canada and abroad will result in a future 
level of production significantly below that of 1970. 


Pumpkins before harvesting in the autumn. 
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The acreage devoted to barley production in the Prairies has also increased con- 
siderably, mainly in response to the growing domestic demand for livestock feed. 
In the early 1960’s barley acreage was fairly constant at levels between 5 and 6 
million acres. In 1970 the Prairie acreage of this crop had jumped to 9.5 million 
acres and with the added impetus of expanding export opportunities which began 
to be realized early in that year, it is expected that barley production will continue 
to increase. 

Field crops outside the Prairie region reflect the emphasis on providing live- 
stock feeds for local consumption, thus a large proportion of land is devoted to 
forage crops, pasture, and mixed grains. In addition a large volume of feed grain 
moves from the Prairie Provinces to the rest of Canada. 

Potatoes are an important cash crop in Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick, and in Ontario soybeans have gained prominence as a contributor to 
Canada’s supply of edible vegetable oil. 


Canadian Exports of Six Major Grains 


Total exports of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, rapeseed and their products 
amounted to 366.9 million bushels in 1968-69, some 11 per cent less than the 
1967-68 figure of 410.6 million and 26 per cent below the _ ten-year 
(1957-58 — 1966-67) average of 492.8 million. The 1968-69 total exports were 7 per 
cent lower than the long-term (1937-38 — 1966-67) average of 393.1 million bush- 
els. Exports of wheat and flour in terms of wheat, at 305.8 million bushels, were 9 


Seventeen million tons of the 
chief grains — wheat, barley, corn, 
and soybeans—were carried 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway 
to countries abroad in 1970. 
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Estimated Area, Yield, and Production of Principal Field Crops, 


1969 and 1970 
Area in Acres eee as Production in Bushels 
Crop in Bushels 
1969 1970 1969 1970! 1969 1970! 

All wheat 24,967,700 12,484,000 27.4 26.6 684,276,000 331,519,000 
Winter wheat 360,000 355,000 39.8 43.9 14,328,000 15,584,000 
Spring wheat? 24,607,700 12,129,000 Zee 26.0 669,948,000 315,935,000 
Oats for grain 7,655,000 7,149,000r 48.5 51.5 371,387,000 367,850,000 
Barley . 9,535,100 10,042,900 39.7 41.4 378,383,000 415,704,000 
All rye 927,300 1,014,700 i720 Zoo 16.493,000 22,427,000 
Fall rye 821,300 875,700 Wes 22.6 14,535,000 19,800,000 
Springrye . 106,000 139,000 18.5 18.9 1,958,000 2,627,000 
Mixed grains . 1,740,300 1,939,800 50.2 50.8 87,346,000 98,573,000 
Corn for grain 978,000 1,189,500r Taya! 84.4 73,426,000 100,348,000 
Buckwheat 99,700 151,800r 17.0 18.7 1,695,000 2,833,000 
Peas, dry 73,000 86,400 17.5 18.9 1,280,000 1,631,000 
Beans, dry . 90,000 82,000 PN Z2RG 1,951,000 1,857,000 
Flaxseed 2,340,700 3,368,300 11.8 14.5 27,548,000 48,932,000 
Soybeans 322,000 335,000 23.8 31.0 7,664,000 10,385,000 
Rapeseed 2,012,000 3,950,000 16.6 18.1 33,400,000 71,300,000 

cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. 
Potatoes . 306,300 313,900 169.3 169.9 51,859,000 53,317,000 

lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. 
Mustard seed 267,000 200,000 966 940 258,000,000 187,900,000 
Sunflower seed 48,000 70,500r 708 785 34,000,000 55,350,000 

tons tons tons tons 
Tame hay 12,606,000 13,620,000 2.03 2.08 25,577,000 28,266,000 
Fodder corn 682,100 701,300 12.40 13.54 8,459,000 9,496,000 
Field roots . 10,900 9,700 11.74 12.99 128,000 126,000 
Sugar beets 79,227 68,722r 13.61 13.24 1,078,221 909,642 


1As indicated on the basis of conditions on or about October 22. 


?Includes relatively small quantities of winter wheat in all provinces except Ontario. 
rRevised figures. 


per cent below the 336.0 million exported in the previous year and were 24 per 
cent less than the ten-year average of 402.9 million but surpassed the long-term 
average of 304.6 million. Clearances of Canadian oats and oat products, at 2.7 
million bushels, were less than the 3.5 million in 1967-68. Exports of Canadian 
barley and its products amounted to 26.4 million bushels, sharply below the 
1967-68 level of 41.4 million and rye exports also showed a slight decrease from 
4.8 million bushels in 1967-68 to 4.2 million in 1968-69. At 13.4 million bushels, 
clearances of flaxseed were 6 per cent above the 1967-68 level of 12.6 million and 
rapeseed exports, at 14.3 million bushels, were 16 per cent larger than the 
previous year’s total of 12.3 million. 

The 1968-69 exports of bulk wheat, at 280.5 million bushels, were below the 
preceding year’s total of 310.7 million and also lower than the recent ten-year 
average of 362.9 million. 

During the 1968-69 crop year, China became Canada’s principal wheat custom- 
er, with imports from Canada of 82.0 million bushels. Britain was Canada’s second 
largest wheat market with imports of 55.7 million, while Japan purchased 43.3 
million and became Canada’s third largest wheat customer. Other leading markets 
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during 1968-69 with quantities in millions of bushels (1967-68 figures in 
brackets) were India, 15.3 (22.4); Italy, 15.2 (10.2); Federal Republic of Germany, 
12.8 (17.5); Belgium and Luxembourg, 7.5 (9.9); Netherlands, 5.8 (5.0); Swit- 
zerland, 5.7 (2.6); France, 4.4 (0.9); Poland, 3.4 (5.8); and Venezuela, 3.0 (3.1). 


Fruits and Vegetables 


The fruit and vegetable industry is an important part of the agricultural and food 
distribution sectors of the economy. There are over 25 fruit and vegetable crops 
grown commercially in Canada with an annual farm value of about $160 million 
(potatoes excluded). 

The most important fruit grown in Canada is the apple. Commercial apple 
orchards are found in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, southern Quebec, throughout 
much of Ontario, and the interior of British Columbia, particularly in the 
Okanagan Valley. Tender tree fruits— pears, peaches, cherries, plums—are also 
grown in Ontario; the most important concentrations are in the Niagara Peninsula 
and in Essex County. These same fruits, as well as apricots, are also grown on a 
large scale in the southern part of the Okanagan Valley. 

In addition to tree fruits, strawberries and raspberries are cultivated commer- 
cially in the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia. British Columbia 
fruit growers in the Lower Mainland and on Vancouver Island also produce logan- 
berries. Grapes are grown quite extensively in the Niagara district of Ontario and 


Geraniums in a greenhouse in Medicine Hat, Alta., the floral capital of the Prairie Provinces. 
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Neem ihm 


The rich soils in the valleys of British Columbia, such as the Okanagan Valley, support 
orchards of fruit trees (seen here in blossom). 


on a smaller scale in British Columbia. The native blueberry is found wild over 
large areas in Canada and is harvested in commercial quantities in the Atlantic 
Provinces, Quebec, and Ontario. A cultivated crop is grown in British Columbia. 

Canada is a large exporter of apples. However, it is expected that exports to Bri- 
tain will probably continue along the recent downward trend. There could be a 
compensating increase in other markets, particularly the United States, where the 
smaller 1970 crop in the western states might bring about a return to former Cana- 
dian export levels. | 

The total farm value of fruit crops grown in Canada in 1969 was $77.5 million. 
In the districts where fruit crops are produced their sales make up an important 
part of the farmers’ incomes and play an important role in the farm economy. The 
1970 apple crop was estimated at 443,600 tons, lower than the 1969 crop of 
489,000 tons. 

The production of field-grown vegetables in Canada is seasonal. During the 
winter when no domestic vegetables are being harvested (except in greenhouses), 
supplies of most fresh vegetables are imported duty free from the United States. 
During the Canadian growing season a large percentage of the domestic 
requirements are met from Canadian output. Some vegetables are exported from 
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Raspberry producers in the Picton area of Ontario use a mechanical harvester to pick 
raspberries. 


Canada, particularly to a few large centres of population in the United States that 
are Close to the border. 

An estimated 242,790 acres were planted to commercial vegetable crops (pota- 
toes excluded) in 1970; 227,260 acres were planted in 1969. Farm value of the 
production amounted to $82.2 million in 1969 and $77.6 million in 1968. The har- 
vested area of principal canning crops— beans, corn, peas, and tomatoes — totalled 
130,040 acres in 1969 and 132,870 acres in 1970. 

Potatoes are the most important of the vegetables produced in Canada. Produc- 
tion in 1970 amounted to 53.3 million hundredweight. In 1969 it was-51.9 million 
hundredweight. Export sales of processed potato products are dropping as some of 
Canada’s main export markets now have new facilities and have expanded their 
production to meet the demand. 

The processing industry is important in the marketing of Canadian-grown fruits 
and vegetables. The output of frozen cherries and berries has increased signifi- 
cantly in recent years and this trend will likely continue as improvements are 
made in technology, promotion, distribution, and retail storage facilities. Howev- 
er, the processing of canned tender tree fruits has declined considerably and 
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imports have increased rapidly. A little more then half the production of vegeta- 
bles (potatoes excluded) goes into processing and this portion has been increasing. 
The consumption of frozen vegetables has increased considerably in recent years. 
Most of the vegetables for processing are grown under a system whereby the 
processor contracts annually with each grower for certain acreages. 


Livestock 


Preliminary estimates for 1970 indicate that total cash receipts from farm 
produce were $4,162 million of which $2,624 million (63 per cent) came from 
livestock and animal products, a rise from 62 per cent in 1969. Cattle (including 
calves) and pig sales in 1970 amounted to $974 million and $488 million respec- 
tively. This represents 23 and 11 per cent of total cash receipts and varies little 
from 1969. Cash receipts from the sale of sheep and lambs in 1970 decreased to 
about $8.0 million from about $9.0 million in 1969. 

On June 1, 1970, the number of cattle and calves on farms in Canada (not includ- 
ing Newfoundland which had 8,554 head at the time of the June 1, 1966 census) 


At the Lethbridge, Alta., Research Station, scientists have developed rations to help cattle 
make the transition from pasture to feed lots. 
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was estimated at 13,060,400, up 4 per cent from 12,586,000 at June 1, 1969, and 
the first increase in cattle numbers since the 1965 record of 13,260,000. The 
number of milk cows, 2,550,600, decreased by 1 per cent thus continuing the most 
recent downward trend begun in 1962. Beef cows, at 3,082,100, increased by 5 per 
cent over a year earlier. Steers were estimated at 1,832,500 head, up 6 per cent. 
The shift from dairy animals towards beef thus continued in 1970. Inspected 
slaughter of cattle in 1970 amounted to 2,700,833, down 1 per cent from 1969. 
More beef heifers were kept back for breeding because of higher beef prices. Total 
slaughter was thus reduced. Exports of slaughter cattle (200 lb. and more) in 1970 
amounted to 17,357, down 35 per cent from 1969. Exports of feeder cattle (200 lb. 
and over) decreased even more: they fell by 71 per cent from 26,248 in 1969 to 
7,507 in 1970. Calf exports to the United States on the other hand were 117,427, 
up 1.5 per cent from a year earlier. A notable feature of the year was the increase in 
both beef exports (up 68 per cent) and beef imports (up 21 per cent). Imports from 
Australia were double those in 1969. The Canada Department of Agriculture 
reports that the weighted average price for choice slaughter steers at Toronto for 
1970 was $32.25 while it was $31.10 in 1969. The average price for good feeder 
steers was $33.95 in 1970 and $31.60 in 1969. These prices were well above the 
5-year averages (1965-69) of $28.10 and $27.85. All grades of cattle brought 
higher prices. 

On June 1, 1970, there were 7,086,000 pigs on farms in Canada (not including 


A cowboy rounds up cattle during the winter in the Badlands of Alberta. 
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Cheviot ewes ona sheep farm at Fonthill, near Welland, Ont. 


Newfoundland which had 7,307 at June 1, 1966), up 23 per cent from June 1, 1969, 
and the highest number since the record of 7,413,100 in 1943. The big rise was 
largely due to the 45 per cent increase of pigs in the West. Poor international 
wheat markets caused western farmers to use their grain to feed pigs. Pig carcasses 
graded in 1970 numbered 8,648,250 according to the Canada Department of Agri- 
culture; this was a 16 per cent increase over 1969. In the last quarter of the year, 
however, numbers slaughtered were 30 per cent higher as the full impact of the 
increased production began to be felt. The increased slaughter lowered prices, 
making the weighted, average price at Toronto $32.20 per hundredweight for 
Index 100 hogs, a drop from $35.70 in 1969. The lower prices, however, boosted 
exports of both pork and live pigs. Exports of pork increased by 22 per cent to 
70,550,548 pounds. Exports of live pigs increased by 341 per cent from 13,899 in 
1969 to 61,272 in 1970. Most of this increase in live numbers has been due to an 
export movement from the West into the north-western United States. 

The sheep and lamb population of Canada (not including Newfoundland, which 
had 14,381 at June 1, 1966) increased forthe first time since 1958. OnJune1,1970,the 
numbers were estimated at 898,000, up 2 per cent from June 1, 1969. An 8 percent 
increase in the West more than offset the 5 percent decrease in the East. The breed- 
ing flock of sheep one year old and over increased 2 per cent, with an estimated 
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7 per cent rise in the West and a 1 percent drop in the East. The build-up in sheep 
numbers was one of the causes of a drop of 15 per cent in the inspected slaughter 
of sheep and lambs which declined from 212,751 in 1969 to 181,332 in 1970. 
Exports of sheep and lambs dropped by 57 per cent from 22,509 in 1969, to 9,577 
in 1970 as domestic demand increased. Imports of live animals increased from 
22,188 head in 1969 to 28,121 in 1970. Imports of mutton and lamb, on the other 
hand, decreased by about 7 per cent from 75,114,300 pounds in 1969 to 
70,010,600 in 1970. The weighted, average price for good lambs, at Toronto, was 
$33.65 in 1970 up from $32.80 in 1969 and $28.45 for the 1965-69 average. 


Estimated Meat Production and Consumption, 1968 and 1969 


Item 1968 1969 1968 1969 
Beef Veal 
PvIliiie IS SlAUPNtOLed 22.55 soe. ccs seaceetionse «caret No. 3,446,100 3,254,600 1,107,800 903,500 
Prine e.EXDOTIO” Ap fcc. ccotaks cas wncaie oneness No. 216,092 115,564 137,566 126,926 
Beat DTOCMCUON a... costa. nce datiacs cahteane ’000 lb. 1,855,346 1,801,347 134,738 107,619 
Total domestic disappearance ............ 000 lb. 1,801,726 1,822,420 133,254 106,585 
her Capita CONSUIM PUONl .,..2-..cssiacsdesceenste see one lb. 86.7 86.4 6.4 57 
Pork Mutton & Lamb 
Animals slang ntered: o.322. cx. cn), k oe eens saeco: No. 9,233,700 8,730,100 454,400 413,000 
arivinls CXDOLOG). rives: ier sve ckadcccss tumeabe nan No. 21,353 16,958 26,669 22,509 
MIGBE DIOCUCHON \scctss vigor: reo scee eines ’000 lb. 1,181,301 1,134,496 19,685 18,081 
Total domestic disappearance ............ ’000 lb. 1,113,612 1,093,618 87,417 84,307 
Percapita CONSUMPLION. ...:12:22-..etssorcss.622 lb. 53.6 51.9 4.2 4.0 
Offal Canned Meat 
PPMCIEEIOMT © cee 6 ook ee taes ce ce 000 lb 122,805 115,560 114,500 132,405 
Total domestic disappearance ............ ’000 lb. 79,568 81,965 136,959 159,106 
Pencapitaconsum poles... c.2 ce sense teeee cee lb. 3.8 4.0 6.6 Wigs. 
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Dairying 


The extent of dairying is largely dependent upon the population density in any 
one area of Canada. Since Ontario and Quebec are the most heavily populated 
areas in Canada, most of the milk is produced in these two provinces, which 
together accounted for 74 per cent of the total production in 1969. 

Dairy farmers have made significant improvements in the production of milk. 
One important cause has been the increased production of milk per cow. For 
example, in 1950, 3.1 million milk cows produced 14,900 million pounds of milk; 
in 1969, 2.6 million milk cows produced 18,700 million pounds of milk. There are 
four main dairy breeds in Canada — the Holstein-Friesian, the Ayrshire, the Jersey, 
and the Guernsey. Minor breeds are the Shorthorn, the Brown Swiss, the Red Poll, 
and the Canadienne. 

Total milk production has increased slightly in the past three years. In 1967, 
total milk production was 18,200 million pounds; in 1969 it was 18,700 million 
pounds. The largest portion of the milk produced — about 64 per cent— was used 
for the manufacture of dairy products. About 27 per cent was sold as fluid milk, 
and 9 per cent remained on the farms where it was consumed and used to feed 
livestock. 


A herd of Holstein-Friesian cattle grazing on a farm near Ingersoll, Ont. The predominant 
breed of dairy cattle raised in Canada is Holstein-Friesian. 
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Dairy Production, by Economic Area, 1967-69 


Products Manufactured ' 
Total Milk Used 
Area and Year Milk in Fluid Butter Cheddar Ice 


Production _ Sales Creamery Farm Cheese ebene 


Mix 
Thousands of pounds Thousands 
of gallons 
IMariCIMES Bont esncehcc sce ce cee ken ae 1967 873,719 373,665 11,528 318 4,174 2,178 
1968 828,752 363,619 10,204 SYA 3,759 2,276 
1969 852,582 354,322 11,276 292 4,318 2,293 
Quebec anc: Ontaniomeeaan ees 1967 13,209,886 3,508,106 247,415 594 150,267 17,040 
1968 13,386,760 3,453,082 254,409 574 155,624 16,794 
1969 13,801,236 3,415,180 271,828 547 155,425 17,624 
PRAIICS care heats oes 1967 3,228,987 792,608 66,723 Zeal sil yr 4 5,784 
1968 3,218,196 790,521 65,642 2,036 5,307 5,588 
1969 3,150,315 788,332 62,616 1,920 6,117 5,859 
British’ Columbiavwc.......0c-+ 0 1967 895,392 527,095 4,233 Lad 1,418 3,145 
1968 927,874 522,166 5,641 110 ble! 3,239 
1969 907,249 529,997 4,410 110 1,826 3,329 
Otal serene asso es sae aie 1967 18,207,984 5,201,474 329,899 3,164 161,080 28,147 


1968 18,361,582 5,129,388 335,896 3,041 166,403 27,897 
1969 18,711,382 5,087,831 350,130 2,869 167,686 29,105 


1 Not included in this table are: whey butter: 5,348,000 pounds in 1967, 5,941,000 pounds in 1968, and 
5,741,000 pounds in 1969; other kinds of cheese: 28,179,000 pounds, 33,074,000 pounds, and 39,451,000 
pounds respectively; and concentrated milk products: 759,631,000 pounds, 811,219,000 pounds, and 
820,841,000 pounds respectively. 


Butter is processed in a dairy of the Papineau Agricultural Co-operative, western Quebec. 
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In Canada the main manufactured dairy products are creamery butter, cheddar 
cheese, skim milk powder, and evaporated milk. Butter production is rather wide- 
spread across Canada, while Ontario and Quebec produce the bulk of the cheese 
and concentrated milk products. 

Annual per capita consumption of milk and its equivalents in dairy products 
has been declining for some time. During 1969 the per capita consumption of milk 
and its milk equivalents in dairy products amounted to 829 pounds. 

The total farm value of milk production during 1969 was estimated at $743 
million. Of this amount farmers derived $677 million from the sales of milk and 
cream. The milk that remained on the farm was valued at $66 million. 


Poultry and Eggs 


Since World War II Canada’s poultry industry has changed radically. Tradi- 
tionally most farms kept afew hens, but now most of the poultry meat and eggs are 
produced by large-scale enterprises, relatively few in number and highly efficient. 
The average number of laying hens increased gradually from 16.4 million in 1921 
to a peak of 31.5 million in 1947; there were 28.5 million in 1970. Although the 
Canadian population increased by 139.7 per cent between 1921 and 1970 there 
were only 73.8 per cent more layers in the same period. However, the rate of lay 
per hundred layers more than doubled: from 9,600 in 1921 to 20,888 in 1970. Per 
capita consumption has risen from 14.1 dozen in 1921 to 21.8 in 1970. Per capita 
consumption of poultry meat amounted to 9.6 pounds in 1926, increased 
gradually to 23.1 pounds in 1951, and reached a record of 44.8 pounds in 1970. 


Models wear coats of Cana- 
dian fisher, Canada majestic 
ranch mink, and Quebec 
Preserve natural beaver. 


Furs 


Fur trading led to the early colonization of Canada. The first explorers returning 
to the Old World carried with them the pelts of fur-bearing animals obtained from 
Indian trappers, and the desire to gain control of this trade led to the formation of 
companies and associations which, in return for certain privileges in the trade, 
agreed to promote colonization in the new country. The first company chartered to 
trade in furs was formed by a number of merchants of France in 1603. Exploration 
of the northern and western parts of Canada showed that the territory abounded in 
wildlife, and in 1670 an English company—the Hudson’s Bay Company — was 
chartered to trade in furs, and built its first trading post on Hudson Bay. Other 
posts were soon erected and their establishment was continued until their loca- 
tions extended to the Pacific. The first Canadian company to trade in furs was 
formed by a number of Montreal merchants in 1783. In 1821 all fur trading compa- 
nies of British North America were united under the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

’ Fur statistics have been collected and published annually since 1920. For the 
1969-70 fur season the reported harvest of pelts was 5,160,983, less than the 
5,537,466 for the 1968-69 season, while the value decreased to $33,766,389 from 
$40,960,308. The value of wildlife pelts sold during the 1969-70 season amounted 
to $14,885,152 or 44.1 per cent of the total value. The value of fur farm pelt 
production decreased to $18,881,237 from $22,924,157 with mink accounting for 
99 per cent of the value of fur farm production. The value of mink pelt sales was 
well below the 1965-66 peak of $29,505,450. 

The value of undressed furs exported during the 1969-70 season decreased to 
$28,784,000 from $35,089,000 in the previous season. Imports decreased to 
$18,696,000 in 1969-70 from $21,652,000 for 1968-69. 
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Number and Value of Pelts Produced, by Kind, 1969-70 


Average 
Kind Number Value - Value 
Dollars 
Wild: 
SOCULLITO | exe eee ennai oe eee meone sce som saceeeaat tone aates 589,933 240,111 0.41 
Miuskrataercce rece eres eee os cet eben ante oe 1,601,870 1,932,453 deze 
LEYS RZel bn oacmnaarne dobbs Gat eU Ce cee Nana EBCOR CH nAr NanARr Has 433,408 6,540,378 15.09 
Ermine (weasel)icn..ceacceocosesecs sts caaeesonsseasese 86,406 59,663 0.69 
Rabbitherce eee ee grtet terete eee eee eee eeeewees 45,350 21,978 0.48 
IM rikee ee cee creer ae cee rohan oie teen 108,758 1,067,028 9.81 
OX iW bhi tect ee eee ere ee taaee 7,363 103,859 14.11 
ORG aVe deh rates an ce Rie emer aD se neti RATE at Sra 1B 46,423 513,459 11.06 
EV TIX eee erent ae eee ac ats Seconan cases Mensa: 37,477 971,605 25.93 
Marte eee een er aes ene conten ace ec oeaaes oan ntaee 58,521 473,826 8.10 
RAC COOTER eee ee eee eee erence nen eeres 51,288 199,305 3.89 
Seal —Fur Seal—North Pacific? <..2..<3.00: 20.0208 10,371 663,189 63.95 
HairiSéali eee cece oa ones 210,802 1,685,674 8.00 
Other (badget, bear, cougar, coyote, fisher, 
otter, skunk, wildcat, wolf, wolverine) ......... 72,260 1,412,624 
ORAS cere oe gd Oat sectnet Seats foes 3,360,230 15,885,152 ae 
Ranch-raised: a TR IT IRR SITE NPE LY WES SS 
Chinchillawccctts. tes keener ee eo 18,664 170,781 9.15 
LOX Ae ee Tees ee oe ee ane 1,231 36,608 29.74 
NATTY Gee ee eens ie, ot MR ee ee ee 1,780,826 18,673,016 10.49 
CIC atest te orgie et Aca an AUR Segoe nh, a aE aC 1,800,753 18,881,237 
Grand: Totals ts ceo. ease eee 5,160,983 34,766,389 


... Not applicable. 


‘Commonly known as Alaska Fur Seal. The value figures are the net returns to the Canadian Government 
for pelts sold. 


?Includes pelts not allocated by type. 


An Eskimo trapper in the 
Northwest Territories dis- 
plays white fox pelts. 
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Forestry 


The Extent of Canada’s Forests 


Canada’s forests are among her greatest renewable resources. Stretching across 
the continent in an unbroken belt 600 to 1,300 miles wide, they provide raw mate- 
rial for the great lumber, pulp and paper, plywood, and other wood-using indus- 
tries so vital to the country’s economy. In addition, the forests of Canada control 
water run-off and prevent erosion, they shelter and sustain wildlife, and they offer 
unmatched opportunities for human recreation and enjoyment. 

Productive forests — those capable of producing usable timber — cover nearly one 
million square miles. Total volume of wood in these forests is estimated at more 
than 750,000 million cubic feet. Four fifths of this wood is coniferous and one fifth 
is deciduous. 

Three quarters of Canada’s productive forest area is known as the Boreal Forest, 
stretching in a broad belt from the Atlantic coast westward and then northwest to 
Alaska. The forests of this region are predominantly coniferous, with spruce, bal- 
sam fir, and pine the most common species. Many deciduous trees are also found 
in the Boreal Forest, with poplar and white birch being the most widespread. 

The Great Lakes—St. Lawrence and Acadian regions are south of the boreal 
region. Here the forests are mixed, and many species are represented. Principal 
conifers are eastern white and red pine, eastern hemlock, spruce, cedar, and fir. 
The main deciduous trees are yellow birch, maple, oak, and basswood. 

Entirely different in character is the coastal region of British Columbia. Here the 
forests are coniferous, and because of a mild, humid climate and heavy rainfall, 
very large trees are common — 200 feet tall and more than six feet in diameter. This 
region contains less than 2 per cent of the country’s forest area, but supplies 
almost one fourth of the wood cut. Principal species are cedar, hemlock, spruce, 
fir, and Douglas-fir. 


Logging in northern Ontario. Forestry operations are increasingly mechanized. 
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Ottawa, Canada’s capital, has been the site of logging and processing activities for over a 
hundred years. 


The coniferous forests of the mountainous regions of Alberta and the British 
Columbia interior are mixed; distribution and characteristics of species depend on 
local climate, which ranges from dry to very humid. Production in this area has 
expanded rapidly in recent years with the establishment of many new pulp mills. 

The only true deciduous forests in Canada occupy a relatively small area in the 
southernmost part of Ontario, which is predominantly an agricultural district. 


Ownership and Administration of Forests 


Eighty per cent of Canada’s productive forest land is publicly owned. Under the 
British North America Act, the various provincial governments were given the 
exclusive right to enact laws regarding management and sale of public lands 
within their boundaries, including the timber and wood on those lands. In the 
northern territories, which contain only about 8 per cent of the country’s produc- 
tive forest land, the forests are administered by the federal government. 

For many years the policy of both the federal and provincial governments has 
been to retain in public ownership lands not required for agricultural purposes. In 
some of the older settled areas of Canada, however, a high proportion of land is 
privately owned, especially in the three Maritime Provinces, where nearly two 
thirds of the productive forest area is owned by individuals and companies. Thus, 
the administration and protection of most of Canada’s productive forest area is 
vested in the various provincial governments, which make the forests available to 
private industry through long-term leasing and other arrangements. 
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Forest Industries 


This group of industries accounted for approximately 18 per cent of all Cana- 
dian exports in 1970. It includes logging; the primary wood and paper manufac- 
turing industries, using roundwood as their chief raw material; and the secondary 
wood and paper industries, using lumber, wood pulp, basic paper, and so on, as 
their principal raw materials for further manufacturing into a host of different 
wood and paper products. 


Logging. The degree of mechanization of logging operations in eastern Canada 
continues to increase rapidly. Several highly sophisticated wood harvesting and 
processing machines have been developed which permit almost year-round opera- 
tions and have reduced manpower requirements considerably. Some of the east- 
ern logging systems and machines are now being introduced in the interior of Brit- 
ish Columbia, where the logging conditions are similar in some areas. The rapid 
expansion of the pulp and paper industry in British Columbia, coupled with 
changes in regulations and stumpage rates introduced by the Forest Service of that 
province, has led to a marked improvement in the use of forest resources. 

The output of Canada’s forests in 1969, in the form of sawlogs, veneer logs, 
bolts, pulpwood, fuelwood, poles, and so on, and other primary forest products, 
amounted to an estimated 4,304 million cubic feet of wood. Most of the wood for 
industrial purposes was processed to some degree in Canada. A small percentage 
was exported without further processing. 


Sawmills and Planing Mills. This industry is particularly dependent upon the 
general economic condition of the country and on the state of foreign markets, par- 
ticularly the American market. As a consequence, 1970 was a rather difficult year. 
The lumber market was sluggish and prices were relatively low in the face of con- 
tinually rising costs. However, towards the end of the year some improvement 
became noticeable and there was optimism, based on the declared intention of the 
Governments of Canada and the United States to stimulate residential construc- 
tion. 

The lumber production in Canada amounted to approximately 11,260 million 
board feet in 1970, a slight decrease from the 1969 figure of approximately 11,470 
million board feet. Due to the soft market, shipments were somewhat lower than 
the production. As usual British Columbia accounted for 66 per cent of the total, 
followed by Quebec and Ontario (14.7 and 7.4 per cent respectively). 

During the last several years significant improvements have been made in the 
productivity of sawmills, in the quality of products, and in the reduction of wood 
waste. Most medium-sized and large sawmills instead of burning slabs and edg- 
ings convert them to wood chips for sale to pulp mills. The long-term trend 
towards an increase in the size of individual mills and a reduction in their number 
has accelerated, particularly in British Columbia. 

The sawmill and planing mill industry provided 47,987 man-years of 
employment in 1968, paying $264,281,000 in salaries and wages. The total value 
of shipments of their products amounted to $1,179,572,000 of which lumber 
accounted for $1,002,407,000. The value of exports of lumber in that year 
amounted to $652,696,000 ($696,474,000 in 1969 and $663,775,000 in 1970). 
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Other Wood Industries 


This group includes the shingle mills, veneer and plywood mills, and particle 
board plants which, like the sawmills and pulp and paper mills, are primary wood 
industries. It also includes the secondary wood industries which further manufac- 
ture lumber, plywood, and so on, into flooring, doors, sashes, laminated struc- 
tures, prefabricated buildings, boxes, barrels, caskets, and woodenware. 

In 1968 these industries provided, 37,855 man-years of employment, paying 
$218,469,000 in salaries and wages. The value of shipments of their products was 
$786,768,000. Of this amount the veneer and plywood industry accounted for 
$289,445,000 and the sash, door, and millwork industry (including hardwood 
flooring) for $291,923,000. 


Pulp and Paper 


The manufacture of pulp and paper has been Canada’s leading industry for 
many years. Though it is not growing as fast as some other manufacturing indus- 
tries in Canada it still ranks first in employment, salaries and wages paid, and in 


Immense rolls of paper are produced at this mill in the Gatineau region in western Quebec. 
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value added by manufacture. The gross selling value of production of this one 
industry accounts for 3.4 per cent of the total gross national product and it contrib- 
uted 13.1 per cent of the total value of domestic exports in 1968 (14.5 per cent in 
1967, 15.8 per cent in 1966). Canada is the second largest producer of wood pulp 
in the world (16,761,623 tons in 1968) after the United States (39,428,000 tons), 
and the largest exporter. It is by far the largest producer of newsprint, with 
8,031,000 tons in 1968 which is close to 40 per cent of the world total. 

Although the pulp and paper industry is primarily engaged in the manufacture 
of wood pulps and basic papers and paperboards, it also produces converted 
papers and paperboards and even chemicals, alcohol, and other by-products. 
Approximately 70 per cent of the wood pulp manufactured in 1968 was converted 
in Canada to other products, particularly newsprint. The remainder was exported. 

Quebec has the largest share in Canada’s pulp and paper industry, accounting 
for 36.4 per cent of the total value of factory shipments in 1968. It is followed by 
Ontario with 26.5 per cent and British Columbia with 22.7 per cent. The share of 
British Columbia has been climbing rapidly in recent years owing to the estab- 
lishment of a number of kraft pulp and paper mills, particularly in the interior. 
In eastern Canada also the kraft sector of the pulp and paper industry has grown 
most rapidly. 


A CL-215 water bomber can scoop up water every seven minutes from the ocean to deluge a 
forest fire on the coast. 
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Reforestation, such as this spruce nursery in the Thunder Bay region of Ontario, is an in- 
creasingly important part of forestry operations. 


Paper-converting Industries 


These include the asphalt roofing manufacturers, the paper box and bag manu- 
facturers, and other paper converters. In 1968 this group counted 498 establish- 
_ ments (497 in 1967), employed 39,178 persons (39,037 in 1967) and paid 
_ $229,409,000 in salaries and wages ($211,963,000 in 1967). The value of factory 
| shipments set a new record of $975,141,000 ($930,132,000 in 1967). In contrast to 
the basic pulp and paper industry the paper converting industries are primarily 


dependent on the domestic market. 


Principal Statistics of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 


1965, 1967, and 1968 


Item 1965 1967 1968 

Estaplis WIme@ nts... rec eee. tos acer isen ce No. 132 136 137, 

EIN DIOVGOSetrer. acs tee este a teehee es ac sise vane cde cites No. 69,897 73,983 73,498 

SAlAriesmilG WAgeSiecctes cae ctax tacts dies ae erase $’000 423,732 516,724 552,162 
Value of shipments of goods of 

OW san Uractire ser cac es teed: vo ec eceaeiuens $’000 2,104,425 2,301,044 2,446,874 

Value added — manufacturing activity ......... $’000 1,033,532 1,052,085 1,080,941 

Pulp SID Peds crores ereher: tee aee aes poaetn nates 000 tons 4,650 5,150 5,985 

$’000 592,238 630,604 719,397 

Paper and paperboard shipped ..................... 000 tons 10,327 10,963 11,183 

$’000 1,389,910 1,542,726 1,574,616 

NBS WSDEINE OX DOIG ft asec ce tee reresnteercese: 000 tons 7,190 7,464 7,479 

“$’000 869,586 955,261 989,831 
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Fisheries 


The waters of Canada’s coastal regions and inland lakes are breeding grounds 
for many of the world’s most desirable fish and shellfish. Fishing and fish process- 
ing have been important regional industries since Europeans were first attracted 
to Canadian shores to harvest these teeming waters. At the present time Canada 
has 65,000 commercial fishermen. With an annual catch well in excess of one 
million metric tons, Canada ranks among the leading fish-producing nations of 
the world. 

Favourable market conditions brought high prices for key products in 1970, 
increasing the gross earnings of fishermen by 13 per cent above the previous sea- 
son, although the total catch was virtually unchanged. Industry landings totalled 
2,720 million pounds for which fishermen received $205 million. Marketed value 
of the 1970 production is estimated to have surpassed $400 million for the first 
time. This doubled the 1960 total value. Fishermen’s earnings also doubled in the 
same period, although the total catch increased by only one third. 

Exports in 1970 were unchanged at $278 million. The principal customer was 
the United States, which regularly buys more than two thirds of all Canadian fish- 
ery exports. European and Caribbean countries are the other important markets. 

The bulk of Canada’s fisheries production comes from the Atlantic coast, where 
thousands of inshore fishermen and hundreds of offshore trawlers and seiners 


Arctic char, a great delicacy, is caught and dried in the Northwest Territories. 


Fishermen are flaking a tuna seine at an east coast port. 


successfully compete with fishing fleets from nearly a score of European and 
other nations. The Atlantic catch by Canadian fishermen in 1970 was 2,370 mil- 
lion pounds valued at $132 million. British Columbia’s landings of 239 million 
pounds, one tenth of the east coast figure, were worth $59 million to fishermen. 
Freshwater fisheries in Prairie and northern lakes and the Great Lakes contributed 
an estimated 105 million pounds and $13.5 million to the national totals. 

Provinces producing the heaviest fishery catches were Newfoundland, 981 
million pounds; Nova Scotia, 591 million; New Brunswick, 444 million; and 
Quebec 257 million; while Prince Edward Island doubled its normal catch to 101 
million pounds. In value, British Columbia led all provinces with $59 million, 
followed by Nova Scotia, $56 million; Newfoundland, $36 million; New 
Brunswick, $18 million; and Quebec and Prince Edward Island, $11 million. 

British Columbia salmon fishermen had record earnings of $45 million on land- 
ings of 154 million pounds. Pink salmon made up one third of the catch, chums 24 
per cent, coho 17 per cent, and sockeye 16 per cent. Gill-netters accounted for 42 
per cent of the salmon catch, seiners 37 per cent, and trollers, 21 per cent. The troll 
fleet were high earners with $17 million, followed closely by gill-netters with $16 
million, and seiners, $12 million. The Pacific salmon pack of 1,420,000 cases was 
8 per cent above the 1965-69 average annual pack. Export prices for canned pink 
salmon were unchanged from the previous year but 10 per cent gains were 
recorded in prices for other salmon species. 

Atlantic lobster was the industry’s second most valuable product, earning 
fishermen a record $30 million on a reduced catch of 36.6 million pounds. A 
downward trend has been evident in lobster landings which averaged 44 million 
pounds in the early 1960’s and less than 38 million pounds between 1966 and 
1970. Improved prices have increased returns to fishermen despite the smaller 
catches. 
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A traditional method of preparing fish for market is to dry it outdoors in the sun. 


Catches of cod fell sharply in 1970, but better prices maintained the landed 
value at $22 million, about the same as the previous season, and it remained the 
third largest money earner among Canadian fishery products. Cod landings 
weighed 483 million pounds in 1970, down from 540 million in 1969. 

Scallops rose to fourth place in value as fishermen received $14 million for a 
reduced catch of 13 million pounds. Pacific halibut, which suffered declines in 
both landings and prices, slipped to sixth place at $11 million on a catch of 30 
million pounds. 

Landings of Atlantic herring for the third successive year surpassed 1,000 
million pounds and rose to fifth place in landed value, $13 million. The catch 
declined marginally to 1,070 million pounds. The Pacific herring fishery, closed 
since 1968 except for food production, yielded less than 9 million pounds. 

Government measures were taken during the year to deal with two major 
problems affecting the fisheries, pollution of the aquatic environment and heavy 
pressure on stocks by both Canadian and foreign fishing fleets. 

The new Canada Water Act, the Arctic Waters Pollution Prevention Act, the 
amended Fisheries Act, and other related legislation passed in June, 1970, enabled 
the federal government to take a leading role in combating pollution of Canadian 
waters. Legislation was introduced in October 1970 to consolidate the principal 
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government units concerned in pollution control within one department having 
the Department of Fisheries and Forestry as its nucleus. 

Amendments to the Territorial Sea and Fishing Zones Act, also passed in June, 
made possible late in the year the establishment of ‘‘fisheries closing lines” in 
designated areas. The intent of this measure is to reserve the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the Bay of Fundy, and Dixon Entrance, Hecate Strait, and Queen Charlotte Sound 
exclusively for fisheries management by Canada. 

Bilateral agreements to protect the fisheries were reached with the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. Reciprocal fishing privileges affecting certain areas were nego- 
tiated with the United States. Two draft agreements negotiated with the U.S.S.R. 
restricted the operation of Soviet fishing vessels in a major fishing area off the 
Pacific coast in return for port and fishing privileges within Canadian territorial 
waters. 

The Canadian Saltfish Corporation was established under legislation approved 
by Parliament early in 1971. Newfoundland agreed to participate in its operation 
as sole buyer and marketing agency for salt fish; Quebec has also joined. 

In the continuing process of rationalizing fishing effort, a government restriction 
was placed upon the growth of the Atlantic herring fleet. In co-operation with 15 
other countries, Canada refrained from fishing for haddock in specified Atlantic 
areas for a two-month period and agreed to a catch quota set by the International 
Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. 


Lobsters caught in the Atlantic 
Ocean can be transported live to 
eastern Canadian cities. 
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Minerals and Energy 


Canada is richly endowed with mineral wealth: it ranks as the world’s third 
largest producer of various minerals, after the United States and the Soviet Union. 
A great deal of Canada’s history is closely entwined with mineral exploration and 
development, beginning with Frobisher’s search for illusory gold in the 16th cen- 
tury. Coal in Nova Scotia and iron ore in Quebec were discovered and later mined 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. The Geological Survey of Canada, founded in 1842, 
encouraged the collection of information about Canada’s minerals. In the next dec- 
ade came the first gold rush—to Barkerville in the Caribou district of British 
Columbia. Silver, zinc, and lead were subsequently found in the Kootenay district. 
Crews blasting a roadbed for the Canadian Pacific Railway in northern Ontario 
first revealed the riches in copper and nickel to be found there. The most famous 
event in Canadian mining history undoubtedly was the Klondike gold rush of 
1896, but more significant have been the discoveries in the 20th century of cobalt, 
silver, uranium, asbestos, and potash, among other minerals, as well as more cop- 
per, nickel, and iron ore. 

The remarkable progress of the Canadian mining industry since the Second 
World War is shown by the increase in value of mineral production from $499 
million in 1945 to $5,769 million in 1970. A measure of the importance of mining 
to the Canadian economy may be found in the following figures: over $1,150 
million invested in mineral development in 1970; over $4,000 million worth of 
mineral products exported — almost a quarter of Canada’s export trade; more than 


Modern drill jumbo is employed in the Craigmont Mines, Merritt, B.C. 
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The South Roberts Mine at Steep Rock Iron Mines, Atikokan, Ont. 


100,000 Canadians employed in the industry; about 300 mines operating. Cities 
such as Sudbury, Ont., and Trail, B.C., depend almost entirely on the mineral 
wealth in the surrounding area, while Toronto and Calgary are financial centres 
for the mining and oil industries and many people employed in these cities 
depend on mining for their livelihood. 

The value of production of Canadian minerals in 1970 increased to $5,769 
million from $4,738 million in 1969 and $4,725 million in 1968. Labour- 
management disputes in several mining industries in 1969 caused a marked 
decline in the production of several minerals notably nickel, copper, and iron ore. 

Metallic minerals accounted for 54 per cent of the value of Canadian mineral 
production in 1970. In order of importance the principal metallic minerals 
produced in Canada are nickel, copper, iron ore, zinc, lead, gold, and silver. Led 
by petroleum and natural gas, mineral fuels accounted for 30 per cent of the total 
value of production. Non-metallic minerals and structural materials accounted for 
9 per cent and 7 per cent respectively. The main structural materials are cement, 
sand and gravel, and stone while the non-metallic minerals group is dominated by 
asbestos followed by potash, salt, and elemental sulphur. 

The leading mineral commodity in 1970 was crude petroleum with a value of 
production of $1,127 million, up from $1,015 million in 1969 and $423 million in 
1960. (The petroleum industry is treated in detail below.) 

Nickel production in Canada in 1970 amounted to 308,040 tons valued at $830 
million, an increase from 213,612 tons and $481 million in 1969. World shortages 
of nickel and greater labour costs during the last three years have increased the 
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Mining men look down upon the Cassier Asbestos Corporation plant in northern British 
Columbia. 


average value of production from $1.00 a pound in 1968 to $1.35 a pound in 1970. 
Most of Canada’s nickel is produced in the Sudbury, Ont., region from mines 
operated by the International Nickel Company and Falconbridge Nickel Mines 
Ltd. 

Copper production in 1970 amounted to 673,747 tons, valued at $782 million; 
the figures for 1969 were 573,246 tons and $588 million. Canada ranks fourth in the 
production of copper in the non-Communist world. The major producing prov- 
inces were Ontario (291,909 tons), Quebec (173,545 tons), and British Columbia 
(109,647 tons). The International Nickel Company with mines, mills, smelters, 
and a copper refinery in the Sudbury district of Ontario is Canada’s largest copper 
producer. The second largest Canadian production comes from the Kidd Creek Mine 
near Timmins, Ont., operated by Ecstall Mining Ltd. The leading copper produc- 
ers in Quebec are Gaspé Copper Mines at Murdochville and Opemiska Copper 
Mines Ltd. at Chapais. 

The fourth most important mineral in Canada is iron ore. Production in 1970 
amounted to 53 million tons (worth $589 million); in 1969 it was 40 million tons 
(worth $454 million). The Iron Ore Company of Canada’s Carol Lake mine in 
Labrador is the leading producer, followed by Quebec Cartier Mining Company at 
Gagnon, Que., and the Iron Ore Company mines on the Quebec-Labrador border. 
Canada is the fourth leading producer of iron ore, following the U.S.S.R., the 
United States, and France. 
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Ranked according to value of production, zinc was the fifth most important min- 
eral produced in Canada. Production rose to 1,211,299 tons valued at $386 million 
in 1970 from 1,207,624 tons worth $368 million the previous year. Zinc produc- 
tion in Canada has almost tripled during the last ten years. Canada is the leading 
zinc producer in the non-Communist world, it provides nearly a third of the total 
mined. Three relatively new mines account for over half the Canadian output of 
zinc: Ecstall Mining Ltd. near Timmins, Ont., Pine Point Mines Ltd. at Pine Point, 
N.W.T., and Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation Ltd. near Bathurst, N.B. 

Natural gas production continued its phenomenal growth with an output of 
2,295,000 million cubic feet worth $351 million. Production in 1969 was 
1,978,000 million cubic feet ($263 million) and in 1960 was only 523,000 million 
cubic feet ($52 million). (Natural gas is dealt with in the energy section below.) 

Among Canada’s most important minerals, asbestos continued to hold seventh 
position in 1970 with production at 1,654,000 tons, valued at $215 million. Over 
80 per cent of the asbestos produced in Canada comes from the province of 
Quebec; the rest comes from the Yukon, British Columbia, Newfoundland, and 
Ontario. The largest asbestos-producing mines are the Canadian Johns-Manville 
Company Ltd.’s Jeffrey Mine at Asbestos, Que., and the Asbestos Corporation 
Ltd.’s British Canadian and King-Beaver mines located at Black Lake, Que., and 
Thetford Mines, Que., respectively. Canada produces approximately a third of the 
world’s total supply of asbestos and is second only to the U.S.S.R. in annual 
production. | 

Cement is the most important structural material produced in Canada and the 


Dawn at the Norbec mine in the Noranda area of Quebec. 
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eighth in the list of minerals. About two thirds of Canadian cement comes from 
Ontario and Quebec where 13 of the 24 cement plants in Canada are located. The 
largest of these are operated by the St. Lawrence Cement Company at Clarkson, 
Ont., the Canada Cement Company at Montreal, Que., and the Miron Company 
Ltd. at St. Michel, Que. 

Among the minerals of lesser importance whose production has increased enor- 
mously in the past decade are natural gas by-products, elemental sulphur, potash, 
and molybdenum. The growth in natural gas by-products (pentane, butane, 
propane, and so on) from $16 million in 1960 to $160 million in 1970 is, of course, 
directly related to the increased production of marketable natural gas which was 
made possible by the construction of a network of pipelines to transport the natu- 
ral gas from the fields in western Canada to consumers in the East. 

In 1970, elemental sulphur production rose to 3,779,850 tons from 2,973,506 
tons in 1969 although the value dropped to $30.7 million from $60.7 million. The 
decline in value is attributable to an over-supply of sulphur in the world market. 
Natural gas is the major source of elemental sulphur in Canada so its production is 
in direct proportion to natural gas production regardless of the price of sulphur. 
Nearly all sulphur is transformed into sulphuric acid of which one half is used in 
the manufacture of fertilizers. 

Canadian potash production increased from less than $1 million in 1960 to $116 
million in 1970 as a number of mines were opened in Saskatchewan between 1962 
and 1970. The largest Canadian potash producer is the International Minerals and 
Chemical Corporation (Canada) Ltd. which operates two mines at Esterhazy, Sask. 
About 95 per cent of the world’s potash is used as fertilizer. 

Canada is second only to the United States among the producers of molybde- 
num. The value of production increased from $1 million in 1960 to $63 million in 
1970. Over 80 per cent of the Canadian production comes from three mines in Brit- 
ish Columbia which are operated by Endako Mines Ltd., British Columbia Molyb- 
denum Ltd., and Brenda Mines Ltd. 


A potash mine and refinery near Rocanville, Sask. 
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Canada’s Mineral Production, by Kind, 1969 and 1970 
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BRU MOSS Oey crores. oo tesseatee ee ton 
Potash KeO} Mie cree ton 
PATIO DV TINOUIIC cece fetes xe ces ton 
"OLUETs IAL Sm Ss a 2 eS an oa a ton 
SEAT bactavcin ghar aoe te ton 
Soapstone and talc?’ ........5...6..06 ton 
Sodium sul phate.:..c...ce0s8.c- seve ton 


1969 

A Value in 

Quantity Dollars 
820,122 508,476 
579,059 2,530,564 
5,213,054 18,349,949 
942,682 953,522 
3,255,623 6,851,046 
3,414,495 3,172,845 
1,146,491,300 588,280,597 
2,545,109 95,925,158 
40,054,274 454,075,618 
Be 26,643,290 
637,263,478 96,672,869 
21,274,841 7,263,849 
29,651,261 53,387,585 
427,223,131 481,055,140 
310,404 30,881,016 
795,865 4,552,347 
43,530,941 84,014,909 
130,298 937,744 
72,410 467,769 
29,014 55,087 
288,427 470,136 
7,707,735 53,150,657 
85,443 671,500 
2,415,248,550 367,842,352 
2,378,714,025 
339,875 34,000 
1,611,168 195,211,101 
143,230 1,379,752 
12,385 301,375 
Bi 3,036,931 
28,332 44,635 
6,373,648 14,995,150 
3,209,170 
500,571 5,935,239 
330,174 9,562,123 
3,492,001 69,382,516 
376,159 2,219,362 
2,300,374 6,279,792 
4,657,765 30,406,109 
75,850 1,097,568 
518,299 8,051,627 


Zo 
1970! 

; Value in 

Quantity Dollars 
716,000 1,131,300 
571,000 3,252,600 
4,246,200 16,058,900 
400,000 338,000 
5,228,900 11,893,000 
4,919,000 5,303,600 
1,347,494,680 782,490,300 
2,357,620 86,218,120 
53,209,800 589,126,000 
i 29,975,300 
766,415,400 121,246,900 
19,167,000 6,478,400 
35,353,500 62,625,000 
616,080,800 829,643,800 
461,200 42,696,500 
604,300 5,160,600 
44,282,680 81,922,980 
315,000 2,200,000 
58,900 356,400 
281,000 531,100 
8,021,000 50,237,000 
73,000 657,000 
2,422,597,200 385,919,600 
3,115,462,400 
200,000 20,000 
1,654,000 215,270,000 
236,000 2,140,000 
11,000 311,000 
ne 4,185,000 
28,000 45,000 
6,442,000 14,956,000 
3,600,000 
491,000 6,147,000 
317,000 9,410,000 
3,424,000 116,402,000 
325,700 1,849,000 
2,902,000 8,610,000 
5,052,000 34,248,000 
75,000 1,183,000 
478,000 7,611,000 
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Canada’s Mineral Production, by Kind, 1969 and 1970 — Concluded 
1969 1970! 
; Value in ‘ Value in 
ey Dollars RAECIEG Dollars 
Non-metallics 
Sulphur, in smelter gas ............ ton 676,189 7,953,011 708,800 7,282,000 
Sulphur, elemental .................. ton 2,973,506 60,725,726 3,779,850 30,710,800 
Titanium dioxide, etc. ©<.:::....:.. ton 30,363,558 34,470,000 
Total non-metallics..................... 450,188,745 498,449,800 
Mineral fuels 
(GLOYAV IN! Fase ath, * erent eer rane Se ton 10,671,879 50,578,283 16,047,000 80,506,000 
INaUITAl BAS” beessoees ooh: nee oesece Mcf. 1,977,838,205 262,855,588 2,295,278,000 350,953,000 
Natural gas by-products............ bbl. 66,724,769 137,919,025 77,595,000 159,583,000 
Petroleum, crude..................005 bbl. 410,989,930 1,014,570,734 455,382,000 1,126,999,000 
Motaliuel Seen tt ectok ce eee 1,465,923,630 1,718,041,000 
Structural materials 
Clay products (bricks, 

TIPOT CLG. eet nea at nwcenc torso pence st ce 51,165,915 = 44,059,000 
(CEMentercscreters eee o escuee set ens ton 8,250,032 162,091,044 8,065,000 160,440,000 
SLING Bee eect ectee e cotnssceeeesseneees ton 1,634,862 19,239,296 1,626,000 19,019,000 
Sand and gravels sivi.t2...12- se oeees ton 201,581,498 122,159,146 194,100,000 117,400,000 
STON earned er catia ee bien soneeette wats ton 67,477,012 88,186,262 70,700,000 95,850,000 

Total structural materials ............ 442,841,663 436,768,000 

Grand:totale es. oe ieesseosskan sea 4,737,668,063 5,768,721,200 
‘Preliminary estimates. 

Includes pyrophyllite. 
. [Figures not available. 
...Figures not appropriate or not applicable. 
— Nil or zero. 
Canada’s Mineral Production, by Class, 1960-70 
Non- Fossil Structural 
Metal 
Year on metals fuels materials ie 
Millions of dollars 

TO GONG wane cetenteenec to ctie vet aeeen can 1,407 198 566 323 2,493 
LOGIE mena: eer eetiecere coset dene: 1337) 210 674 331 2,603 
UO G Zire eceteaniendocensstcnsinges nose 1,496 ZAv7; 770 356 2,840 
MOG Sitersce cae csc mses ganar cs cahe 1,510 253 885 379 3,027 
NOG Br arcene decides asco sees trees 1,702 287 973 403 3,365 
DG Sree eer Meee oie soloists aie.s oss ore ain.sceiots 1,908 327 1,045 434 3,714 
NOGG eer deseo vasene es otew nsec se 1,985 363 LAS? 481 3,980 
MOG Gearateneslesaseetiencac niece tees seen 2,285 406 1,260 455 4,406 
OG Bore cs enaiaaes cose ntact a aloeeces 2,493 447 1,343 443 4,725 
NGG OR erate can oN ce ehs ek site siccee os 35s 2,379 450 1,466 443 4,738 
TES AU asa cet nase aaee coop tae 3,115 498 1,718 437 5,769 


‘Preliminary estimates. 
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The Algom Quirke Mine at Elliot Lake, Ont. 
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Canada’s Mineral Production, by Province, 1968-70 


Province 


Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ey 
eee e eee were ee ceenee 
Dee eee meee ee eee eraser eeeeereoseee 
Perm meee rere ree eneeeecesvesseseee 
eee eee eee ee eee 
Pee eee ree ere res esererees 


Alberta 


eee eee ee ey 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ey 


eee eee ey 


‘Preliminary estimates 
r Revised 


1968 


Value in 
Dollars 


309,711,994 
976,742 
56,939,905r 
88,452,486r 
725,077 ,850r 
1,355,628,670 
209,625,533 
357,173,719 
1,091,766,867r 
389,313,454r 
21,365,555 
115,636,016 


4,721,668,791r 


Per 
cent 


6.6 
1.2 
1.9 
15.4 
28.7 
4.4 
7.6 
23.1 
8.2 
oO 
2.4 


100.0 4,737,668,063 100.0 


1969 


Value in 
Dollars 


256,935,937 
451,500 
58,631,575 
94,592,565 
718,366,119 
1,223,380,337 
246,340,849 
344,815,077 
1,205,308,015 
434,272,656 
35,402,563 
119,170,870 


Per 
cent 


5.4 
2 
2.0 
15.2 
25.8 
5.2 
7.3 
25.5 
9:2 
so 
2.5 


1970! 
Value in Per 
Dollars cent 
358,350,100 6.2 
500,000 — 
58,557,990 1.0 
101,192,420 1.8 
798,565,390 13.8 
1,631,978,500 28.3 
333,261,820 5.8 
392,507,660 6.8 
1,393,503,480 24.1 
495,582,430 8.6 
79,642,350 1.4 
125,079,060 222 
5,768,721,200 100.0 
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The atomic absorption spectro- 
photometer is used in the Mines 
Branch of the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources to 
determine the various elements 
in sample rocks in solution. 


Coal 


The year 1970 again showed two very marked and differing trends at work 
within the Canadian coal mining industry. In the eastern provinces of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia coal production continued to contract owing to the 
influence of rising costs, reduced government financial aid, and competition from 
coal imported from the United States. However, in terms of tonnage mined, the 
position in western Canada dramatically changed as the industry commenced 
shipments of coking coal to Japan, and as the requirements for coal at thermal 
generating plants continued to grow apace. The Japanese steel industry’s increas- 
ing needs for high-grade coking coal have resulted in the signing within the last 
few years of long-term contracts calling for the delivery of over 200 million tons in 
the next 15 years. Significant deposits of such coals are to be found in Alberta and 
British Columbia, but to ensure a constant supply, it has been necessary to invest 
heavily in equipment at the various mines, in transportation facilities between the 
mines and the port, and in developing deep-sea terminals on the west coast capa- 
ble of handling the tonnages involved. Whereas recent exports to Japan have been 
slightly over 1 million tons per annum, the 1970 figure reached 4.4 million tons, 
and the next few years should see an increase to about 20 million tons annually. 

In Alberta and Saskatchewan low cost, open-pit sub-bituminous and lignite 
mines are expected to continue to supply increasing amounts of coal to thermal 
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Trucks are loaded with coal by a giant-sized front-end loader at the Cardinal Coal Mine, 
Luscar, Alta. 


electric installations, as the development of the few remaining hydro sites cannot 
by itself meet the growing demand for electrical energy. 

Canadian production of coal in 1970 increased to 16.0 million tons, 50.4 per 
cent or 5,375,000 tons more than for 1969. Excluding subvention payments, the 
preliminary value of this production amounted to approximately $81 million, a 
rise from the 1969 value of $51 million. Imports, 90 per cent of which go to steel 
mills and thermal-electric generating plants in Ontario, reached 19,400,000 tons, 
while exports amounted to 4,400,000 tons. 


Production of Coal, by Province, 1969 and 1970 


1969 1970 
Short tons 
INOV aT SCOT Mer ere eae cece nace Aen ee cHiobster bho coules tetor 2,621,330 2,128,000 
IN@ we Britis WIG Kae eer an eae es alteaaete cee 701,952 397,000 
Saskatchewan ec cceerc eset a eee ere ee ain deehisen Seats 2,020,105 3,776,000 
A ert emer eee Pee oer Pet Ch dan ten fo eos Serene Bia 4,426,060 6,616,000 
BritismtGolumbiabes see ee eae ees Cree cena re 902,432 3,130,000 
EOtal: Gama a Bee rere are eo seek eae aa ones shoe ee 10,671,879 16,047,000 
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Petroleum and Natural Gas 


The petroleum industry is Canada’s leading mineral producer: it extracted about 
$1,637,535,000 worth of hydrocarbon products in 1970, an increase of 16.2 per 
cent over 1969. Crude oil, Canada’s most important mineral, contributed 
$1,126,999,000 (455,382,000 barrels) to this total. Natural gas production 
accounted for $350,953,000 (2,295,278 million cubic feet) and pentanes, propane, 
and butanes for $159,583,000 (77,595,000 barrels). In addition, elemental sulphur 
as a by-product of gas plants was valued at $30,710,800 (for 3,779,850 short tons). 
Alberta accounted for 79 per cent of all production; Saskatchewan for almost 13 
per cent; British Columbia for 6 per cent; and all the other provinces for almost 2 
per cent. 


Production of all commodities increased in 1970. The production of synthetic 
crude increased by 21.2 per cent and that of natural gas by 15.6 per cent. Canada 
exports large quantities of natural gas and crude petroleum to the United States, 
which is normally its market. In 1970 natural gas exports amounted to 
768,112,547 Mcf. (thousand cubic feet) with a value of $205,988,000. This was an 
increase of 14.7 per cent over exports in 1969, and the demand in the United 
States for natural gas continues to grow. Canada exported 240,893,633 barrels of 
crude oil valued at $649,075,000 in 1970, an increase of 22.1 per cent over the fig- 
ure for 1969. Imports amounted to 208,362,691 barrels, but Canada became a net 
exporter for the first time in 1968. Refineries located east of the ‘‘energy line” (a 
line running from Pembroke south to Brockville, Ont.) operate on imported crude 
oil. This is supplied mainly by Venezuela, but some comes from the Middle East 


Imperial Oil’s East St. Paul refinery near Winnipeg, Man. 


At Inuvik in the Northwest Territories the laying of oil pipeline is tested. The melting of the 
permafrost must be guarded against. 


and Africa. Canadian crude, mostly from western Canada, is used west of the 
energy line. 


Total sales of refined petroleum products were 509,985,161 barrels in 1970, 
comprising 166,951,127 barrels of gasoline, 167,973,577 barrels of middle dis- 
tillates, 109,842,634 barrels of heavy fuel oils, and 65,217,823 barrels of lubricat- 
ing oils and grease, asphalt, and other products. 


The movement of oil and natural gas necessitates large pipeline systems to carry 
these products to many parts of the continent. Consequently, oil and gas pipelines 
have become a major form of transportation. In 1970 the transportation of crude oil 
and its equivalent, liquefied petroleum gases, and refined petroleum products 
amounted to 368,000 million pipeline barrel miles, up 15 per cent from 1969; and 
that of natural gas to 1,268,000 million Mcf (thousand cubic feet) miles, an 
increase of 20 per cent in a year. This increase was a direct result of the heightened 
demand for natural gas. 


In 1969 the total operating and capital expenditures of the petroleum industry 
amounted to $1,405,489,000. The industry has made great efforts to find new 
reserves and increase its production of hydrocarbon products since 1961, when 
its investment was only $716,158,000. In 1969 geological and geophysical work 
accounted for $155,195,000 of the total; $241,343,000 was spent on acquiring land 
or leases; $269,947,000 on exploratory and development drilling; $238,100,000 on 
capital additions; $217,549,000 on field, well, and natural-gas plant operations; 
and $293,569,000 on royalties, taxes, and other miscellaneous expenditures. 
Seventy-two per cent of all expenditure, amounting to $1,011,362,000 was in 
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Alberta, 10 per cent in Saskatchewan, and 8 per cent in British Columbia. 

There has been an enormous increase of geological and geophysical exploration 
in the Northwest Territories, in the Arctic Islands, and off the coasts of Canada in 
recent years. Panarctic Oil, a joint venture of the federal government and private 
investors, has found gas on Melville and King Christian Islands and Imperial Oil 
has discovered oil in the Mackenzie Delta. As a result, many companies that have 
large holdings in these areas have increased their exploratory work. Seismic, geo- 
logical, and geophysical surveys have indicated that the potential Canadian con- 
ventional oil reserves are 120,800 million barrels, including 25,000 million off the 
east coast. The Athabasca tar sands have an estimated 300,000 million barrels of 
synthetic crude oil recoverable by mining or thermal processes. Operators in the 
tar sands seem to have solved many of the technical problems that originally 
plagued them. 


Electricity 


Canada’s electrical power development has grown steadily at a remarkable rate 
since the beginning of this century. A modest 133,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity in 1900 had increased to some 42,800,000 kw. by the end of 1970. 

Although water power traditionally has been the main source of electrical 


The Mica Dam in British Columbia is scheduled for completion in 1973. This dam will have 
a capacity of two million kilowatts. 
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One of the east tailrace inlet portals of the Churchill Falls project, 
where water from the surge chamber enters the 5,500-foot-long tunnel. 
The doors measure 60 ft. by 45 ft. wide. 


energy in Canada and still is, thermal sources are becoming more important and 
this trend is expected to continue. The choice between the development of a 
hydro-electric power site and the construction of a thermal generating station 
must take into account a number of complex considerations, the most important of 
which are economic. The heavy capital costs involved in constructing a hydro- 
electric project are offset by maintenance and operating costs considerably lower 
than those for a thermal plant. The long life of a hydro plant and its dependability 
and flexibility in meeting varying loads are added advantages. Also important is 
the fact that water is a renewable resource. The thermal station, on the other hand, 
can be located close to areas where power is needed, with a consequent saving in 
transmission costs. However pollution problems at these plants are coming to be 
recognized as a complicating factor. 

The marked trend towards the development of thermal stations which became 
apparent in the 1950’s can be explained to some extent by the fact that in many 
parts of Canada, most of the hydro-electric sites within economic transmission 
distance of load centres had been developed and planners had to turn to other 
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A view of the towers and cables for the 735,000-volt transmission lines which carry the 


energy produced by Quebec’s Manicouagan-Outardes hydro complex southward to Quebec 
City and Montreal. 
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sources of electrical energy. More recently, however, advances in extra-high-vol- 
tage transmission techniques have given impetus to the development of hydro 
power sites previously considered too remote. Nevertheless, thermal stations 
should be the more important of the two sources in the long run. 


Water Power Resources and Developments 


Substantial amounts of water power have been developed in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island, where there are no large streams. The resources of 
Newfoundland are estimated to be considerable; topography and run-off favour 
hydro-electric power development. In fact, the most dramatic development of any 
single hydro project is now taking place at Churchill Falls in Labrador. When this 
project is completed in the late 1970’s, the capacity of the plant will reach 
5,225,000 kw., thus making it the largest single generating plant of any type in the 
world. The water power of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, small in comparison 
with that of other provinces, is nonetheless a valuable source of energy. The 
numerous moderate-sized rivers provide power for the cities and a potential 
source of power for developing the timber and mineral resources. Quebec is 
richest in water power resources, with over 40 per cent of the total for Canada, and 
has the most developed capacity. The largest single hydro-electric installation in 
Canada is Hydro-Québec’s 1,574,260 kw. Beauharnois development on the St. 
Lawrence River. Others are the Bersimis 1 development, with a capacity of 
912,000 kw., and the 742,500 kw. Chute des Passes plant of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd. Potentially largest will be Hydro-Québec’s Manicouagan- 
Outardes project, which will produce 5,540,000 kw. on the two rivers. Almost all 
of the sizable water power potential in Ontario within easy reach of demand 
centres has been developed, and planners are looking to more remote sites. Most 
of the hydro-electric power produced in the province comes from the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario, the largest public utility in Canada. Its chief 
stations are on the Niagara River at Queenston, with total generating capacities of 
1,804,200 kw. Manitoba is the most generously endowed of the Prairie Provinces, 
with immense potential on the Winnipeg, Churchill, Nelson, and Saskatchewan 
Rivers. Saskatchewan’s central and northern regions can eventually be supplied 
from the Churchill, Fond du Lac, and Saskatchewan Rivers. In Alberta, most of the 
developments are located on the Bow River and its tributaries. British Columbia 
ranks second in terms of potential water power resources, and is third in installed 
generating capacity. The current development of the Peace and Columbia Rivers 
will provide immense power resources in the future. In the Yukon Territory and 
the Northwest Territories, water power is of special importance in the develop- 
ment of mining areas, such as Mayo and Yellowknife. In the Yukon, most 
resources are on the Yukon River and its tributaries. Although not yet thoroughly 
surveyed, the rivers flowing into Great Slave Lake, and the South Nahanni River 
draining into the Mackenzie River have considerable potential. 


Conventional Thermal Power 


Some 90 per cent of all conventional thermal power generating equipment in 


Ontario Hydro’s thermo-nuclear generating station at Pickering, Ont. 


Canada is driven by steam turbines and the remainder of the load is carried by gas 
turbine and internal combustion equipment. The accompanying Table shows that 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and the Northwest Territories depend on thermal stations for most of 
their power requirements. The abundance of Quebec’s wealth of water power has 
so far limited the application of thermal power in that province to local use but 
here too there is an increasing emphasis on thermal development. Manitoba and 
British Columbia both have substantial amounts of thermal capacity but current 
development is still of hydro electricity. 


Installed Hydro- and Thermal-Electric Generating Capacity, 
at December 31, 1970' 


é eb Hydro Thermal Total 
Province or Territory 


Thousands of kilowatts 


Newfotindlandtatarcs.o0 certo ee en ee eta 978 ya 1,249 
Prince Ba ward Islandyas. ne t.c0m. cone eat eee eee es ss 78 78 
INOVar Scotia ger Newt e, thet keene cae ee tena hot ats eee Sone eee 163 769 932 
ING WSBIUTIS WICK wees: eods a ste cation etna eae eo eae ne Oe 570 632 1202 
COUN OCR Mere oe rea Mos hvac ae EM EW a ee RET Re aE ROR 13,288 758 14,046 
COTATI OS ert eee hee toes Sa nee Sees Ree cer ens Ane ee 6,797 6,920 ANS TA 
IT FETE LOY oF > ee eect a eaten eon Mine E Devaney 8 Neral SOIR ae UE MS oe oe Na 1,319 473 1,792 
Saskatehe waleete eee reece cote sue aCe oie Vena ere eas A ee ecn ee 567 961 1,528 
ADO rtameere tenet cat tire CLL flr con et, at cera te inate tae SMR ee nee 616 2,052 2,668 
British’ Golimbiavrt. oe se eee ee eee 3,948 1,465 5,413 
SY UKOMSROIEICOL Viccer there, Cee ret ona tence tea ces case eh pene ee 26 25 51 
ING WesteliCrritOLiesec tt he cee ee eee mere 35 47 82 

CGT ET CR aatentaly aia eee tinct hh aia mre Alma th uta aii a 1 28,307 14,451 42,758 


'Preliminary figures. 
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Nuclear Thermal Power 


Development of commercial electric power generation in thermal plants using 
the heat generated by nuclear reactors is one of the major contributions of Canada 
to energy resource technology. This development has centred around the CANDU 
reactor which uses a natural uranium fuel with a heavy water moderator. Heavy 
water as a moderator provides a high energy yield and facilitates the handling of 
spent fuel. The first experimental reactor went into use in 1962 at Rolphton, Ont., 
with a capacity of 20,000 kw. Since then, four major nuclear projects have been 
undertaken. The first nuclear plant is situated at Douglas Point on Lake Huron. It 
consists of a single unit, completed in 1967, with a capacity of 220,000 kw. The 
second project is a four-unit 2,000,000-kw. capacity plant being built at Pickering 
east of Toronto. Its four units are scheduled for service in 1971 to 1974. Both the 
Douglas Point and Pickering plants use heavy water as a coolant. The third nuclear 
plant is to be a 250,000-kw. unit situated at Gentilly, Que., using boiling light 
water as a coolant. The fourth plant is the 3,000,000-kw. Bruce Station at Douglas 
Point, Ont., scheduled for completion by 1978. 


Power Generation and Utilization 


In 1970, Canada’s generating facilities produced 203,740 million kilowatt hours 
of electric energy, 77 per cent in hydro-electric stations, and the rest in thermal 
stations. Energy exported to the United States exceeded by 2,402 million kwh. the 
energy imported, bringing the total available to Canadian users to 201,338 million 
kwh. In 1969 industry used about 58 per cent of the total energy available in 
Canada; homes and farms accounted for 21 per cent, and commercial customers 
for 12 per cent. Average domestic and farm consumption continues to rise year by 
year. In 1969 it was 6,834 kwh., ranging from a low of 3,565 kwh. in Prince 
Edward Island to a high of 8,374 kwh. in Manitoba. The average annual bill for 
domestic and farm customers was $102.65. 


A scientist manipulates controls outside the hot cell at Atomic Energy of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
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Business, Finance, and Industry 


Capital Expenditure 


A sustained rising income in Canada depends upon, among other things, the 
capacity to produce and sell goods and services. This capacity and its efficiency, 
in turn, depend largely on the amounts spent on investment in new mines, fac- 
tories, stores, power generating facilities, communications and transportation 
equipment, hospitals, schools, roads, parks, and all other forms of capital which 
help produce income-creating goods and services. 

Surveys of these capital expenditures are carried out at regular intervals each 
year. On each occasion statistics are published for expenditures on housing, non- 
residential construction, and machinery and equipment by all sectors of the Cana- 
dian economy. 

A survey carried out early in 1971 indicated that capital expenditures were 
expected to reach a total of $19,321 million during that year. This represents an 
increase of almost 10 per cent over the 1970 total of $17,640 million. The percent- 
age increase expected in 1971 is significantly higher than the year-to-year increase 
of 4 per cent recorded for 1970. However, as in any expectations, conditions dur- 
ing the year may cause changes in capital spending plans. 

The following Table shows that expected capital spending in 1971 by all major 
industrial sectors of the economy will be moving upwards, except for manufac- 
turing. The greatest rate of growth is likely to be in mining with an increase of 27 
per cent, followed by housing with 24 per cent. The lower level of manufacturing 
investment indicated for 1971 follows two years of rapid expansion, but it is still 
larger, however, than any preceding year, with the exception of 1970. All levels of 
government anticipate increases in their capital spending in 1971 while expendi- 
tures by non-profit institutions are expected to decline marginally. 
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CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
Summaty by Sectors, 1969 to 1971! 
(Millions of dollars) 

Item T : Construc- SETA 

No. ype of Enterprise ti and Total 
ion : 

Equipment 
APEPARTICIITUTe ANGAISNING Sateen is. Mek tananc ocr ree rene 1969 249 730 979 
1970 PApA}] 636 863 
1971 231 681 912 
7 NO) Wako Wh aedeceirar a eseboned sauce tocte sce rnanesou iced crn nena 1969 52 54 106 
1970 49 43 92 
1971 52 47 99 
SeeNInINgG, GUaITYING ANG O1L.WEllSs cc. cj0scee.ccsace? caasae the 1969 888 289 ACT 7-7 
1970 906 321 WP AP47/ 
1971 1,159 404 1,563 
MMIVIATIUPACTITING GASte Moen h eee tek tate oti ce owar anes aesee 1969 Ti2 1,828 2,600 
1970 989 Ziv. 3,162 
1971 888 2,096 2,984 
ch, SUNG NEAT: 3S pce ee oan ee eed ate 0 Rm Sen ge ae ees 1969 1,719 1,586 3,305 
1970 1,962 1,626 3,588 
1971 2,346 1,686 4,032 
Ge Constucnonanaustry ~ Aaces.cc se rahe. ie eeopane eee iac seats 1969 14 250 264 
1970 15 250 265 
1971 15 260 275 
Pep LOUSIN Ges esaeiresss Soee ene Sa sae Pae ee Fa sds eee ee eet be 1969 3,384 — 3,384 
1970 3,077 = 3,077 
: 1971 3,806 — 3,806 
BW Trade— Wholesale and retail ©... 0...ccccs:r2cssessevereesst 1969 197 313 510 
1970 203 319 522 
1971 189 311 500 
9 Finance, insurance and real estate .................0.0008 1969 404 122 526 
1970 423 141 564 
1971 422 143 565 
MOM COMMErGlaliSOrViCOS vests bs sed seeenest ence eter essere 1969 103 57, 620 
1970 128 499 627 
1971 137 544 681 
A ipeinstitutional Services ... vee. .s< ceeecc sa aete nse tee teomnesn 1969 1,134 209 1,343 
1970 1,146 ge 1,368 
1971 1,116 223) ae 1,343 
aor Governmentuepartments 4 5225... 40 .<0<:-<eooncees ses sabes 1969 1,908 205 Aoi Likes} 
; 1970 2,086 199 2,285 
1971 2,317 244 2,561 
13 Totals (items 1 t0 12) ..............cccccccceceeeceeeeeees 1969 10,224 6,103 16,927 
1970 11,214 6,429 17,640 
1971 12,678 6,643 19,321 


'The 1970 and 1971 estimates are subject to revision. 
Source: Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1971 and Regional Estimates (DBS Bull. No. 
61-205). 


Capital spending is expected to be higher in all major regions of Canada; 
increases range from 21 per cent in British Columbia and 13 per cent in Quebec to 
9 per cent in Ontario, 6 per cent in the Atlantic Provinces, and about 1 per cent in 
the Prairie region. Individual projects and special regional conditions are often 
reflected in changes in regional spending in any one year. For example, in the 
manufacturing sector in Ontario, an expansion program in steel-producing and 
non-ferrous and petroleum refining facilities in 1971 is more than offset by a 
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decline in spending on transportation equipment plants. With a number of initial 
major projects relating to the Automotive Agreement rationalization is now com- 
plete and capital spending of the transportation equipment industry is expected to 
decline sharply in 1971. In the Atlantic region, a sharp decline in spending by 
utilities in Newfoundland and manufacturing in Nova Scotia is more than offset 
by spending on sizable projects by the mining and manufacturing sectors in New- 
foundland and government departments in New Brunswick and Newfoundland. 
An increase in spending on electric power projects has contributed significantly to 
the higher level of outlays in Quebec, Ontario, Alberta, and British Columbia and 
increased investment in oil and gas pipeline facilities to the expenditures of 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, and British Columbia. The rate of house-building is 
expected to be strong in all regions. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
Summary by Provinces 1969 to 1971' 
(Millions of dollars) 

Item Dean Construc- Mochrie 
Ne. rovince an and Total 

Equipment 
ee Ne WiOUMGlanCl atte secescanne toes Sener oecae Coe eaeeel ee 1969 284 sala 395 
1970 392 120 512 
1971 459 106 565 
Jee brinceLawardilslandencseracssccc ieee menace 1969 26 18 44 
1970 34 20 54 
1971 43 72 \ 64 
Same IN OVArS COLLAR Otero eee etek oes tice oes CO wen 1969 398 154 552 
1970 394 181 575 
1971 395 190 585 
Ate NG WZBIUNS WICK sb. o0: oh so ee oe Se ee eee 1969 229 163 392 
1970 260 194 454 
1971 290 187 477 
ME COUBOOGE 0s nN cocio se aeers Rains vies Fave Ais none eee careeeee 1969 2,082 1,294 3,376 
1970 PAILS 1,215 3,388 
1971 2,538 1,295 3,833 
Gar ONtaniO es eek eee ened ee eee ae ee ee 1969 3,825 2,482 6,307 
1970 4,046 2,811 6,857 
1971 4,571 2,891 7,462 
Tage Marit Dae oc sere coe ee e ereoee e e eoae ee ate 1969 640 261 901 
1970 582 311 893 
1971 599 263 862 
SmEcaskatche wanes. cece ee eee ee eee 1969 459 296 755 
1970 350 273 623 
1971 399 250 649 
Sh aN OV 2 GEES ERASE ehecmnia ilies RaMat a reer eRe a tern ye Ey a ee 1969 1,348 566 1,914 
1970 1,427 S27) 1,954 
1971 1,445 552 1,997 
ie british Columbia 2.1 -toh.nc. ce eer eee ees 1969 1,533 758 2,291 
1970 Lae eis) TETUDE 2330 
1971 1,939 888 2,827 
itil Canad aco ota oo ee a ee 1969 10,824 6,103 16,927 
1970 11,211 6,429 17,640 
1971 12,678 6,643 19,321 


‘Actual expenditures 1969, preliminary actual 1970, intentions 1971. 
?Includes Northwest Territories and Yukon. 
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Housing 


Canadian housing activity in 1970 was characterized by an unprecedented 
emphasis on the production of housing for persons in the lower-income ranges. 
Federal government lending programs significantly influenced the direction of 
residential construction with the result that approximately one quarter of all the 
dwellings produced were for low-income groups. 

Housing starts totalled 190,528 and, although this figure represents a decline 
from the previous year, it was the third highest level on record. Towards the end of 
1969, inflationary pressures were restricting the supply of money for housing 
and causing a corresponding rise in interest rates. These factors adversely affected 
the supply of mortgage funds and the demand for them. These conditions con- 
tinued during the first half of 1970 but a massive intervention of federal funds 
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coupled with a general improvement in the availability of mortgage money in the 
private sector brought the year’s housing starts to a satisfactory level. 

NHA activity by the approved lenders steadily increased in the latter stages of 
the year as interest rates stabilized. A record $853 million of NHA-insured loans 
was made, resulting in the construction of 53,029 dwellings. Over-all participa- 
tion in the private sector was down however, since conventional lending showed 
a marked decline from the previous year’s performance. Conventional lending was 
at $1,700 million in 1970, a considerable decrease from the total of $2,100 million 
in 1969. This change in pattern can be explained by the desire of the approved 
lenders to seek the security of NHA insurance, particularly since removal of the 
ceiling on NHA interest rates made them more attractive to lenders. 

The most significant factor during the year was the sharp increase in the number 
of housing units started as a result of direct financial assistance provided by Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corporation whose capital budget was an unparalleled 
$1,100 million. In 1969, 26,400 units were financed by CMHC while in 1970 this 
total more than doubled to 57,000. Of these totals, 47,019 units were for low- 
income families in 1970; there were only 16,693 such units started in 1969. 

These figures clearly indicate the federal government’s intention to give high 
priority to increasing the number of good accommodations for families of modest 
means. To satisfy this objective, two special programs were initiated. First, 
CMHC’s capital budget included $200 million for a program designed to encour- 
age the development of new ways of providing low-cost housing. The construction 
of some 14,528 units was authorized. These units were included in 84 selected 
projects and by December 31, 1970, 9,743 units had been started. 

A second special program involving $240 million was developed in August 
1970 to give further stimulus to the housing market. As a result of the commitment 
of these funds, nearly 20,000 dwellings, for low to moderate income families, had 
been started by the end of the year. 

Under the National Housing Act, several types of financial assistance are avail- 
able for projects directly related to the improvement of housing and living condi- 
tions. In 1970, student housing, Indian and Métis housing, land assembly, and 
sewage treatment were specific examples of the varied nature of projects that were 
eligible for financial assistance. 

A total of $36 million in loans was approved to provide 4,563 beds for single 
students and 588 apartment units for married students and their families. The 
federal government can also share, with a province, the costs of assembling and 
servicing raw land for residential development. Five projects were undertaken in 
1970 to provide 520 residential building lots and approval was also given for the 
acquisition of 542 acres of land to be developed for housing purposes. In addition, 
90 per cent loans can be given to provinces, municipalities, and their agencies to 
cover the cost of acquiring and developing land. In 1970, 32 loans amounting to 
$14.3 million were approved. 

In summary, Canadian housing activity in 1970 focused on the production of 
low-income housing with much of the activity in other areas directed toward this 
objective. The 1971 CMHC budget was similar to that for 1970 and with increased 
lender support, it should have been a buoyant year for housing, with starts well 
above the 200,000 level. 
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Government Finance 


Federal Finance 


The scope of the responsibilities assigned to the federal government by the Brit- 
ish North America Act, together with the programs that have been introduced in 
the exercise of these responsibilities, have grown considerably since 1867 and 
have also become very complex. As a consequence, intricate financial arrange- 
ments between federal, provincial, and local governments have been developed to 
raise and share the revenues required to meet the greatly increased expenses faced 
by each level of government. The Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act 
authorizes tax collection agreements and certain fiscal payments to provinces. 
“Established Programs” legislation of 1965 provides for the voluntary withdrawal 
by provincial governments from certain federal-provincial joint programs in 
exchange for increased tax abatements and tax equalization payments. Quebec is 
the only province to have availed itself of this option. 

Federal government revenue, which excludes that collected on behalf of provin- 
cial governments, continues to come essentially from taxation. From fiscal year 
1958-59 through fiscal year 1968-69, taxes have provided approximately 90 per 
cent of the gross general revenue. During this period, the revenue from corporate 
and individual income tax and general sales tax has ranged from 67 to 72 per cent 
of the gross general revenue. Corporate income-tax revenue, as a percentage of 
gross general revenue, has fallen from a high of 21 per cent in 1958-59 to 18 per 
cent in 1968-69, and individual income-tax revenue has risen from 29 to 36 per 
cent. 

The largest items of federal government expenditure continue to be those 
related to social welfare, defence, charges on the national debt, and unconditional 
transfer payments to provincial and local governments. The cost of social welfare, 
as a proportion of the gross general expenditure, continued to rise and accounted 
for 23 per cent of the latter in 1968-69 against 19 per cent in 1958-59. Cost of 
defence services fell from 29 to 14 per cent over the same period, while debt 
charges and unconditional transfer payments to provincial and local governments 
remained fairly stable, ranging from 11 to 12 per cent and from 7 to 8 per cent 
respectively. 

During 1968-69 the major social welfare costs were the payment of $1,541 
million in old-age security, $616 million in family allowances, and $298 million 
in conditional shared-cost program grants to provincial governments. 

The net debt of the government of Canada was $17,336 million as of March 31, 
1969, an increase of $577 million over the previous year; it amounted to 23.8 per 
cent of the gross national product. Unmatured bond debt outstanding at March 31, 
1969, was $19,255 million, while treasury bills outstanding amounted to $2,840 
million. 


Federal-Provincial Programs 


Federal government expenditures on joint federal-provincial programs have 
increased consistently throughout the past decade. The most common type, 
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Gross General Revenue and Expenditure 


of the Federal Government 
Year Ended March 31, 1969 
Source 


Taxes — 
Income — 


SOE DOLACIOU SE erent ume eereroee cen oe semaroec Av cera tect a dus sis eee Sous ek et etme eee 
PTCA GMner ete eer n sect cet «Sette nesta es cere eeh sen iy Sthne we een eee 
On certain payments and credits to non-residents ................cececeeeeeeeee ees 
GONOF ANS Ales rr Fe eee SN oe ca ioe ote os wad See Nard GLUON Sante ta Cemetinan eabwee a es 


Excise duties and special excise taxes — 


MICGODOIE DEVOlAROS mates cleo totes ce ieacse ech os tieaecnaens Rot yacib ine Mate eu eee 
MGDACE OM. emer cite ence cet ance sacks since ce eaveeerer i ameak ent werts aeeaite ne 


CustOnisdIM POL auUesmre ere ries chose caters tese asa caen cade eee nina tea de nena ans 
EStatetaxeS ter sco er ee oh oie ee Ne a ONE ee aoe a EEE 
Oth erarsete eee ee eae eee rons Final ea ieokted tn, Woah Ait Mie We Anh So TEN 


PIV IOSOs MICCNCOS AIM PELE IS cet. costs cack cea eater teeth se sevecodsehev aes erink meee eG 
RROSIANC GOLVACOS Ere aty coe meee comes cores els Gok oes UR ane es heehee iaamanes ek aae 
Lt TOVGR ESET Gy Say EO Sal a ee re a ea ne Rem DA Ae ore AR We 
Interest and Foreign Exchange Fund net profit ..................ccccceceececcceeeneeeeeeees 
@Murrrenterprises — REM itted, PTOLitS i. .,ch cs seeks vivek cc neem none Sac ad secon haan hee ons 


Bullion and coinage 


MGStaMSOLVICO emer ee irre ac: set ecko) cette eee mene are oo cence hecbee ta Hetero use tne meena 
Other revenue (including conditional transfers from provincial governments)... 


Total Net General Revenue 2.2.2 2.5 o.ccc..ceu steed ects esinnscavivecacdscstaccoeevcucsets 


General government services 


PrOeGtion Of persOns and: Property ..:c.ce5.acceas <2. cae decwecssonts eda ven seties Nescec set ueen ee 
dransportatiomand communication: —. 2.5.00, iaiss seve coosct ssvaveveevicns <coumtione cee 


Health 


Recreational AMeculural SOMVICES acc. ceive. esos catatece sesh aetna ee a eesae eee tenn 
PE PUGATTO TI ire See ee ae re ee Ge re rasa te ees ae emeV eek te te eee Tne oene 
Natural resources and primary industries 070.0. s thoes crac cones vo ances seem orton 
Trade ancgandustrial development: 1.0.00 isec2. apn ssececssae cetnch i vas dee ssekee et ences 
National capital region planning and development.....................cececeeeeeeeeeeees 
DIOLOICO SOLVICRS tte screens cw crea cons corinne Soon c oene ee ete USEC eee enone 
Veterans pensions anc Other DeENelitse o> a. visesbasonscashs cane cee nes ow baneaseed oneness 
Debt charges (excluding retirements). ...2.-.4.<.00-as-+c ate caseeoaass aden se cae tees cponentes 
Own enterprises — Payments in respect of deficits ................cccecceceee eee eeeeenees 
International co-operation and assistance \.s..5.0c.clesossccss suns sccscesten vaceees ccstveuts 


Unconditional transfers to provincial governments — 


SEQUIN TMS SLL OS eet cn oat ays us So suck Cras cae Sac aaa usec sane tener Teta 
Federal-provincial fiscal arrangements”. .<....<..00++cs+<ec0csasceeh oesceces apabecsan 
Compensation due to withdrawal from joint programs .................:eceeeeeee 
Shareotincomedax-on pu DiC Utilities + .-5.0.; ds csee-eaceaaa acne a hemes 
Grants in lieu of taxes on federal property (for local purposes) .................. 


Unconditional transfers to local governments — 


Grants inte OF LaXeSi. ct ta dace) Sone noe eee ae deems Ok eee eM creas 
SDOCIAlOTANIS er. tie ectae con anaie «che ane ep eontaat ta sense eaceinn ck dace nena coace haus 
CPINGL OX OOM CULO eter ict tes certier wie t age ony Gears gor aititie cates aie tena eneedersmentwes 


‘Lotal Cost of Servites Provided ooo: 2.9 siic us Rates sri ikocacs Gh cease a heeic anions 


Pee eee ewe ee eee reser reer essere nesses eeesssseeeeesesssesesessseeeee 


CORR Reem eee eee eee eee eee OEE EEE ee EEE EE HEHE EE OEE EEE EEE HES EEE HEH EEE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE SES OEE EEE EEE EES 


Revenue 
$’000 


2,213,040 
4,334,430 

205,566 
2,097,963 


321,041 
497,517 
66,148 
761,681 
112,377 
9,428 


10,619,191 


28,923 
235,074 
5,568 
497,090 
200,253 
78,147 
363,487 
A Oa 


12,038,804 


Expenditure 
$000 


688,033 
237,813 
592,765 
750,831 
2,852,144 
86,060 
592,495 
693,656 
195,885 
19,928 
1,796,994 
427,897 
1,486,951 
224,995 
149,214 


31,744 
639,272 
186,925 

20,984 

1,320 


46,017 
1,611 
928,446 


12,651,980 
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Per- 
centage 


18.4 
36.0 

1.7 
17.4 


2.7 
4.1 
0.6 
6.3 
0.9 
0.1 


88.2 


0.2 
2.0 
0.1 
4.1 
7 
0.6 
3.0 
0.1 


100.0 


Per- 
centage 


5.4 
1.9 
4.7 
5.9 
22.5 
0.7 
4.7 
5.5 
1.5 
0.2 
14.2 
3.4 
11.8 
1.8 
1.2 


0.2 
5.0 
1.5 
0.2 
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Finances of the Federal Government Years Ended March 31, 1868-1969! 


Total AEs Total aoe ne 
Capita Capita Net Debt at Debt 
Budgetary Budgetary 

Year Rev- : Expen- End of Year per 
Revenue ; Expenditure 5 2 rae 
enue diture Capita 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rol aye heme aarace 13,687 ,928 3.95 13,716,422 3.96 TSI GL SS 21.58 
KS 7A ert Care 19,375,037 5.34 18,871,812 5.21 77,706,518 21.06 
LEST eee! 29,635,298 6.96 32,579,489 7.66 155,395,780 35.93 
MOON eater 38,579,311 8.07 38,855,130 8.13 237,809,031 49.21 
TSO ae 52,516,333 9.91 55,502,530 10.47 268,480,004 49.99 
CUES Ta Ms he Aen 117,884,328 16.87 121,657,834 17.40 340,042,052 47,18 
NS Pa Neh see a ae 436,888,930 51.06 528,899,290 61.82 2,340,878 ,984 266.37 
UO San ee sees 357,720,435 35.04 441,568,413 43.26 2,261,611,937 217.97 
194.12 ee ekecs ss 872,169,645 76.63 1,249,601 ,446 109.80 3,648,691,449 317.08 
Te afi len AR ea He 3,112,535,948 226.99 2,901,241,698 PANG hays} 11,433,314,948 816.14 
G5 Qi sonctes 3,980,908,652 284.17 3,732,875,250 266.46 11,185,281,546 773.59 
HO93 Fetes 0% 4,360,822,789 301.60 '4,337,275,512 299.97 11,161,734,269 751,88 
T9540. ears 4,396,319,583 96.15 4,350,522,378 293.06 11,115,937 ,064 UE MAINS 
DIK ey iasodcoar 4,123,513,300 269.74 4,275,362,888 279.67 11,263,080,154 717.49 
195G essa 4,400,046,639 280.29 4,433,127 ,636 282.40 11,280,368,964 701.47 
NOS Jaane 5,106,540,880 317.55 4,849,035,298 301.54 11,007 ,651,158 662.71 
LODB Ae sees: 5,048,788 ,279 303.96 5,087,411,011 306.29 11,046,273,890 646.74 
LO 5G Secarctsc 4,754,722,689 278.38 5,364,039,533 314.05 11,678,389,860 667.99 
NIGORR Scere nce 5,289,751,209 302.57 5,202,861,053 326.20 12,089,194,003 676.51 
VIG s .nesteess 5,617,679,854 314.36 5,958,100,946 333.41 12,437,115,095 681.93 
W962: sects: ts 5,729,623,724 314.16 6,520,645,674 397-03 13,228,137,045 712.34 
LOGS eet ese 5,878,692,431 316.57 6,570,325,358 353.81 13,919,769,972 736.65 
NOG 4 ewes 6,253,704,039 330.92 6,872,401,519 363.70 15,070,149,452 781.24 
LOG SEN Ok cece 7,180,309,787 373.29 7,218,274,552 375.27 15,504,472,544 789.27 
UGG 6s eee. 7,695,820,204 391.76 7,734,795,525 393.75 15,543,447 ,865 776.58 
NOG 7 *oeccscscee 8,376,181,844r 418.49r 8,797 ,684,457r 439.55r 15,964,950,478 782.40 
Ine] ayo)" MSopemeaae 9,076,589,448 444.82 9,871,364,117 483.77 16,759,725,147 807.93 


UTE Mesa sodute 10,191,135,794 491.28 10,767 248,637 519.05 17,335,837,990 823.13 


'These figures are derived from the Public Accounts of Canada and differ from those in the preceding 
table. Revenue and expenditure in this table are on a gross basis and net debt here represents the excess 
gross debt over net active assets. 

?Based on estimated population on June 1 of the preceding year. 

3Based on estimated population on June 1 of the same year. 

rRevised. 


administered by the provinces are called ‘‘conditional grant” programs. They 
receive financial support from the federal government, provided they are adminis- 
tered in accordance with conditions specified by that government. Various health 
and welfare programs come within this category. The Health Resources Fund Act, 
for example, provides that the federal government will set aside $500 million to 
assist provinces in the acquisition, construction, or renovation of health training 
facilities during the period from January 1, 1966, to December 31, 1980. The terms 
of the Act provide that provinces are paid 50 per cent of the reasonable costs of 
projects approved by the Minister of National Health and Welfare. Projects that 
may qualify under this program include those related to medical schools, teaching 
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The Industrial Development Bank, established by Parliament in 1944, made loans of $164.6 
million in 1970 to help start, modernize, or expand small- and medium-sized businesses. 


hospitals, and schools of nursing, dentistry, and pharmacy. Other programs 
provide that the federal government will share in the cost of allowances to the 
aged, blind or disabled. Joint programs also provide for federal assistance in re- 
spect of hospital care, medical care, fitness and amateur sport, and the develop- 
ment and strengthening of welfare services through general and professional train- 
ing and research. A more recent example of the ‘‘conditional grant’”’ program is 
that designed to promote regional economic development and expansion. 


Provincial Finance 


Under the terms of the British North America Act, provincial governments can 
use “‘direct taxation within the province in order to the raising of a revenue for 
provincial purposes.”’ Theoretically their powers of taxation are restricted in the 
sense that they cannot impose indirect taxes. In practice, however, provincial gov- 
ernments enjoy fairly wide taxing powers because of the judicial interpretation 
given to the concept of a direct tax. Over the years, the courts have held that a 
direct tax is one ‘‘which is demanded from the very person who it is intended or 
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A dozen Alberta communities are termed New Towns. These were built after the oil and gas 
discoveries brought populations to work in areas where facilities such as schools were 
lacking. 


desired should pay it.’’ This interpretation allows the provinces to tax all possible 
bases of imposition provided their taxes are levied in such a way as to be borne 
directly by a recipient of income if it is an income levy, by a holder of capital or by 
a succession beneficiary if it is a capital or succession levy, or by an ultimate 
purchaser or user if it is a sales or excise levy. The only taxes which the provinces 
may not raise are those which are expected to be passed on to other persons and 
are thus deemed to be indirect, such as import duties or sales and excise taxes 
imposed at other than the retail level of trade. 


Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements 


Since provinces vary greatly in size, population, and the nature and extent of 
their economic development, it follows that their fiscal capacity, that is, their 
capability to raise revenues and thus to provide public services, varies widely. 
Over the years, measures have been adopted by the federal government in consul- 
tation with the peovinces to attenuate disparities of fiscal capacity among the 
provinces. These measures have been embodied in a series of federal-provincial 
fiscal arrangements which — besides redistributing part of the revenue collected by 
the federal government among the less affluent provinces in the form of equaliza- 
tion payments — have provided for certain agreements respecting the collection of 
the income and inheritance taxes. 

The present federal-provincial fiscal arrangements became operative on April 1, 
1967, and are scheduled to terminate on April 1, 1972. These arrangements are 
fairly complex but in essence they provide for a system of equalization under 
which payments are made to certain provinces to raise their revenues from various 
stipulated sources to a level that would prevail if calculated national average rates 
of return from these sources applied in these provinces. The arrangements also 
provide for special additional payments to the Maritime Provinces and incorpo- 
rate collection agreements for the income taxes. These tax-collection agreements 
were originally to run for the same period as the arrangements. They were, howev- 
er, extended indefinitely in 1968 subject to termination on due notice. Under the 
arrangements, certain provinces receive a substantial part of their revenues in the 
form of unconditional transfer payments, of which equalization accounts for a sig- 
nificant share. 
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Local Government Finance 


Local governments are established to provide services which their creators, the 
provincial and territorial governments, consider best administered at the local 
level. Although the extent to which these services are provided by local govern- 
ments and the types of local governments providing the services vary widely, the 
services generally provided are protection (police, firemen, and the like), transpor- 
tation (roads, airports, and some marine services), environmental health (water 
supply, sanitation, garbage and waste disposal), public health and welfare, envi- 
ronmental development (planning and zoning, housing), recreation, culture, and 
education. In addition, a number of municipalities provide such services as urban 
transit, electricity and gas distribution, and telephone communications through 
enterprises of their own creation generally called utilities. 

Traditionally, local government. services, apart from those provided by 
enterprises within their jurisdiction, have been financed by the levying of taxes on 
real property. Enterprises are usually financed from the proceeds of sales of their 
services. The real property tax, however, has proved inadequate in recent years to 
meet requirements for many additional services and for more elaborate types of 
existing services resulting from increased urbanization and the rising standard of 
living. As a result, real property taxation now accounts for about 85 per cent of 
revenues derived by local governments from their own sources but for slightly less 
than 50 per cent of their total revenues. Nearly 45 per cent of local government 
revenues consist of transfers from the other levels of government. Most of these 
transfers are made by the provincial and territorial governments to assist local gov- 
ernments to provide specific services. In 1970 gross general revenues of local gov- 
ernments in Canada (excluding enterprises) were estimated at $7,786 million. 

Nearly half the expenditures made by local governments are for the provision of 
education— principally primary and secondary schooling. Services to transpor- 
tation account for about 12 per cent of expenditures, environmental health for 9 
per cent, protection for 7 per cent, and the remaining functions for lesser percent- 
ages. In 1970 gross general expenditures of local governments in Canada (exclud- 
ing enterprises) were estimated at $8,292 million. Approximately 6.5 per cent of 
local government expenditures are for charges relative to debt. At the end of 1968 
total local government debt amounted to about $8,000 million. 

Two further developments which are assuming increasing importance in local 
government finance should be noted. First, to enhance the borrowing capabilities 
of local governments a number of the provinces have established financing 
authorities to which local governments sell all or part of their new debenture 
issues. The financing authority then loans either the proceeds of its own issues, or 
funds borrowed from the Canada Pension Plan, to the local governments. In either 
case the aim is to enable local governments to borrow on terms more favourable 
than they could secure on the open market. 

Second, a number of provinces have developed systems under which part of the 
real property taxation levied on owners (or, in Ontario, owners or tenants) is either 
rebated at the time of payment of taxes or is subsequently refunded to the taxpay- 
er. The local governments are reimbursed by the provincial governments for these 
rebates or refunds. 
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Banking and Savings 


The Canadian dollar is a decimal currency with 100 cents to the dollar. Cur- 
rency in the form of bills is issued by the Bank of Canada. The coinage — nickel 
coins in denominations of one dollar, 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents, and 5 cents and 
bronze 1-cent coins—is issued by the Royal Canadian Mint. At the end of 1970 
Bank of Canada notes totalling $3,106 million and coin totalling $461 million 
were in circulation. 

Although many economic transactions in Canada involve payments made in the 
form of Bank of Canada notes and coin, an increasing proportion of payments, and 
certainly virtually all large ones, are made by cheque. A cheque is an order 
addressed to a bank to pay a third person named in the cheque a specified amount 
out of the deposit account maintained at that bank by the person writing the 
cheque. Deposit liabilities held at the chartered banks are considered a convenient 
means of settling transactions and are usually thought of as money because they 
are generally accepted in settlement of debts. 

The banks offer three types of chequable accounts: current accounts, personal 
chequing accounts on which no interest is paid, and chequable personal savings 
accounts on which interest is paid. There are also non-chequable savings accounts 
on which the banks pay a higher rate of interest. The banks as a group operate 


Early 20th century banknotes form part of the Bank of Canada’s collection 
of old money. 
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extensive facilities for clearing cheques drawn on one bank and cashed in another. 
On April 30, 1970, the chartered banks had 20,493,894 deposit accounts with an 
average deposit of $1,283 in each account. 


Banks 


There are nine chartered banks in Canada most of which are owned by a large 
number of individual Canadian shareholders. The majority of the banks have held 
banking charters (that is, licences from Parliament) for many years, but two new 
banks have been established in the past four years. In August 1970, however, one 
of the new banks merged with another longer established bank. Each of the banks 
has a network of branches and in the largest banks the branch network extends 


One of the newest build- 
ings in the financial dis- 
trict of Montreal, Que., 
was built by the Banque 
Canadienne Nationale. 
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throughout the country. At the end of 1970, the banks operated a total of 6,200 
branches in Canada. By the yardstick of total assets the two largest Canadian banks 
are among the eighteen largest in the world and the three largest Canadian banks 
are among the 27 largest in the world. 

In addition to providing deposit accounts, the chartered banks offer their cus- 
tomers a wide variety of other services including facilities for investing in stocks 
and bonds, safekeeping for valuables, and loans for a variety of purposes and 
periods of time. Although bank loans are mainly for relatively short terms, the 
banks also make longer term mortgage loans for commercial and residential con- 
struction. To be able to meet unexpected withdrawals of deposits, the banks main- 
tain reserves, mainly in the form of currency on hand and deposits with the Bank 
of Canada. The Bank of Canada performs the function of a banker for the chartered 
banks. 

Many of the chartered banks are also active in international business and 
provide domestic banking services in a number of other countries, especially in 
the Caribbean area. The banks maintained 270 branches and agencies outside 
Canada at the end of 1970. 


Non-Bank Financial Institutions 


In 1970, the assets of the banks accounted for some 60 per cent of the total assets 
of all Canadian financial intermediaries. Their main competitors are trust compa- 
nies, mortgage loan companies, caisses populaires, credit unions, one Quebec sav- 
ings bank, and sales finance and consumer loan companies. Investment dealers 
and stockbrokers also play an important part in the financial system. 

While the chartered banks remain the most important financial institutions in 
Canada, the postwar period has witnessed a rapid growth and development of 
competing institutions. Those growing fastest in recent years have been the trust 
companies and the mortgage loan companies, of which there are approximately 
110 operating over 400 branches across Canada. Both types of institutions accept 
deposits and have networks of branches. Although they compete with the banks to 
attract personal savings deposits, most of their funds are raised through the sale of 
fixed term debentures and investment certificates. A substantial portion of the 
assets of both trust and mortgage loan companies is held in the form of mortgages. 
Trust companies, in addition, administer private and corporate pension funds and 
the estates of individuals, manage companies in receivership, and act as financial 
agents for municipalities and corporations. Mortgage and trust companies may be 
licensed and supervised either by the federal Department of Insurance or by 
provincial authorities. 

Another important type of financial intermediary among Canadians is the credit 
union or caisse populaire as it is called in Quebec. The caisses populaires began 
operations around 1900 and acted mainly as savings institutions for lower income 
groups. Later, some began lending to members at low cost, in addition to provid- 
ing savings facilities. Unlike the chartered banks, most of which have been in 
operation since the turn of the century, virtually all of the credit unions and 
caisses populaires were founded during the past generation. Their growth has 
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been due in large measure to their co-operative foundation and to the local charac- 
ter of individual credit unions and caisses populaires—a striking contrast to the 
development of many other institutions. 


The Bank of Canada 


The main function of the Bank of Canada is to regulate credit in the best interest 
of the economic life of the nation, so far as is possible by monetary action. The 
chartered banks have to maintain on a half monthly basis the equivalent of 12 per 
cent of demand deposits and 4 per cent of notice deposits in the form of Bank of 
Canada notes and deposits at the Bank of Canada. In addition to these cash or 
primary reserves, the banks are required to maintain secondary reserves consisting 
of excess cash reserves, treasury bills, and day-to-day loans. These assets are easily 
converted into cash in case the need arises. The Bank of Canada carries out its 
monetary policy function by varying the amount of reserves available to the char- 
tered banks. Because of the relationship the banks’ reserves bear to their total 
deposits, the Bank of Canada can induce the banks to expand or contract their 
assets in order to bring about the credit conditions that it considers appropriate. 
To affect the level of the chartered banks’ reserves, the Bank of Canada acquires 
and disposes of a variety of financial assets. 

The Bank also makes short-term advances to chartered banks or to banks operat- 
ing under the Quebec Savings Bank Act as well as to the Government of Canada. 
The minimum rate at which the Bank is prepared to make advances is called the 
Bank Rate, and the Act requires that it be made public at all times. The Bank acts 
as fiscal agent for the government of Canada; it operates the government’s deposit 
account through which flow virtually all government receipts and expenditures, 
handles debt management and foreign exchange transactions for the government, 
and acts as an adviser. 


Insurance 


At the end of 1969, Canadians owned over $112,000 million of life insurance. 
With an average of $19,700 in force per household in 1969, Canadians are well 
insured compared to people in other countries. 

The Canadian life insurance business consists of about 240 companies and fra- 
ternal benefit societies, over half of which are federally registered companies. The 
latter group of companies writes more than 90 per cent of the total business of the 
industry and holds assets in Canada of over $14,000 million. In addition to life 
insurance, most of the companies sell policies to cover expenses resulting from ill- 
ness and to compensate policyholders for wages not received during illness. Insur- 
ance may be purchased from a licensed insurance salesman or through a “‘group”’ 
plan at one’s place of work. 

In addition to those companies selling life insurance, about 350 companies sell 
insurance for fire, theft, automobile damages, and other casualties. The federally 
registered companies selling such insurance have assets in Canada of over 2,000 
million dollars. 
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Labour 


The Labour Force 


In 1970, 55.8 per cent of the Canadian population 14 years of age and over were 
members of the labour force, that is, either had jobs or were looking for jobs. There 
were 8,374,000 persons in the labour force and 15,016,000 in the population 14 
years and older. Participation in the labour force varies a good deal for persons of 
different ages and sexes as is shown in the first chart. 


The next chart shows changes in the labour force in recent years. Three main 
conclusions can be drawn from this chart. First, the size of the labour force has 
grown very rapidly in the 1960’s, more quickly than in most other industrial 
nations. This is due both to a remarkable population growth and also to increases 
in the percentage of the population, especially women, who hold jobs. Second, 


Percentage of Population in the Labour Force, by Age and Sex. 
1970 Annual Averages 
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The Labour Force, Employed and Unemployed, 1960-70, by Months 
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Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, Specified Industries, 
for Canada, Annual Averages, 1960, 1969, 1970 
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there are regular annual fluctuations in the size of the total labour force and in the 
amount of employment and unemployment. This happens because certain jobs in 
industries such as agriculture and construction that are affected by the climate are 
available only part of the year. As well, the school year has a strong influence on 
the labour force as younger persons join it each summer during the school vaca- 
tions. The third main point is that the numbers of the unemployed in Canada fluc- 
tuate a great deal over time. In addition to the seasonal movements mentioned 
above, there are longer run cycles which are associated with general economic 
conditions. There were 495,000 persons unemployed in 1970, a year of high 
unemployment. This was 5.9 per cent of the labour force. In 1966, a low year in the 
current cycle of unemployment, the unemployment rate was 3.6 per cent. 


The third chart gives one indication of the way in which the labour force is used 
in the Canadian economy. It shows how the 7,879,000 persons employed in 1970 
were distributed among different industries. 


Average Hourly Earnings and Average Weekly Hours for 
Hourly-rated Wage-Earners, Annual Averages, 1960, 1969, 1970 
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Employees by Industry, 1970, Annual Averages 
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OTHER PRIMARY INDUSTRIES 


Earnings and Hours of Work 


Statistics Canada obtains information on average weekly earnings, average 
weekly hours, and average hourly earnings from a monthly survey of some 52,000 
commercial establishments in Canada having twenty or more employees in at 
least one month of the year. Such establishments represent slightly less than 60 
per cent of the total employees in Canada. 

From 1969 to 1970, average weekly hours declined in most industries. These 
declines ranged from 0.8 per cent in manufacturing to 2.3 per cent in construction. 
Urban transit and highway and bridge maintenance, however, showed increases of 
1.0 per cent and 2.5 per cent respectively. All provinces registered lower average 
weekly hours except New Brunswick where a small increase occurred. 

Average hourly earnings, in the same period, rose in all industries and prov- 
inces. The largest gain was recorded in construction (13.7 per cent), followed by 
mining, including milling (13.1 per cent). Among the provinces, Newfoundland 
experienced the largest increase (13.8 per cent) whereas British Columbia 
recorded the smallest gain (6.6 per cent). 

Average weekly wages and salaries in all the industries surveyed rose 7.8 per 
cent in 1970, reaching the level $126.78 from $117.63 recorded in 1969. Increases 
ranged from 3.6 per cent in forestry to 10.6 per cent in mining, including milling. 
In manufacturing, average weekly wages and salaries increased by 8.0 per cent and 
construction showed a rise of 10.4 per cent. 
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Manufacturing 


Manufacturing is the largest of Canada’s goods-producing industries and it 
therefore plays a dynamic role in the expansion of the nation’s production, 
exports, and living standards. Almost one person in four earning a wage or salary 
in Canada receives it from an employer in the manufacturing industries. These 
industries account for roughly the same proportion of the gross domestic product 
at factor cost, that is, one quarter (according to 1969 preliminary data, $17,040 
million out of $70,150 million). Advance data from monthly surveys indicated 
that 1,667,600 persons were employed in manufacturing and that the value of 
shipments of goods of own manufacture totalled $45,303 million in 1970. (The 
shipments are much larger than the gross domestic product because the former 
incorporate materials produced in other industries or countries and also include 
inter-plant shipments within the manufacturing industries.) 

A precise measure of exports of manufactures is not available, but if exports: of 
fabricated materials and end products are accepted as roughly equivalent to manu- 
factured products, Canadian manufacturers processed to some degree almost three 
quarters of the nation’s exports in 1970. This proportion has been rising sharply in 
recent years; owing to the growth of exports of certain durable goods, particularly 
motor vehicles and parts manufacturers. 

Manufacturing activity in Canada is highly mechanized and its factories thus 
use large amounts of capital equipment. This is partly because many types of natu- 
ral resource processing are inherently capital intensive, that is, they employ a 
great deal of machinery, equipment, and buildings in proportion to labour. It is 
also because of the growing importance of industries producing highly manufac- 
tured goods like machinery and automobiles. In addition, high living standards, 
reflected in high wages, dictate economy in the use of workers and this often 
involves increased mechanization. 

In 1970, according to a survey of investment intentions, it was anticipated that 
the manufacturing industries would be making more than one third of all capital 
expenditures by business and government for new machinery and equipment. 
These expenditures represent, of course, both the ‘“‘widening”’ of capital, or the 
expansion of productive capacity, and the ‘‘deepening”’ of capital, or an increase 
in capital per employee or per unit of product. 

Various factors have combined to produce a trend of rising productivity in 
industry. In fact, physical output in the manufacturing industries, per man-hour 
worked, increased at an average annual rate of 4.0 per cent over the 1946-69 period 
and at the same rate over the 1961-69 period. A temporary slackening of economic 
activity in 1970 made for a lower than average advance over 1969 of 1.3 per cent in 
output per man-hour worked. The total physical volume of manufacturing output 
declined in 1970 for the first time since 1958, notably because of less demand for 
motor vehicles and parts. 

However, in 1970 motor vehicle manufacturers were none the less again the lead- 
ing Canadian manufacturing industry in terms of value of shipments of goods of 
own manufacture, as indicated by a monthly survey. This industry replaced pulp 
and paper mills as the leading industry by shipments in 1965, lost this first posi- 
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tion to pulp and paper mills again in 1966, and then regained it in 1967, and has 
retained it since. 

Owing to the weakening in the market for motor vehicles, the 1970 advance fig- 
ures for the two industries were not far apart. Motor vehicle manufacturers’ ship- 
ments were $2,951 million, while those of the second industry, pulp and paper 
mills, were $2,761 million. The third leading industry in the 1968 census of manu- 
factures, slaughtering and meat processors, had shipments of $1,909 million in 
1970. 

The annual census of manufactures is the most comprehensive, detailed set of 
figures on the manufacturing industries. While preliminary data have been 
published for 1969, the latest final results at the time of writing were for 1968; 
they are summarized in the accompanying table. In 1969 the remainder of the ten 
leading industries, in descending order of manufacturing shipments, were: petro- 
leum refining, iron and steel mills, dairy factories, motor vehicle parts and acces- 
sories manufacturers, sawmills and planing mills, miscellaneous machinery and 
equipment manufacturers, and smelting and refining. (All but the last industry 
had shipments of $1,000 million or more in 1969.) 


Proportional Distribution of Shipments of Manufacturers, 
Canada and Provinces, by First Destination, 1967 


LOCATION OF SHIPMENTS TO 
MANUFACTURING SHIPMENTS WITHIN OTHER PROVINCES SHIPMENTS TO 
ESTABLISHMENT PROVINCE OF ORIGIN ANDO TERRITORIES OTHER COUNTRIES 


CANADA 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


NOVA SCOTIA 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


QUEBEC 


ONTARIO 


MANITOBA 


SASKATCHEWAN 


ALBERTA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Manufacturing Statistics, Selected Years, 1917 to 1970 


: Value of 

Salaries Value Shi ts of 
Employees and Added by BAe tes 

Year Goods of Own 

Wages Manufacture 
Manufacture! 
Number Thousands of dollars 

1 Lye: pace head ocanemadaneneeeccatess 606,523 497,802 1,281,132 2,820,811 
NOZOMI es ac vantmer stele cee ees 598,893 717,494 1,621,273 3,706,545 
OG Ore has sane coceeee eo tsieeen. 666,531 777,291 1,755,387 3,883,446 
OS St tecea. Sree cece eso teswesnon 468,658 436,248 919,671 1,954,076 
TOS OP ceracccecotasssccenconcesece 658,114 737,811 1,531,052 3,474,784 
OS A eccsectrcoceccane ort ocees 1,222,882 2,029,621 4,015,776 9,073,693 
TROY: G8 hiv aie pe ee rot Spent oe 1,171,207 2,591,891 5,330,566 12,479,593 
LOS Sate ete caer eee eee 1,327,451 3,957,018 7,993,069 17,785,417 
GUS Ja Woe psd ag ee Re ON tee 1,267,966 3,896,688 7,902,124 17,554,528 
NO Se tae cccadbccr eset cents stesieee 1,298,461 4,142,410 8,753,450 19,513,934 
VOD Gee tiraes eon ce tncec waiestaacwne 1,353,020 4,570,692 9,605,425 21,636,749 
MO Si Jeet itch icciccor cance cacncw omen 1,340,948 4,778,040 Pec 21,452,343 
VOD SR eee tes rector scces coueetes 1,272,686 4,758,614 9,454,954 21,434,815 
VO 5 Oieresceee accent ok se ne tenes 1,287,810 5,030,132 10,154,277 22,830,836 
LOG QM eet scenes anaes ese 1,275,476 5,150,503 10,380,148 23,279,804 
LOB 1 Meee omecen eaten cehs nee aens 1,352,605 5,701,651 10,434,832 23,438,956 
VOC Ze er eren cet sek cc deweon's 1,389,516 6,096,174 11,429,644 25,790,087 
NOGSeeerts cater necator cue cemecoc 1,425,440 6,495,289 12,272,734 28,014,888 
GOA eeeeaneseaeaeeisctics nosbuicnee 1,491,257 7,080,939 13,535,991 30,856,099 
NOG Beer ercctnccar onset sates 1,570,298 7,822,919 14,927,753 33,889,425 
LOGGER aie tic cecceeacanen tes tohece 1,646,024 8,695,890 16,351,740 37,303,455 
RST SYA ee A ke nes Sa yaaa uae 1,652,827 9,254,190 17,005,696 38,955,389 
VOCS ig reece eer eee aceon 1,642,352 9,905,504 18,332,204 42,061,555 

TOG GIS one re okra e eon sive cictonts 1,673,3197 10,831,3062 20,131,4364 45,932,9075 

1G ZO Reece ses tenc stereos tatuicses ccs 1,667 ,6002 11,566,0002 19,782,0004 45,303,500° 


‘Before 1953, data represent gross value of production. 

?Based on current data as published in Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry (DBS Bull. no. 
72-008). 

3Based on current data on earnings in manufacturing. 

“Estimated on the basis of the ratio of ‘“‘value added by manufacture” to ‘‘manufacturing gross output”’ in 
earlier years. 

> Based on the monthly survey of shipments by manufacturers. 


This mixture of primary manufacturing industries (processing natural 
resources) and secondary manufacturing industries (making more highly manu- 
factured products) illustrates the diversification and high degree of development 
of Canada’s manufacturing economy. 

As noted, the leading industry in terms of manufacturing shipments is motor 
vehicle manufacturers. But the importance of the motor vehicle in Canadian 
manufacturing is actually much greater than indicated by this industry’s figures. 
The combined manufacturing shipments of motor vehicle makers and makers of 
motor vehicle parts and accessories were $4,160 million for 1970 according to 
advance estimates. In addition, motor vehicle parts are manufactured in lesser 
quantities in various other industries. Rubber tire and tube manufacturers and bat- 
tery manufacturers also furnish important inputs to the manufacture of motor 
vehicles as well as serving large replacement markets. 
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Manufacturing Statistics, by Province and Industry Group, 1968 


Value of 
Total Salaries Value Shipments 
Province or Territory and Group Employees a ey oe 
Wages Manufacture of Own 
Manufacture 
Number Thousands of dollars 
Province or Territory 
PV OMUICUINCUL ATA! bso t esse yess Mout ree abe wes 11,908 57,582 88,386 197,464 
Prunes haward island 25 const erie cos ccxcs reesei aes a05 8,219 16,569 51,657 
INOVato COLA Maree ens nenee eee ce eco me eee ees 32,894 148,811 261,044 663,335 
Wasa SOlIMS WAC Kin so cler ts ere sig anette ce aan oe 28,139 133,380 240,753 633,577 
(BTS TRE ee COT 3 CMa oe te arte 521,250 2,923,728 5,215,464 11,742,911 
(OSTEO) Zab h Sias ae omer Ae ecm srt Bern Seer pe 810,724 5,171,178 9,714,889 21,942,620 
VAAIRELOIDA meets ons ton Steet tadaee Soe fs tend gteee ah enews 48,100 251,869 443,002 1,118,813 
Saskatene wan <..) A cal wth ee uaitcns cee 15,654 89,955 170,002 489,210 
PAEDOT OME tree noe han Sak Sorte ostes ce oe ioek enc 49,759 292,983 604,529 1,667,034 
IBTiLiSHACOIUIN DIGltse cornice cies fect ccccnecl ceca atiee 121,490 826,671 1,575,436 3,550,399 
Wa KOMMOMTITOly 2a .ccatcnrss cass. esac ae eins 86 438 834 1,194 
Northwest Lerritories ¢ 5. iiosiiavnoessse.Sobsceet one 93 689 1,296 3,341 
ECT OU FE a is CAA el 40 ce RM Ie 1,642,352 9,905,504 18,332,204 42,061,555 
Industry Group 
Food and beverage industries ..................... 226,470 1,211,043 2,636,728 7,674,300 
Tobacco products industries..................0..668 10,179 63,901 169,808 508,814 
RUDE MCUSITIOS.. Blo neste. ss on geek ee 24,833 154,959 303,283 565,339 
POGEMOr WICUSITIOS”.craccc ote ec scoaca<te oe eee 31,741 131,879 201,918 396,242 
TORT GANG USthies 928s: Beet oe conka esol eetccad 73,234 364,097 652,453 1,526,824 
I FTICEREO TIS” cst ean St SE che Be oe 23,845 94,334 170,252 377,069 
Clotiing industries =esah.05 hie. ceik eee 97,596 378,694 600,133 1,258,268 
Wi OOGHNOUSUIOS pate. c: betas Ponce ree 90,309 490,721 896,061 1,966,340 
Furniture and fixture industries .................. 43,171 211,140 346,805 660,281 
Paper and allied industries .....................005 117,959 836,084 1,479,229 3,422,015 
Printing, publishing and allied industries ...... 84,143 Se Was vi 916,397 1,370,351 
Primary metal industries ....................0000008 113,023 803,456 1,514,867 3,384,248 
Metal fabricating industries (except 
machinery and transportation 
Squipmient industries) ), 20. ..425050. esac sees: 137,559 864,199 1,493,521 2,899,875 
Machinery industries (except electrical 
PGE MINELY ogee he kc eee sein tee oe eee 76,350 520,131 737,399 1,480,375 
Transportation equipment industries ............ 149,379 1,102,226 2,045,552 5,597,442 
Electrical products industry .................0+0.+s- 124,215 747,909 1,173,800 2,407,472 
Non-metallic mineral products 
ECs TE ae (oR eh RE a LR eS aa VE 51,670 326,042 686,041 1,204,177 
Petroleum and coal products industries......... 15,631 138,470 329,417 1,675,999 
Chemical and chemical products 
HULU SEPIOS UR. SS. c0hsne anes eae 77,027 537,992 1,285,018 2,428,595 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries ...... 74,018 392,990 693,522 1,257,529 


Domestic exports of passenger automobiles exceeded $1,700 million in 1970 


and those of all motor vehicles and parts reached $3,570 million, showing the 
impact of the Canada-United States Agreement on Automotive Products. 

A survey of markets served by the Canadian manufacturing industries in 1967 
showed that 56 per cent of their shipments of goods of own manufacture had a first 
destination in the same province as the originating manufacturing establishment. 
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About two dollars in seven, or 28 per cent of the total value, went to other first des- 
tinations in Canada and one dollar in six, or 16 per cent, went direct to first desti- 
nations in other countries. It is known, however, that this latter figure consider- 
ably understates the importance of export markets to Canadian manufacturers as 
certain industries’ products reach other countries through middlemen in impor- 
tant quantities and other industries export goods after transferring them to the 
books of company units not identified as manufacturing establishments. 

Most statistics in this section are on an establishment basis; they relate to units 
roughly equivalent to factories or plants. When whole corporations are classified 
by industry according to their principal activity, those principally engaged in 
manufacturing had a net profit before income tax of 6.8 per cent of total revenues 
in 1969. This compares with an average of 7.4 per cent for the 1962-69 period. 


Freshly caught fish are immediately processed for distribution in Canada and abroad. 
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Domestic Trade 


The channels of distribution may be defined as the means by which goods are 
moved from the producer and from secondary sources (for example, importers), to 
the final consumer. The principal channels of distribution are wholesalers 
(including agents and distributors), manufacturers’ sales branches, retail outlets, 
vending machines, and direct selling activities such as mail order and door-to- 
door selling. In addition there are avenues for the performance of services to both 
the consumer and industry, including accommodation, meals, recreational and 
amusement facilities, laundry and other personal service facilities, equipment 
rental, management, research, advertising consulting, and data processing. facili- 
ties. 

The nature and activities of the channels of distribution are characterized by 
continuous change. In retailing and services, franchising operations appear to be 
multiplying. Planned shopping centres have sprung up in the suburbs of cities. In 
the central business district, merchants are participating in newly constructed 
shopping malls and multi-store, multi-level building developments which house 
retail and service outlets. Independent store owners are forming voluntary groups 
that engage in joint advertising and centralized purchasing in order to compete 
more effectively with corporate retail chains. They had been joining existing 
groups in increasing numbers up to 1968, but the rate of growth appears to have 
slowed down in 1969. The gasoline industry engages in the direct selling and 


Enormous supermarkets are found throughout Canada, especially in urban regions. 
[es aay nee : 
a Bey 
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retailing of appliances and household and sporting goods. Businesses are making 
extensive use of specialized agencies, many types of which have come into exis- 
tence only in recent years, such as data processing services, operations research 
and market research agencies, public relations firms, mailing list houses, and mar- 
keting and management consultants. 


Retail Trade by Province and Kind of Business, 1968-70 


Percentage 
Province or Territory and 1968 1969! 1970! Change 
Kind of Business 1969-70 
Millions of dollars 
Province 
INewroundlandee. nese ee 464.2 470.4 488.2 + 3.8 
PrinceLawardisland eereee creates C27, 125.7 134.0 + 6.6 
NOVAS COtlamr rete eee a eens 862.3 893.3 933.5 + 4.5 
ING WaBRUNS WICK. sce 5 eceace cus tie eteecas 687.2 704.3 736.6 + 4.6 
UMEODOC AN chest tone scniee oniccs cute careaaeet < 6,564.9 6,937.8 7,090.8 ae AR7A 
COTLATI OM eo rcc er ocean 9,884.7 10,639.2 10,841.6 + 1.9 
EN ECLEG) 0 WS rs 1,118.0 1,159.2 1,181.6 + 1.9 
Saskatchewan ese. cee een ks cess 1,081.6 1,054.7 1,016.4 = Be) 
VAT erial teat conse cone ee 2,066.9 2,234.7 2,227.4 — 0.4 
British Columbia, Yukon and 
Northwest Territories .................. 2,859.3 3,105.3 3,143.1 stale, 
Nata eS ei hit 25,710.8 27,324.7 27,793.2 ae. a7/ 
Kind of Business 
Grocery and combination stores ...... 5,985.6 6,422.8 6,873.9 +170 
Alliother {ood stores 2.--.k ss ceeeeceee 580.7 626.8 635.0 +) 103 
Department stores? 4o20050.85.52. Bees 2,444.8 2,723.2 2,841.5 rea. 3 
General merchandise stores*............ 727.9 807.9 802.4 => (07 
Generalistoresee tee c tec eee 572.0 601.1 630.1 Teaco 
Variety, StOreS diy. s5-65-- son see -teeenee 513.1 541.8 550.2 +0156 
New motor vehicle dealers’ ............ 4,714.1 4,808.3 4,229.4 20 
Service stations and garages ............ 2,179.8 2,300.4 2,461.6 ar Hse) 
Men’s clothing stores ..................68 398.3 421.4 437.5 paous 
Women’s clothing stores ............... 501.8 536.6 540.0 + 0.6 
Familyclothing’stores:...2..-s accent 381.4 389.0 392.3 + 0.8 
Shoe Storescs eer ee ee ee eee 306.5 311327 32201 ap PA 
lardiwarerstoresnceteesete ss noses ones 392.4 402.2 409.6 + 1.8 
Furniture, T.V., radio and 
Appliance STOTES8...-+.a0 oe e<ssemrenee 816.1 863.3 840.6 ="2.6 
Fuelidealerster vice. ene 471.4 485.5 516.0 + 6.3 
DTU G:StOTCS Mee weno ec catn tains oocecaemtemetes 736.6 784.1 819.6 + 4.5 
Jewellery storess.osux.is. 55-0, wasseeree 213t7 222.6 226.3 mean ays 
Al otheristoresom ne tcsneccceeecs eee 3,774.5 4,074.1 4,265.2 ap by 


'Preliminary; subject to revision. Excludes adjustments for “births” and others. 

?Since 1966 included are: concessions operating in department stores. Excluded are: non-department 
store outlets of department stores; department store mail-order catalogue sales. The new definition of 
department stores has affected the data of several other categories of retail trade which cannot be com- 
pared with pre-1966 data. 

3Includes stores which are not full-line department stores, plus department store mail-order catalogue 
sales. 

‘Includes sales of both new and used vehicles, service and repair receipts. Excludes data of used car 
dealers. 

>The chief component is alcoholic beverage stores, but also includes used-car dealers and many others. 
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The changing nature of business often renders the unequivocal classification of 
outlets— which is necessary for statistical analysis — difficult. For example, a clear 
distinction could no longer be made between department stores, discount depart- 
ment stores, and variety stores. This resulted in the adoption, by Statistics 
Canada, of a new definition of department stores, which became effective in 1966. 
While these definitional changes reflect the changing pattern of the retail market, 
comparisons of data with those of earlier years are made more difficult. Some 
details are given in the preceding table. 


Retail Trade 


From 1966 to 1970 retail sales in Canada rose by 22.5 per cent to a total of 
$27,793.2 million. In Ontario, Alberta, and British Columbia retail sales increased 
at an above-average rate, while the increases in all other provinces were below the 
national average. In Saskatchewan retail sales actually declined. 

The largest increase in retail trade was recorded by department stores (+44 per 
cent). It is noteworthy that the important motor vehicle dealer category, which had 
had a below-average growth from 1966 to 1969, showed a serious drop in 1970, so 
that the 1970 total is below that of 1966 by 2.5 percent. 


Almost every tin of 
Campbell soup sold from 
the Lakehead to Vancou- 
ver Island is processed 
at this plant in Portage 
la Prairie, Man. 
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A relatively new type of shop is 
the boutique, where fashions 
appealing to young people are 
sold. 


There has been a substantial increase in the activities of shopping centres. In 
1961 about 5.5 per cent of all retail sales in Canada were made in shopping 
centres. By 1968 this share had more than doubled, to 11.2 per cent. In that year, 
there were 480 shopping centres in Canada, incorporating 6,634 retail stores with 
sales of $2,873.2 million (excluding receipts through 2,211 service outlets which 
added another $126.3 million to shopping centre receipts). 

In 1970, of all retail sales in Canada, $10,576.6 million was through chains, 
(38.1 per cent) and $17,216.6 million through independent stores (61.9 per cent). 
In 1964, chains had 31.7 per cent and independents 68.3 per cent of the total retail 
market. 

As has been mentioned earlier, in an effort to compete more effectively with cor- 
porate chain stores, independent retailers in certain trades have affiliated in vol- 
untary organizations to take advantage of management services, bulk buying, and 
improved advertising at lower cost. The three trades in which voluntary groups 
were able to form most readily were grocery and combination stores, drug stores, 
and hardware stores. Although in these trades the voluntary groups failed to halt 
the growth of the chain stores’ share of the market, they probably succeeded in 
slowing the progress of the chains in recent years. 
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The Sparks Street Mall in Ottawa, Ont., has been a great success. Traffic has been excluded 
and shoppers can stroll through fine urban landscaping. 


Direct Selling 


Not included in the retail trade data are “direct sales,’ that is, door-to-door, mail- 
order, and other sales to private consumers not made through a store (though 
department store mail-order catalogue sales are included with retail trade). In 1969 
direct sales amounted to $712.1 million, an increase of 2.1 per cent over 1968, sup- 
plementing the 1969 retail sales of $27,324.7 million. Also excluded are sales 
through merchandise vending machines which reached $142.9 million in 1969, an 
increase of 12.5 per cent over 1968. 

The principal components of direct sales in 1969 were dairy products ($168 
million); newspapers and magazines ($128.4 million); cosmetics and pharmaceu- 
ticals ($73.8 million); books and record albums ($72.2 million); bakery products 
($51.3 million); electrical appliances ($49.8 million); kitchenware, kitchen uten- 
sils, and household cleaning utensils, cleaners, and soaps ($47.2 million). Dairy 
and bakery products, and phonograph records were noted among the lines whose 
direct sales remained static or declined. 


Service Trades 


Changes within the service sector can best be measured and analyzed through 
census results, since intercensal surveys provide only partial coverage of this large 
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and diverse field. From 1961 to 1966, the service trades developed at a faster rate 
than either personal disposable income or personal consumer expenditure. The 
53.9 per cent increase in the service trades was also greater than the 41.2 per cent 
growth in retail sales during the same period. 

In 1966, receipts by service trades amounted to $4,587 million, of which the 
hotel, tourist camp, and restaurant group accounted for $2,397 million, the per- 
sonal services group for $596 million, the amusement and recreation group for 
$442 million and the business services group for $492 million. 


Consumer Credit 


Consumer credit refers to advances made for personal, non-commercial pur- 
poses, either in the form of cash, or as credit against specific purchases of 
consumer goods under contractual sales agreements. Excluded from this term are 
residential mortgages, home improvement loans, fully secured bank loans, fees 
owed to professionals such as doctors and lawyers, loans from stockbrokers and 
investment dealers, credit extended for services such as public utilities, hotels and 
travel, and interpersonal loans. 


Automobile parts are assembled at a die-casting plant in southern Ontario. 
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Consumer credit expanded continuously throughout the sixties at an annual 
rate approaching 12 per cent. At the end of 1970, outstanding balances amounted 
to $11,400 million—a 5.1 per cent increase over 1969 and the lowest increase in 
over a decade. The share of total consumer credit extended by retailers and other 
sales financing institutions has diminished over the years (from 43.4 per cent in 
1961 to 23.9 per cent in 1970), while that of banks and other cash lending institu- 
tions increased correspondingly. 


Consumer Credit: Balances Outstanding, 1961-70, by Selected Holders 


Retail Other Cash Other 
Year Total neater! Sales Loans Cash 
Financing? Banks? Loans‘ 
Millions of dollars 
AGG Tepe corer n tae cisisiosieuueisiole seinecets's 4,250 1,005 838 1,039 1,368 
NGG Ziteerecer ccs verse te cscotie a oefolate, cies 4,694 1,039 902 1,196 1,557 
VO GS see ws acenasesseee suse eses ess 5,270 1,088 982 1,446 1,754 
NO GS te restecineciier st csecsecasssceces 6,056 1,147 1,148 1,808 1,953 
DOGS Mae Nosctte ccs tae secs octets elec'e 8s 6,943 1,216 1,270 2,257 2,200 
LGGOG waecceasiestacwse sasssvalciestes ces 7,556 1,260 1,346 2,474 2,476 
HOO) scdeuadoneotneseoacanacoderse 8,372 1,286 1,287 2,994 2,805 
NOG SMe Caan sale as staslatis «sh site 9,584 1,329 ile keys 3,686 a yAIU7/ 
NOG QIN. racssasemesslccisions sores 10,846r 1,415 1,524r 4,171 3,736r 
TOZOMER AR Gao theses 11,400p 1,421p 1,309p 4,685 3,985p 


‘Includes both charge accounts and instalment credit of department stores, furniture and appliance 
stores, etc. 

2Includes instalment sales credit extended by sales finance and consumer loan companies and oil compa- 
nies’ credit cards. 

3Personal cash loans (other than those fully secured and home improvement loans) extended by chartered 
banks and Quebec savings banks. 

“Includes personal cash loans extended by consumer loan companies, credit unions and Caisses 
populaires and policy loans of life insurance companies. 

p Preliminary data r Revised. 


Wholesale Trade 

For statistical purposes, wholesalers are classified into five types: wholesale 
merchants, (which accounted for 56 per cent of total wholesale sales of $19,740 
million in 1961), agents and distributors, manufacturers’ sales branches, assem- 
blers of primary products, and petroleum bulk stations. 

Wholesale merchants alone showed an 18.3 per cent increase in sales between 
1966 and 1970 to an estimated $18,393.7 million, and a 66.5 per cent increase 
since 1961. 

Consumer goods trades in 1970 totalled $8,880 million, recording a 27.7 per 
cent increase since 1966, and industrial goods trades amounted to $9,514 million, 
which represents an increase of 10.7 per cent during that period. Two notable 
decreases in sales by wholesale merchants were recorded in 1970 over 1966: coal 
and coke sales declined in dollar volume by 15.5 per cent and farm machinery 
by 43.6 per cent. The most important kinds of business were groceries and food 
specialties ($3,006 million), construction materials and lumber ($2,148 million), 
and industrial and transportation equipment and supplies ($1,731 million). 
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Co-operatives 


The co-operative movement is represented in all ten provinces of Canada. It was 
most readily adopted in the rural areas of the country where there were no market- 
ing facilities for farm produce or where farmers were dissatisfied with the 
prevailing marketing practices. Because of this, the movement remains predomi- 
nantly agricultural. It is only in the past decade that significant progress has been 
made in the urban sector with the establishment of co-operative supermarkets 
and shopping centres. Most co-operatives are incorporated under provincial leg- 
islation; a number of the larger ones whose activities span provincial boundaries 
are incorporated under the Canada Corporations Act or special federal acts. How- 
ever with passage of the Canada Co-operative Associations Act in December 1970 
co-operatives operating on an inter-provincial basis are now able to incorporate 
under a federal act which provides for the particular character and structure of the 
co-operative form of enterprise. Co-operative business organizations are generally 
classified into three types: marketing (e.g., dairy co-operatives, which receive milk 
from their farmer-members and sell it for them); purchasing (e.g., grocery co- 
operatives, which purchase food supplies and sell them to their members); and 
service (e.g., transportation co-operatives, which truck their members’ produce to 
market for a fee). Some of the marketing and purchasing co-operatives also engage 
in manufacturing. In addition to the regular or local co-operatives (those directly 
owned by the members), there were eight co-operative wholesales in 1969 (seven 
in 1970, due to amalgamation). These wholesales serve as distributors and central 
marketing agencies for the locals. 

Gross business volume of 2,400 local co-operatives with 1.7 million nies 
came to $2,010 million in 1969. Assets at year-end were $1,250 million. Business 
volume consisted of marketings of farm produce ($1,283 million); sale of merchan- 
dise and supplies ($727 million); service revenue ($66 million); and miscella- 
neous income ($16 million). Grains and seeds ($501 million); dairy products ($378 
million); and livestock and products ($243 million) accounted for the bulk of farm 
product marketings. Food products, feed, and petroleum were the leading supply 
categories at $224 million, $147 million, and $112 million respectively. 
Saskatchewan was again the leading marketing province thanks to its large sales of 
grain and livestock, while Quebec was the leading province in supplying co- 
operative members with feed and food products. 

The eight co-operative wholesales in 1969 achieved total sales of $591 million 
consisting of sales of supplies of $368 million and marketings of $223 million. The 
wholesales distribute and market a wide variety of merchandise and farm prod- 
ucts of which food products ($115 million); livestock marketings ($95 million); 
feed ($78 million); and petroleum ($66 million) are the most prominent. 

Two important national co-operative bodies work together to improve co-opera- 
tive organization, education, and promotion. The Co-operative Union of Canada 
concentrates its efforts in English-speaking areas while the Conseil canadien de la 
coopération serves co-operatives in French-speaking areas. 

A number of Canadian universities offer courses on co-operatives and some con- 
duct extension work in this field. The most prominent is St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity in Nova Scotia which, since the early 1930’s, has carried on extension 
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PIONEER PIONEER 


The co-operative movement in Canada had its beginning as an agent selling western farmers’ 
wheat. 


work in the Maritime Provinces to organize and assist co-operatives. In more 
recent years, university courses have been instituted, both short-term for co-opera- 
tive management and personnel, and as a regular part of the university curricu- 
lum. The Coady International Institute was established at St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity in 1960 and has been providing instruction in co-operative principles and 
organization to non-Canadian students, mainly from developing countries where 
the self-help nature of co-operative organizations has been found to be most 
appropriate. 

Western Co-operative College in Saskatchewan provides short courses for co- 
operative personnel as well as training courses for foreign students. The Institut 
coopératif Desjardins in Quebec specializes in social leadership and adult educa- 
tion for Quebec residents engaged in co-operatives and for foreign students. 


The Consumer Price Index 


During 1970, there was a marked slowing down in the rate at which consumer 
prices had been advancing in recent years. By the end of the year, the index was 
only 1.5 per cent above its level of December 1969. For the year as a whole, the 
index — established at 100 in 1961 —averaged 129.7 which was 3.4 per cent above 
the annual average index of 1969. 
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Percentage Increases in the Annual Average Indexes 
for All Items and Major Components 


1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 5-Year 1970 


1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 Average 1969 


AVIS LG INI Samerre cn ease n ee fas kasconcare ne 20) 3.7 3.6 4.1 4.5 Sua, 3.4 
JOPoYOYok. fa eta esta oa RN Rae ee 2.6 6.4 1.3 Shoe) 4.2 3.6 23 
Housing! ye reialereisloals aisle cores csieeiane se oe siests 1.8 Pieh 4.3 4.6 5.1 Sho7/ 4.9 
Clothing PMO a raiieesiinneuic de ninseisaiislenieensien 1.8 3.8 5.0 3.0 2.8 3.3 1.8 
MiransportatlOnereres esses eeeeneeecess 3.8 2.4 4.2 2.6 4.6 3.5 4.0 
Health and Personal Care ............ 4.6 shal 5.2 4.0 4.9 4.4 4.4 
Recreation and Reading ............... 1.6 2.8 yea | 4.9 5.9 4.1 3.5 
Tobacco‘and: Alcohol. ..o.0.060.5.¢02 1.6 24 2:6:0<8 99.0 3.8 3.9 12 


"Includes shelter and household operation. 


The below-average increase in the important food component was the major 
cause of the lower than average increase in the consumer price index over the 
year, although the small increases recorded for the clothing and the tobacco and 
alcohol indexes were also significant. On the other hand, the housing component, 
which accounts for close to one third of the index, advanced 4.9 per cent between 
1969 and 1970, an increase not too different from that between 1968 and 1969, and 
considerably larger than the average increase for the preceding five years. 

Consumer price movements classified by commodities and services offer 
another view of the incidence of change in prices. Between 1969 and 1970 the 
commodities index rose 2.2 per cent, less than the average rise of 3.0 per cent a 
year for the preceding five years. Non-durable commodity prices rose 2.3 per cent 
between 1969 and 1970, again a lower rise than the 3.9 per cent average for the 
preceding five years. Durable commodity prices rose 1.2 per cent in the latest year, 
which was close to the five-year average of 1.3 per cent. In contrast to commodi- 
ties, the services index maintained its rate of rise, moving up 4.8 per cent between 
1969 and 1970, in line with the average increase for the preceding five years of 4.7 
per cent. The purchasing power of the consumer dollar dropped from 80 cents in 
1969 to 77 cents in 1970, relative to $1.00 in 1961. 
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Transportation 


Transportation in Canada has developed along lines best suited to meet the eco- 
nomic and political realities of this large country, with its dispersed centres of 
population and outlying settlements. It has established the necessary links 
between the various economic regions, tying the country together and establishing 
closer contacts among its people. 

Passenger traffic as measured by passenger miles has more than tripled in the 
past quarter-century with the automobile the predominant mode of transportation. 
In 1970, cars continued to account for nearly 88 per cent of the total passenger 
miles, followed by air (6 per cent), rail (3 per cent), and bus and other urban public 
transport (3 per cent). Commercial air services have shown the only significant 
shift in the distribution of passenger traffic by doubling since 1958. 

The growth of freight transportation has also been dramatic. Measured in ton- 
miles, freight transportation has increased from 88,340 million in 1945 to 277,030 
million in 1969. The changing pattern of traffic is attributable to such factors as 
technological changes in transportation, dispersion of economic activity and pop- 
ulation centres, and the demands of new industrial developers for transportation 
services. 


Multiple-lane highways have been built to accommodate the ever-increasing numbers of 
automobiles on the roads. 
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When automobiles are immobilized by snow, snowmobiles can forge a path through the 
downfall. 


In absolute terms, railway freight transportation as measured in ton-miles 
increased from 65,450 million in 1960 to 96,460 million in 1969. During the same 
period, water ton-miles increased from 56,900 million in 1960 to 75,780 million in 
1969. Notwithstanding the ability of these two modes to carry large volumes of 
traffic at low cost, their share of the total transportation market has steadily 
decreased from 74.2 per cent at the beginning of the decade to 62.2 per cent at the 
end of the decade. 

Pipelines for natural gas, petroleum, and petroleum products are now major ele- 
ments in Canada’s transportation network. The output of this industry has 
increased from 26,850 million ton-miles in 1960 to 80,010 million ton-miles in 
1969. The share of the market has risen in the decade from 16.3 to 28.9 per cent. 

The trucking industry has steadily increased in importance since the early 
1950’s. By 1969 the total ton-miles performed by the trucking industry was 15,770 
million, triple the 5,190 million ton-miles in 1949. The trucking industry carries 
over 50 per cent of the total tonnage in Canada. The increased demand for 
truckers’ services may be attributed to the fast, efficient door-to-door service they 
offer. 

Air cargo has increased by approximately 1,700 per cent in the last twenty years, 
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At the port of Quebec 
City facilities include a 
floating crane with the 
capacity to move loads 
weighing up to 80 tons. 


although it represents only 1 per cent of total transportation. This increase has 
resulted from the advantages— mainly speed, the reduction of inventories and 
warehousing, as well as more personalized services—of air transport over other 
carriers. 


Recent Developments 


In the past decade, transportation has undergone a number of technological 
changes and major modifications to traditional services in order to meet the 
special needs of industry and to provide faster and more efficient handling of 
goods. One of the far-reaching innovations in transportation is the multi-purpose, 
intermodal container. The containerized cargo revolution means faster, more 
efficient service at a reduced cost. The main driving force behind this revolution is 
rapidly increasing trade. To take full advantage of containers, the co-operation of 
all parties participating in transportation has to be ensured. Containerization, 
however, requires large amounts of capital investment and specialized vehicles, 
new containers, road-and rail-handling equipment, and in many cases, completely 
new seaports. The large railways and shipping companies are investing great 
amounts in new cars, handling equipment, and container ships. Many vessels are 
being adapted to carry containers and many specially designed ships are being 
built to carry containers of different sizes. These ships are reducing turnover time 
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and by reducing the possibility of loss and damage they will improve the econom- 
ics of transportation. 

Another important development in the shipping industry is the advent of the 
super-tanker. Such ships are enormous: one 1109-ft. long vessel has a breadth of 
170 ft., a deadweight of 250,000 tons, a capacity of two million barrels of crude oil, 
with a service speed of about 15.5 knots. Super-tankers of such size pose a poten- 
tial ecological danger to the oceans. Further developments in the shipping field 
are: (1) the laser beam to guide the vessel on a straight line, (2) the Alexbow ham- 
merhead ice-breaking bow and (3) the ore-slurry-oil ship to carry coal from Van- 
couver to Japan. 

In rail transport a major innovation has been the development of specially built 
unit trains, whose cars are permanently coupled. In addition, these trains are 
equipped with a radio command system that operates locomotives by remote con- 
trol. The railways have introduced the unit trains to export western coal to Japan 
and eastern Canada. The unit train system provides inexpensive transportation 
and ensures the long-term economic development of western Canada’s rich coal 
resources. 

At the present time, feasibility studies are being conducted to investigate the 
possible use of unit trains to move grain more cheaply. According to this system, 
grain would be handled like a bulk commodity, with specially built unit trains 
shuttling back and forth from a small number of huge elevators strategically 
located in major producing areas. The railways are implementing a fully automatic 


The harbour at Point Tupper, 
N.S., with a water depth of 
100 feet, will be able to accom- 
modate the massive 326,000- 
toncrude oil tankers in service 
for Gulf Oil. The refinery on 
shore will provide 60,000 bar- 
rels of oil a day for East Coast 
markets. 
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“instant car location service’? which enables the customer to check by means of 
the company’s computers precisely and quickly where any of the freight cars that 
might be carrying his goods are located. In addition, the railways are building 
computer-controlled freight classification yards, such as CP Rail’s Alyth Freight 
Yard in Calgary completed in 1971. 

For air service in the 1970’s, supersonic, jumbo, short take-off and landing 
(STOL), and vertical take-off and landing (VTOL) aircraft are planned. The future 
of the supersonic plane is, however, in doubt, owing to its excessive noise level 
and to other factors affecting the environment. Jumbo planes may carry up to 500 
passengers. In order to accommodate the huge jumbo planes and the increased 
traffic, a new airport is being built north of Montreal and another airport is in the 
advanced planning stage at Toronto. The STOL/VTOL aircraft will require limited 
airfield space and could land much closer to ultimate destinations than standard 
aircraft, eliminating the need for long trips to or from airports. 

Bus companies are now going into the small-package freight business on an 
increasing scale. Bus parcel terminals are being built in Toronto, Edmonton, 
Halifax, and Vancouver. The intercity bus industry is preparing to make a more 
significant contribution to this business for which rail transport and trucking 
transport are not particularly well suited. 


Radio-controlled unit trains carry coal from Alberta and British Columbia for shipment to 
Japan from the recently completed Roberts Bank south of Vancouver, B.C. 
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In trucking, the intercity motor carriers of freight have been attempting for some 
time to increase their ability to carry larger payloads. Early in 1970, the operation 
of ‘‘triples’”’ was tested between Calgary and Edmonton. “‘Triples’’ consisted of a 
tractor and a single-axle semi-trailer, followed by two trailers with similar axle 
configurations. The experiment was closely monitored and after the period of test- 
ing the Alberta Government authorized the operation of triples between Calgary 
and Edmonton, subject to restrictions relating to weather and week-end travel. 
Other provinces have permitted or are in the process of permitting changes to reg- 
ulations governing gross vehicle weights on provincial highways. 

Road transport was not without its problems in 1970. Public awareness of the 
amount of pollution and the level of noise has brought about legislation to combat 
these ills. The amount of congestion in major metropolitan centres at peak periods 
continued to plague these municipalities. In a public-spirited move a noise-aba- 
tement campaign was launched by the Trucking Association of Alberta in 1969. 
Pollution in the Canadian environment focused attention on the road transport 
complex and brought changes in the operation of automobiles, buses, and trucks. 
Anti-pollution devices are being developed and the Ministry of Transport has 
issued safety standards for motor vehicles to contribute to automotive safety and 
to preserve the quality of Canadian life for present and future generations. 

While the changes during the past decade in the traditional commercial trans- 
port of passengers and goods by road, rail, water, and air have been dynamic, the 


The Lions Gate bridge links 
North Shore commuters with 
the city of Vancouver. 
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Toronto, Ont., has a subway system that is both underground and above ground. 


development of new or modified types of vehicles for transport and recreation has 
altered the patterns of life for many Canadians. Air cushioned vehicles such as 
hovercraft provide possibilities previously unknown. The tremendous increase in 
snowmobiles and motor cycles in the past few years reflects their appeal as recrea- 
tional vehicles. This increase also brings many new problems that require legisla- 
tive regulation and research on safety. , 


Road Transport 


Canada had 517,305 miles of roads and streets by the end of 1969, of which 
468,619 were highway and rural road mileage, while 48,686 were urban street 
mileage. Expenditures on maintenance and construction of Canada’s highways 
and streets during the 1969-70 fiscal year amounted to $1,957,057,000. 

In 1969 there were 8,254,000 motor vehicles registered in Canada: 6,433,000 
were Cars, 1,422,000 trucks and road tractors, 40,000 buses, 138,000 motor cycles, 
and 221,000 other motor vehicles such as farm tractors licensed in accordance 
with the regulations of the provinces and territories. At the end of September 
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Giant tanker trucks carry such loads as oil and chemicals. 


1970, motor vehicle registrations were up 3.4 per cent over the same date in the 
previous year. 

Although most passengers in urban areas travel in automobiles, urban transit 
systems are of great importance in the movement of large numbers of Canadians. 
In 1970 sixty-two class I urban transit systems (those grossing more than $100,000 
annually) reported $235 million in revenues (a slight increase over 1969), over a 
thousand million passenger fares (a decrease of 2 per cent over the previous year), 
and 251 million revenue vehicle-miles (the same level as the previous year). 

In 1970 intercity buses carried 47,568,000 revenue passengers, approximately 
the same number as in the previous year. Slight increases in revenues to 
$82,700,000 from $79,200,000 and in vehicle miles to 123,370,000 from 
120,700,000 were reported. 

Revenues of intercity motor carriers of freight and household goods increased 
by an average of 8 per cent from 1968 to 1969. However, increased operating costs 
coupled with the economic slowdown of 1969-70 had a marked effect on the 
industry, which became especially pronounced during the first three quarters of 
1970. 
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Railways 


Once again the pioneer role that the railways played in the early development 
of Canada is repeated today in the Canadian North. The Canadian National line to 
Hay River and the Pine Point lead-zinc mines gave the Northwest Territories its 
first railway service in 1964. Canadian National also operates into remote parts of 
northern British Columbia and northern Quebec and provides the Prairies with a 
rail link to Hudson Bay at Churchill, Man. The new Alberta Resources Railway, in 
the foothills of the Rockies north of Jasper is operated by Canadian National for the 
government of that province. 

The provincially owned Pacific Great Eastern Railway serves the interior of Brit- 
ish Columbia from Vancouver north to Fort St. John and beyond. An extension is 
scheduled to reach Fort Nelson, not far from the border with the Northwest Terri- 
tories, by September of 1971. The Northern Alberta Railways which is jointly 
owned by Canadian National and Canadian Pacific serves the area north of 
Edmonton with a 900-mile system. 


The completion of a transcontinental railway in the 19th century was a necessary condition 
for British Columbia’s joining Canada. The two major railways pass through spectacular 
mountain scenery. 
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Train yards such as this 
in Montreal are increas- 
ingly computerized. 


Ships pass to and fro in 
the harbour of St. John’s, 
Nfld. 
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Northern Ontario is served by the provincially owned Ontario Northland 
Railway with a 600-mile system stretching from North Bay to Moosonee and by 
the privately owned Algoma Central Railway which operates over 300 miles of 
line between Sault Ste Marie and Hearst. The Quebec North Shore and Labrador is 
another example of a railway that is helping to open up the Canadian North. Its 
construction in the mid-1950’s made feasible the development of huge iron ore 
deposits in northern Quebec and Labrador. 

Finally, one railway has furnished a vital link for the Canadian North since the 
turn of the century. It is the White Pass and Yukon which provides the Yukon with 
an outlet to the Pacific at Skagway, Alaska. At the present time the railway 
industry in Canada is dominated by two of the largest railways in the world, 
namely the government owned Canadian National and the privately owned Cana- 
dian Pacific. These two companies are also prominent in other transportation 
fields including the operation of airlines, trucking firms, and ocean and coastal 
steamships as well as hotels, communications, and other enterprises. 

Of the $1,584 million total railway revenue reported by the 34 common carrier 
railways operating in Canada in 1969, Canadian National accounted for 52.2 per 
cent, Canadian Pacific 36.7 per cent, Quebec North Shore and Labrador 2.4 per 
cent, Pacific Great Eastern 1.8 per cent, Ontario Northland 1.1 per cent, and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio 1.0 per cent. The remaining 4.8 per cent is split between 
some 28 railways, several of them branches of American railways which only 
operate a few miles of line into Canada. 

During 1969, railways in Canada loaded 183 million tons of revenue freight and 
received another 24 million tons from American connections. Total tonnage 
carried was 207 million tons, down 4.1 per cent from 1968. Each ton was carried 
an average distance of 465 miles while the revenue received for hauling a ton of 
freight a distance of one mile averaged 1.46 cents. Mining strikes in 1969 were a 
major factor in the decline of tonnage. 

Passenger traffic continued to decline with the number of passengers carried 
showing a decrease of 5.5 per cent to 18.9 million in 1969. The average distance 
each passenger travelled in 1969 was 123.8 miles; in 1968 it was 128.0 miles, 
while the average revenue per passenger mile rose to 2.69 cents from 2.51 cents 
the year before. 


Traffic 


Less cargo was handled at Canadian ports in 1969 than in 1968. Total foreign 
tonnage handled declined by 4 per cent to 135 million tons from 141 million tons, 
while domestic unloadings at Canadian ports rose 2 per cent to 57.2 million tons 
from 56.1 million tons. Canadian ports handled approximately 115,304 arriving 
vessels in the year. 

In 1969, Canadian exports declined to 77.6 million tons from 86.7 million in 
1968. Of this total, iron ore decreased considerably to 30.4 million from 37.5 
million tons. Wheat shipments (including re-exports) declined to 8.3 million from 
11.2 million tons while corn shipments rose to 1.3 million from 0.6 million; 
soyabeans, to 1.0 million from 0.5 million; and gypsum, to 4.8 from 4.4 million. 
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Marked declines in such commodities as pulpwood, lumber and timber, and pot- 
ash contributed to the over-all decrease in exports. 

Of the 57.2 million tons of cargo imported in 1969, bituminous coal once 
again accounted for over 16 million tons. Soyabeans at 1.5 million (0.8 million in 
1968), alumina and bauxite at 3.6 million (3.3), and crude petroleum at 7.5 million 
(6.5) contributed to increased imports. 

Canals provide Canada with one of its most essential forms of transportation. 
During 1969 some 63.2 million unduplicated tons of freight passed through 
Canadian canals. Of this tonnage 61.9 million was handled in the St. Lawrence— 
Great Lakes system. 


Shipping, Harbours and Canals 


Facilities. Coastlines on three oceans; the St. Lawrence and Mackenzie Rivers; 
Lake Winnipeg; and Hudson Bay—these are some of the basic geographical fea- 
tures of Canada which have led to the pattern of water transportation in Canada 
today. 

Canadian waterways — canals, lakes and rivers —are open on equal terms to the 
shipping of all countries of the world, except for the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence sys- 


The St. Lawrence Seaway at Montreal, Que. 
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tem from Havre Saint Pierre. In 1966, the exclusive right to carry goods and pas- 
sengers between Canadian ports in this system was reserved for vessels of Cana- 
dian registry. 

There were 10 ports in Canada that handled 5 million tons of cargo or more in 
1969. Of these, Sept-iles (19.1 million tons) and Port Cartier (12.3) were largely 
engaged in the export of Labrador and Quebec iron ore, and Thunder Bay (13.9 
million tons) was engaged primarily in the grain trade. Vancouver and Montreal, 
with some 23.9 and 17.7 million tons respectively, were the largest general cargo 
ports. Hamilton and Toronto, together accounting for some 17.5 million tons, were 
largely engaged in the import of raw materials and foodstuffs for the busy and pop- 
ulous Ontario peninsula. 

The major canal systems of Canada are the St. Lawrence Seaway, providing nav- 
igation from Montreal to Lake Ontario; the Welland Ship Canal which bypasses 
the Niagara River between Lakes Ontario and Erie; and the Sault Ste Marie Canal 
between Lakes Huron and Superior. The 16 locks in these 3 major canal systems 
overcome a drop of 580 feet from Thunder Bay to Montreal. The Seaway accom- 
modates allbut the largest ocean-going vessels, and has opened the Great Lakes 
to an estimated 80 per cent of the world’s salt-water fleet. Subsidiary canals 
used to regulate water-levels include the connection between the Bras d’Or Lakes 
in Nova Scotia and the Atlantic; the canals on the Richelieu and Ottawa Rivers; 
the Rideau Canal between Ottawa and Kingston; and the canals connecting Lake 
Ontario and Georgian Bay. 


Civil Aviation 


Canadian airlines of all classes conveyed a total of 12,030,479 passengers on all 
of its services in 1970, both in Canada and abroad. Of this total, 9,068,364 passen- 
gers travelled on domestic flights and 2,962,115 on international flights. 
Scheduled services accounted for a total of 10,167,807 passengers which repre- 
sents 84.5 per cent of all passengers transported during 1970 by all Canadian 
Carriers. 

These services are provided by Air Canada and CP Air, which are designated as 
transcontinental carriers, and Eastern Provincial Airways, Quebecair, Transair 
Ltd., Nordair, and Pacific Western Airlines as regional carriers. 2,718,714 passen- 
gers were carried by Canada’s two international flag carriers, Air Canada and CP 
Air. Countries served by these airlines on scheduled services are: the United 
States, Britain, Eire, Denmark, the Netherlands, France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, Russia, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, Israel, Japan, Hawaii, 
Australia, Hong Kong, Mexico, Peru, Chile, Argentina, and the Commonwealth 
Caribbean. Aside from scheduled services, Canadian air companies also carried 
458,587 passengers on charter flights to all parts of the world during 1970. 

A total of 480 air carriers provides services throughout Canada and other coun- 
tries. They perform a wide range of operations from aerial construction, crop dust- 
ing, hospital services, carriage of passengers and cargo, to recreational flying and 
flying training. These air carriers operate year-round in Canada’s most northerly 
parts as well as its more developed areas. 
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Statement of Operations of Canadian Carriers, 1969 and 1970 
NE ————————————————————————_—_——_ TEE 


Scheduled Non-scheduled 


; . Total 
carriers carriers 

1970 1969 1970 1969 1970 1969 

Operating revenues ($ millions) ...........---. 714.2 599.4 107.5 103.3 821.7 702.7 

Passengers (unit toll) ...............eeeeeeeeeeee eee 554.2 470.9 8.3 9.8 562.5 480.7 

Goods (umittOll) PAs. cc orcs cesenenas swe seoewenarees 101.6 83.7 3.6 5.6 105.2 89.3 

Ghantenanadconthacteerenreets dase sere tees 49.7 33.3 75.2 70.8 124.9 104.1 

Specialty and non-flying .............s.sseseeees 8.8 TIS 20.4 i741 29.2 28.6 

Net income after taxes ($ millions) ............ 121 3.3 2.4 4.2 1.3 Zoo 
Revenue traffic carried: 

Passengers (No. millions) .................+++ 10.6 9.1 1.4 sky? 12.0 10.3 

Goods: (Ib.amillions):..... 05 0:5.0..0.05 0000-2008 465.9 396.8 168.6 154.0 634.5 550.8 


Aircraft and Personnel Licences 


The number of civil aircraft of all kinds registered in Canada rose from 6,270 at 
the end of 1963 to 11,315 at the end of 1970. This 1970 figure also represents an 
increase of 1,253 over the 10,062 recorded in 1969. On December 31, 1970, the 
total personnel licences in force numbered 39,587, up 2,254 from the 37,333 of the 
previous year. 


Aircraft Movements 


During 1970, 47 airports with DOT air-traffic control towers reported a total of 
4,375,369 aircraft landings and take-offs. This is an increase of 1.0 per cent over 
1969 when 46 DOT towers reported 4,325,568 movements. This represents an 
increase over the seven-year period since 1964 of 91.2 per cent. In 1964, the 33 
towers in operation reported 2,288,504 movements. 

An analysis of itinerant movements (take-offs and landings) by type of power 
shows that jet aircraft continued to capture an ever-increasing share of the total 
number of flights, up to 23.3 per cent of the 1970 total from 19.9 per cent in 1969. 
This is accompanied by a drop in turbo-prop activity from 15.8 per cent in 1969 to 
14.0 per cent in 1970. 


Distribution of Itinerant Movements! at DOT Tower-Controlled Airports 
by Type of Power Plant, 1970, 1969, 1968 


Se ee eee 
_——————————— 


1970 1969 1968 
Aircraft type 
Number Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 
SE ae rien iies Die ee hae ees ae ee 
PTSTO Meares core eece casessemse oa 1,119,486 59.2 aba lals ts 7/76 61.1 1,044,869 62.6 
SLUT DO-DEOW ec -anaescr eases: 264,913 14.0 286,702 15.8 325,958 19.6 
| GS Gaencccoonuncceneescoodsocssan 440,533 Zoe 362,977 19.9 248,256 14.9 
Helicopter AGREE N COU SRROCEO OE 63,618 3.4 57,125 Soll 47,474 2.8 
OGG ES oh Rade aunacacearconbndes 1,143 0.1 2,324 0.1 1,051 0.1 
_ ik PN Oe ie Pe eee OP ee ee ee ee 
Total ec sttsk erect 1,889,693 100.0 1,820,505 100.0 1,667,608 100.0 
Se Se al ec eerie a De pe pe eS SS a 


1A take-off or a landing of an aircraft that is departing for another airport, or arriving from one. 
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Canadair’s V/STOL(vertical/ 
short take-off and landing) 
aircraft combines the advan- 
tages of a helicopter with 
those of a fixed-wing air- 
craft: within 10 seconds of 
a vertical ascent the plane 
can make the transition from 
hovering to a speed of 100 
knots. 


Hovercraft are used to make 
hydrographic surveys along 
the Arctic coast in the vicin- 
ity of Franklin Point, N.W.T. 
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International Trade 


Canada’s trade balance increased from $801 million in 1969 to an extraordinary 
level of $2,946 million in 1970. This change of $2,145 million resulted from a rise 
of $1,955 million in the value of exports, and a fall of $190 million in the value of 
imports. 

The rate of increase in the value of exports was greater than in 1969, but less 
than in 1968. Most of the increase was in volume rather than in price. While the 
unit value index of domestic exports rose by 2.5 per cent in 1969 and 2.7 per cent 
in 1970, the index of physical volume rose by 6.6 per cent and 10.5 per cent. The 
downward movement in the value of imports also was in volume rather than 
price. While the unit value index of imports rose by 2.3 per cent in both 1969 
and 1970, the index of physical volume rose by 12.4 per cent in 1969, but dropped 
by 4 per cent in 1970. 


International Background 


Canada held the sixth position among the leading trading nations of the world 
in 1968 and 1969, behind the United States, the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
United Kingdom, France, and Japan. In terms of trade per capita, Canada moved 
from fifth position in 1968 to sixth, behind Denmark, in 1969. 


Foreign Trade of Canada, 1964-70 


ee ee 


Exports 

Faporte Total Balance 
wraae Domestic Reeeports Total Trade of Trade 

Exports Exports 

ae 

(Millions of dollars) 
ieee. ee ee ee 

1L9G4 ees 8,094 209 8,303 7,488 15,791 tr O15 
OG Om ess ee 8,525 242 8,767 8,633 17,400 ar dey! 
SG Gineetec tare 10,071 255 10,325 9,866 20,191 + 459 
OG Jeaenstse. 11121 299 11,420 11,075 22,495 + 345 
USGS tees 13,270 354 13,624 12,358 25,982 +1,266 
OG Ooi! Se. 14,504 428 14,931 14,130 29,062 + 801 


VAD. ‘eeeenesae 16,458 428 16,886 13,940 30,826 +2,946 
a rn ey ee eee 


Important changes in foreign exchange rates — the amount of Canadian currency 
exchanged per unit of foreign currency —have affected Canadian exporters and 
importers since 1966. Britain and France devalued and Germany revalued their 
currencies. Canada refloated the Canadian dollar at the end of May 1970. One year 
later, Belgium, Germany, and the Netherlands allowed the price of their currencies 
to float, like the Canadian, to higher levels, while Austria and Switzerland re- 
valued their currencies. With the announcement in 1971 by the President of the 
United States of his new economic policy, the conversion of the U.S. dollar into 
gold was suspended. In consequence, the American dollar and other major 
currencies, including the Japanese yen, have been floating, subject to some control 
by the national monetary authorities. 
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Bauxite from Guyana is 
unloaded at Port Alfred, 
Que., to be refined to alu- 
mina at Alcan’s Arvida 
plant. The alumina is then 
reduced to aluminum ina 
smelter. 


In June 1970 formal opening negotiations began for Britain, the Irish Republic, 
Denmark, and Norway, with the European Economic Community (EEC) for mem- 
bership in the latter customs union. Since September 1970, actual negotiations 
have been carried forward. British membership in the Community, if achieved, 
will have a major impact on Canadian access to the British market, and modify 
Canada’s competitive position in the EEC market, comprising, at present, Belgium, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and _ the 
Netherlands. 


Commodity Pattern 


Exports. Total exports rose by $1,955 million from 1969 to a level of $16,886 
million in 1970. By commodity sections, food, feed, beverages, and tobacco 
accounted for $401 million of the increase, crude materials for $600 million, 
fabricated materials for $705 million, and end products for $239 million. 

Of the major commodity groupings, motor vehicles and parts remained prac- 
tically unchanged from previous years, owing in part to the General Motors strike, 
to further adjustments in the North American auto market, and to the slowdown of 
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the American economy in 1970. Nevertheless, motor vehicles and parts remained 
Canada’s leading domestic export. 

Sales of wheat and barley, woodpulp, crude petroleum, iron ore, copper, nickel, 
fertilizers, metal fabricated basic products, and plate, sheet, and strip steel gained 
strongly. Substantial wheat sales, notably to the Soviet Union, to countries in the 
Mediterranean area (including Algeria, the United Arab Republic, and Syria) and 
to Latin American countries such as Brazil, Peru, and Cuba, eliminated the drop in 
this major commodity in 1969. 

The recovery in metals and metal products in 1970 followed production shut- 
downs and industrial disputes in the preceding year. Iron ores and concentrates 
increased by 43 per cent in 1970 after a drop of 25 per cent in 1969; copper and 
alloys advanced by 58 per cent after a decline of 20 per cent in the preceding year; 
and plate, sheet, and strip steel shipments climbed by 75 per cent after falling 42 
per cent in 1969. 


Principal Domestic Exports, 1966-70 


1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 


i . 
ou oCaCy Values in $’000 

REN en ge ee ee ee 
Motor vehicles and parts ......... es eae 993,596 1,739,160 2,690,832 3,561,539 3,570,093 

Passenger automobiles and chassis ......... 429,624 883,862 1,397,510 1,839,225 1,719,496 

Motor vehicle parts, exceptengines ...... 252,858 365,104 556,154 722,935 781,889 

Trucks, truck tractors and chassis ......... 145,190 280,147 401,880 562,041 553,954 

Motor vehicle engines and Darts cece 137,857 158,907 246,711 289,265 329,217 

Other motor vohicless,;ai ene oy eae 28,067 51,140 88,577 148,073 185,537 
Newsprint | Ske O12) Pb acesred saadaenaMorbeemmasaemanee se: 968,224 955,261 989,831 1,125,801 1,110,393 
Woodpulp (and similar Dulpyien.) aed 520,068 543,433 627,874 627,874 785,229 
UIE aoe Te ca de 1,060,670 741,878 684,469 472,703 687,431 
Srude petroledm ..... 2.062... eck 321,681 397,875 446,413 525,780 649,075 
PUMDOE SOfWOOd™ 000.420 sorceress 439,569 474,604 623,414 664,759 638,242 
Iron ores and concentrates........................ 369,009 383,063 443,202 333,131 475,743 
eopperand alloys!) 02.320. a 266,067 336,723 378,216 300,904 474,591 
Aluminum including aUOVer at sae 372,275 398,910 445,128 474,752 458,638 
Nickel and QUOQUS es Sate ee le 212,433 229,297 245,433 226,079 434,214 
Nickel in ores, concentrates and Scrap 2; 186,725 203,981 261,030 225,312 368,467 
Copper in ores, concentrates and scrap ...... 130,898 157,464 233,343 233,727 262,750 
Asbestos unmanufactured........................ 182,484 172,397 192,896 216,275 227,248 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials ........_. 139,560 154,623 168,882 171,918 221,207 
Natural COS Benen tovseac eases, tenes as cbetdctess ae 108,750 123,664 153,752 176,188 205,988 
Whisky sleleiveinloleisiels a sis olelelawjsisfecideincneecee tees sence ann 127,508 141,514 158,253 189,074 183,140 
Aircraft parts, exceptengines .................. 118,090 183,312 199,751 159,665 180,649 
Metal fabricated basic DEOGUC(GEn eet as 52,595 57,404 70,307 84,903 134,871 
aR GVE Tenia: oie Man mits Lora 44,957 72,609 40,043 30,426 133,478 
Plate, sheet and strip steel ..................... 76,956 88,795 109,136 75,185 131,509 
Zinc in ores, concentrates and SCTAW ieee 2 77,745 94,126 99,593 102,611 117,996 
Aircraft engines and parts ....................... 72,658 94,307 107,288 102,718 109,983 


Imports. From 1969 to 1970 imports fell by $190 million to a level of $13,940 
million. By commodity section, falling orders for end products accounted for $279 
million, special trade transactions for $31 million, and fabricated materials for $20 
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million of the drop — offsetting larger orders of $41 million for food, feed, bever- 
ages, and tobacco and $86 million for crude materials. The drop in imports is in 
line with the slower growth in Canada’s Gross National Product in 1970 and 
reflects in part the year-end General Motors strike. 

The year 1970 was the first to record a decline in trade of automotive products 
since the inception of the Canada— United States auto pact of 1965. Motor vehicles 
and parts imported were down by $307 million over the year before. 

Imports that increased despite the over-all fall included crude petroleum, coal, 
inorganic chemicals, metalworking machine tools, coffee, and sugar. 


Principal Imports 1966-70 


1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 


Commodity 
Values in $’000 
Motor.vehicles and parts .................c00000s 1,580,176 2,168,363 3,000,856 3,545,966 3,239,411 
Motor vehicle parts except engines ......... 844,995 998,257 1,342,300 1,764,793 1,653,049 
MQCANS TOW iia as oh ees eu ses) fos GE Coe trenenteee 348,632 669,706 940,986 908,483 781,531 
Motor vehicle CNGINES issn .s esse seers ace ae aac 111,749 144,509 244,462 313,491 270,006 
Trucks, truck tractors and chassis ......... 69,954 120,731 167,501 236,991 232,574 
Motor vehicle engines and parts ............ 91,344 91,344 109,849 127,078 104,252 
Other motor vehicles ................c..c0eee00s 51,006 54,218 72,465 83,485 101,683 
Other passenger automobiles and chassis 28,970 41,823 64,443 61,978 68,190 
Convertible automobiles, soft top, new ... 33,526 47,775 58,850 49,667 28,126 
rade PELOlGUI srerc acs vies ssc cede cvosnatpacsseies 299,001 355,416 372,586 393,453 415,161 
Aircraft complete with engines ............... 73,037 147,509 233,704 202,649 205,883 
AL TACLOTS a teae sone eee eee ee ane ml etersialarclottren teres 230,973 233,508 196,661 194,401 188,594 
Electronic COMPELS sic .c cess scenanessecoreene- 93,495 115,902 108,606 160,527 176,290 
COT 26g a tas Se eg AIR eo 141,038 145,544 160,390 114,603 150,832 
hiereanic chemicals eres ss.. setts ceceeert es 64,800 64,825 67,710 77,731 140,322 
Organic chiemitals' 2.4 j.)2ehes cosap ekes coeeeoes 106,571 116,003 129,036 138,030 133,543 
Plate, sheet and strip steel ..................00006 117,008 117,230 103,175 155,519 128,875 
Machine tools, metal working .................. 97,649 101,210 82,008 110,637 127,760 
BOOKS And pam piilets cakcs. codes cooececeoeee kee 77,905 96,232 105,392 122,344 126,078 
| SOUT Gc 1S at Ree Veh ak OPO ae aN Re 102,775 119,824 142,497 131,436 122,225 
Plastic materials, not shaped..................... 74,140 80,868 99,433 114,830 112,190 
Aircraft parts, except engines .................. 83,350 109,965 115,944 112,282 102,830 
Aluminum ores, concentrates and scrap ... 76,623 74,587 83,668 102,942 99,590 
POMOC sh ae ieee ae eer Oe ee 72,389 78,027 83,302 82,105 97,956 
Meat, fresh, chilled or frozen .................. 39,609 40,257 47,975 98,612 96,911 
Television and radio sets and phonographs 41,956 56,200 68,168 92,343 90,485 
Air conditioning and refrigeration equip. ... 59,904 73,542 87,534 81,124 87,386 
INA WISURAR™ piece tere: tans ore tate cy Caceacsincs eee ss 44,873 47,575 46,411 70,287 85,275 


Area Pattern 

During 1970 about two thirds of Canada’s trade was with the United States. 
Canada shipped to the United States 65 per cent of its exports and bought from that 
country about 71 per cent of supplies that were imported. The United Kingdom, 
the second largest customer and supplier, accounted for 9 per cent of exports and 
5 per cent of imports. The proportion of Canada’s trade with the United Kingdom 
has been decreasing. 
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This CN team of Canadian experts is running Zambia Railways while training Zambians in 
management techniques, according to an agreement between Canada and Zambia. 


Conversely, trade with Japan, which ranks third in terms of Canadian trade, has 
been increasing in both value and market share. Exports to Japan and imports from 
Japan rose 27 per cent and 17 per cent in 1970. 

Other major markets for Canadian exports were the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Australia, Belgium and Luxembourg, Italy, Norway, and 
France. Each absorbed over $150 million of Canadian exports. 

Sales to the Soviet Union rose sharply in 1970 after falling off in the preceding 
year, largely owing to fluctuations in the demand for Canadian wheat. 

Reduced supplies from the United States, the United Kingdom, Venezuela, 
Belgium and Luxembourg, and Mexico contributed to the over-all fall in Canadian 
imports. The leading suppliers continued to be the United States, the United King- 
dom, and Japan. Following these were the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Venezuela, France, Australia, Italy, and Sweden. Each supplied Canada with over 
$100 million worth of goods. 


A Foremost vehicle is tested before it is shipped to Russia. 
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Domestic Exports by Leading Countries, 1966-70 


1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
Country 
Values in $’000 
RUDITOC StAtOG al coco, voswec vere: 6,027,722 7,079,396 8,941,501 10,273,650 10,641,119 
United Kingdom” .....+....s6.00¢ 1,122,574 1,169,053 1,209,567 1,096,480 1,479,953 
JAPAN ree cea eeee nce eee cc aes 393,892 572,156 606,787 624,795 793,079 
Germany, Federal Republic 176,800 177,955 228,733 277,382 383,681 
INGINOLIANIGS oo 5 cence vocecassceis 143,113 176,431 178,850 184,966 277,189 
MISthallamertrtcre heeft 117,359 156,249 185,717 163,258 197,750 
Belgium and Luxembourg... 117,505 100,800 126,648 1163232 189,943 
PES Vaya eee ras Nes asi ca 114,787 141,439 iS }a AO) 133,671 183,961 
INOLWaVareanetacstosecnecccmness 107,014 87,423 116,559 103,645 176,235 
HAN COMMA ceetee eee koe ores 84,541 80,608 81,516 128,583 154,201 
People’s Rep. of China ...... 184,879 91,306 163,243 122,891 141,995 
PACER be RRE Se cnn: piace Aen ee 107,662 140,592 11255 95,552 129,842 
WENEZUCIO Mi tos fevete abeee nat 75,958 82,049 102,671 92,902 111,391 
SOUCHEA LGAs. ci secs uh sets ete 74,393 77,690 68,341 78,501 104,005 
WS SF aba ddacemons so cuaeeee aroaree 320,605 128,663 88,569 9,071 LOT oS 
IMIOXd COmmrra Geers ess nce cane ss 52,145 49,202 54,589 72,873 91,698 
|S VW A Vt rine ace pe AMR Rn ag 215157 27,540 48,200 50,246 87,387 
fy OFT 00 ac oar pA OAS ree SEmBEe 36,900 39,623 41,114 55,908 64,506 
ATS ENGIN AG snes onthe nee eascs 39,529 33,380 48,017 62,315 59,129 
CEU Da ete ec ana ie sokeoesaasseere.s 61,436 42,390 44,988 40,739 58,900 
Imports by Leading Countries, 1966-70 
1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
Country 
Values in $’000 
United: States ia:.05.e.ca.s seeks: 7,135,611 8,016,341 9,048,372 10,243,147 9,905,110 
United Kingdom ............... 644,741 673,050 696,085 790,973 738,261 
ADAM etree foe sececes Sse aeioste oe 253,051 304,768 360,180 495,704 581,715 
Germany, Federal Republic.. 235,207 256,879 298,869 354,715 370,934 
Wenezilelamensmerrts cc te 215,059 276,327 357,862 345,596 339,212 
TANCE MPeeny ec eee tore tos 106,651 130,080 121,647 151,841 158,358 
PAUIS ITAA tree eee nese ores os 99,573 64,471 75,990 96,285 146,148 
LE BG RD fo IR na nla eo 86,718 110,269 114,492 141,193 144,973 
SIWVOCLONE cerca saith exats none 72,941 76,242 78,091 84,505 105,888 
SWIUZOPIANIC 8 romacere sce ee. shee: 50,279 66,022 64,326 83,930 80,831 
Netherlandssaen.-s0se eae 60,489 64,783 69,052 78,678 78,923 
Jalojayed s)y4. . ossnocnddacdosanuen: 38,911 51,040 58,354 72,942 78,486 
Netherlands Antilles ......... 38,511 60,293 49,658 50,395 54,178 
al Waller tenernsedenec cach nese 13,089 23,569 34,379 42,456 51,936 
Belgium and Luxembourg ... 61,555 64,620 57,520 60,936 51,504 
BEaZie, Pee  ene aen bee 353777 31,436 38,725 38,725 49,311 
INO Wave ners osece een onsece cee 33,774 33,761 39,204 44,895 49,132 
IMOXTCOn Mensano roseteee emesis 33,539 29,535 52,167 64,085 47,344 
OMUCN ATTICA ate acseacteon se race 27,641 37,060 39,315 45,944 45,702 


PAISUT1E 5 aac ssacvssactvan deena se 15,192 19,715 28,563 38,878 45,614 


Balance of International Payments 


The growth of the Canadian economy has been fundamentally linked to the 
nation’s ability to develop its resources and to become a partner in the world 
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market as a trading nation. This development has been assisted, in part, by the 
availability of foreign capital, and the willingness of foreign investors to commit 
considerable sums of money in Canada as both equity capital and long-term debt. 

This increasing investment in Canada has had an effect on imports and exports, 
on the supply of services by non-residents to industry, and has ultimately led to an 
increasing flow of interest and dividends to non-residents. Statistics related to 
these transactions are included in Statistics Canada’s publication Canadian Bal- 
ance of International Payments. Many other transactions are also identified in this 
report, including Canadian investment in other countries of the world. In brief the 
balance of international payments of a country has been defined in the Conference 
Board’s publication Understanding the Balance of Payments, as “a systematic 
record of the economic transactions during a given period between the residents of 
the country and residents of the rest of the world.” 

In Canada these economic transactions are summarized within the current and 
the capital accounts sectors of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 
Transactions included in these accounts are brought into balance by reflecting 
changes in Canada’s official monetary movements during the interval covered. 
The current account outlines exchanges of goods and services coupled with uni- 
lateral receipts and payments of transfer transactions. The capital account iden- 
tifies transactions associated with changes in Canada’s assets and liabilities as 


A young hockey player tries on 
Canadian pants and knee pads in 
Berne, Switzerland. 
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determined by Canadian investment outside Canada and non-residents’ invest- 
ment in Canada. 

Within the current account in recent years, merchandise imports made up 70 
per cent of total current payments, on the average, while merchandise exports 
approximated 78 per cent of current receipts. Moreover, there has been a continual 
favourable trade balance between Canada and other countries since 1961. 

During 1970, Canada’s merchandise exports continued to expand, partly in re- 
sponse to buoyant conditions in some western European countries and Japan. 
Merchandise imports became sluggish during 1970 reflecting a relatively subdued 
pace of economic activity in Canada and the United States. This merchandise 
trade produced a record trade surplus of $3,002 million in 1970. 

Sales of wheat, forest products, copper, and nickel contributed to a one-third 
increase in the value of exports to overseas countries while exports of iron ore, 
copper, nickel, crude petroleum, and natural gas continued to gain in trade with 
the United States. However, during the fourth quarter, a continent-wide strike 
against General Motors acted as a moderating influence in automobile sales on the 
open market. Preliminary statistics on the number of automobiles and commercial 
vehicles produced in Canada reflected a decrease of approximately 161,000 cars 
from 1969 to 1970. Imports of automobiles also declined by 10 per cent. Wheat 
sales by Canada, on the other hand, influenced by a decline in world prices as well 


Cartons of apples from British 
Columbia are unloaded in the 
warehouse district of Hong Kong. 
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as by drought in such normal wheat-exporting countries as Argentina, France, and 
Australia, made significant gains during 1970. Large volumes of wheat were deliv- 
ered to state-trading countries, in particular the Soviet Union. The decline in 
wheat prices was brought about by the termination of the International Grains 
Arrangement in 1969. During the 1968-69 crop year, Number One Northern wheat 
yielded an average of $1.95 a bushel at the Lakehead. In July 1970 this price had 
declined to $1.73 a bushel. 

Although trade is an important segment of the current account, receipts and 
payments in service transactions normally determine if there is to be a surplus or a 
deficit in this sector. Every year since 1949 Canada has had a deficit on service 
transactions with other countries. With non-resident investment in Canada grow- 
ing much faster than Canada’s investment abroad, interest and dividend payments 
have consistently exceeded receipts. In 1970 payments exceeded $1,500 million, 
culminating in a deficit of over $1,000 million in this account, the largest ever. 

Although dividend and interest payments constitute a substantial outflow of 
funds, which in part reflects the substantial non-resident investment in Canada, it 
is important to stress that in general for each dollar net profit earned by wholly 
non-resident-owned industry in Canada, fifty-nine cents is normally retained in 
Canada as tax revenue. Also substantial non-resident investment flows during the 
1965-69 period in the automotive industry were probably a factor in providing 
increased employment in this business. The number of employees ‘engaged in 
motor vehicle assembly and manufacturing establishments (according to Statistics 
Canada’s classification) increased from 69,264 in January 1964 to 83,987 in 
January 1970. 

With Canada’s increasing trade, new facilities were brought into use in order to 
cope with the increased shipments to overseas countries, and larger tankers were 
used in the transport of oil. Roberts Bank, a new port developed in British Colum- 
bia primarily to handle coal shipments to Japan, opened for business in April 
1970, when the first shipment of coal left by transport. At Canport, N.B., new 
docking facilities, providing accommodation for tankers of up to 250,000 tons, 
were opened. 

Earnings from foreign importers of Canadian products received by these ports 
are included in the freight and shipping account. Other transportation facilities 
earning foreign revenue are Canadian ships either owned or chartered, railways, 

trucks, pipelines, and aircraft. Similarly it is necessary to pay transportation 
expenses for Canadian imports using foreign transportation facilities including 
the leasing costs of foreign-owned ships. 

Other service accounts consist of business service receipts and payments, travel, 
government transactions, and various forms of miscellaneous income and 
expenses. In recent years, there has been an increasing trend for Canadians to take 
advantage of economical charter flights to Europe and the Caribbean, causing a 
demand for foreign currency which has not been offset by the expenditure of 
foreign citizens visiting Canada. With the exception of 1967, a year in which 
Canada’s centennial celebrations including Expo attracted an unusually high 
number of tourists, the travel account has added to the deficit on current account. 
In contrast to many other countries of the world, Canada has no restrictions on the 

amount of Canadian currency that may be taken out of the country, and this would 
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contribute to the deficit on travel account with Europe and Asia in particular. 

Transfer payments and receipts consist of transactions which by their nature 
never give rise to offsetting monetary receipts or payments. An immigrant enters 
Canada with funds in hand, a donation of wheat is made to an underdeveloped 
country, a church in Canada remits funds to overseas missionaries: all are items 
representative of transfer transactions. In this instance the donation of wheat 
would be included in Canada’s exports. The value of the wheat would be included 
in official contributions, if the donor was a government agency. 

Canadian assistance to the underdeveloped regions of the world, as reflected in 
the official contributions account, increased by $57 million from 1969 to 1970. 
Although much of this assistance consisted of aid disbursed under the interna- 
tional food aid program, extensive technical assistance has also been provided to 
developing countries by way of grants to international organizations concerned 
with multilateral assistance programs. 


Capital Account 
Although the capital account has not been included in the accompanying Table, 
capital transactions are as important and relevant to the Canadian balance of inter- 


Balance of International Payments between Canada 
and all Countries, 1965-70 


Item 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 
Current Receipts (Millions of dollars) 
Merchandise exports (adjusted) .................. 8,745 10,326 ©11;338"* 13,5372 14;8745 216;641 
Services: 
Gold production available for export ......... 138 127 ta2 120 108 95 
PPAVEL-OXDECNOIUTOS. ics. o24.0 oo csaciah cnet ener 747 840 1,318 978 1,074 1,219 
Interestand dividends <%.:..cisntese-4 eee eae 322 318 295 353 414 513 
Rrelgaband-shipping- +o c.accue me eeeceeiee ee 668 758 830 891 936 1,048 
OTR Er SERVICE TOCRIDIS..sac.008 es wasn on ciesentcoee soe 562 676 770 840 1235 ahs, 
Transfer receipts 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds ......... 216 268 329 370 363 388 
Personal and institutional remittances ...... 83 83 93 95 91 99 
Total Current Receipts ........................ 11,481 13,396 15,085 17,184 19,095 21,580 
Current Payments 
MGC anise IDOLS. ear ises2c5 no sacsedenseaccdekuee 8,627. 1105102) 105772 2162514014 3,839 
Services 
A TAVEl OX DENG CULES! (7h asses. scstesnas sees tosees 796 900 895 1,008 1,292 1,454 
Interest and dividends 3 2:.5...0.4..04s+ eoeecctees 1,086 1,140 1214 1,259 1,345 1,524 
PreighCand shiPViNGvcekescdec atte snccee sec eener’ 761 823 861 931 991 1,012 
CHS service transactiOns,...c0-.0.0.es.005.ct oor 904 1,090 W274 1,441 1,694 1,858 
Transfer payments 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds ............ pai la 19854 3213 209 194 241 
Personal and institutional remittances ...... 133 139 173 148 172 184 
OPMIClal COnIDULIONS fre. s.ccroce oe -tiesc oan serene: 93 166 182 133 144 201 
Total Current Payments........................ 12,611 14,558 15,584 17,291 19,846 20,283 


CGirrenteAccountBalancem stein tee eee eee —1,130 —1,162 —499 —107 Aah — riley 


ger > or . on 
New Cars await shipment at Toronto harbour. 


national payments as those of the current account. The measured flows of direct 
investment in Canada are limited to those areas of the economy in which non- 
residents effectively control, through the ownership of shares, the net assets of 
Canadian operating subsidiaries or branches. Inflows to these Canadian industries 
consist of the value of goods and services as well as funds provided by either the 
non-resident parent company or the principal owner. These constitute an invest- 
ment in the recipient organization. In 1970, $760 million entered Canada as direct 
investment, up from $655 million in the preceding year. 

Sales and purchases of securities — both new issues and outstanding stocks and 
bonds —are also identified in the capital sector. During 1970 sales of new issues 
were materially affected by a series of events which precipitated among other 
things the decline of $798 million from 1969 to 1970 in capital inflows from. the 
sale of new Canadian issues. A gradual easing of monetary conditions in Canada, 
and an official request to provincial finance ministers to limit their issues abroad, 
prompted Canadian borrowers to obtain a greater proportion of their funded: debt 
requirements on the domestic market. Other factors that may have affected the sit- 
uation include the most protracted slide in stock prices in recent years on North 
American exchanges causing investors to re-evaluate their holdings. 

Although Canada assists many underdeveloped nations through grants and 
technical assistance, considerable help is also provided in the form of long-term 
loans at relatively low interest rates. These loans are included in the capital 
account. In 1970, $142 million was included as an outflow in this account; in the 
preceding year it was $89 million. A typical example of such a loan is the credit 
arrangement extended through the Canadian International Development Agency 
to assist the Government of Botswana in the purchase of electrical equipment 
required for a base metal development in that country. 

The balancing entry in the Canadian balance of international payments is 
reflected in the Official International Monetary Assets and Liabilities. On 
December 31, 1970, Canada’s net official monetary assets totalled U.S. $4,679 
million, an increase of U.S. $1,574 million over the year. As a result of this build- 
up in reserves which by May 31, 1970, already reflected an increase of U.S. $978 
million, the Minister of Finance stated that the Canadian authorities would no 
longer peg the Canadian dollar to within 1 per cent of its par value of 92 '/2 cents. 
By December 31, 1970, the spot value of the U.S. dollar on the Canadian exchange 
market was 101.13 Canadian cents. 
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International Travel 


Travellers to Canada and Canadians travelling abroad spent $2,673 million in 
1970. Canadians spent $1,454 million abroad and on non-Canadian transpor- 
tation, while visitors spent an estimated $1,219 million in Canada and on Cana- 
dian transportation. The importance of international visitors to the Canadian 
economy is illustrated by the fact that in 1970, receipts from international travel 
made it the second largest earner of export dollars, exceeded only by the sale of 
motor vehicles and parts. 

Statistics on international travel in Canada are developed from two main 
sources: the number of travellers coming into Canada reported at the time of their 
entry by customs or immigration officials, and the information supplied on ques- 
tionnaires which some travellers are asked to fill out and return to Statistics 
Canada. Statistics are exchanged with the United States Department of Commerce 
under a co-operative arrangement. 

Since travellers who stay overnight are of greater importance to the tourist 
industry of a country than those who spend only a day, an effort is made to distin- 
guish between the two categories. Canada-United States travel statistics are given 
separate treatment because of the proximity of the two countries and the great 
amount of travel across their common border. 


Toronto International Airport, Malton, Ont. 
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Visitors to Canada 


The vast majority of visitors to Canada every year are American residents. In 
1970, 37.2 million visits were made to Canada by American residents, 3.9 per cent 
more than in 1969. Persons arriving and leaving the same day accounted for two 
thirds of all visits by residents of the United States. Of the total number of visits in 
1970, 87 per cent or 32 million were made by automobile. Some other modes of 
transportation used by American visitors included airplanes, by 1.3 million people; 
buses, by 1.1 million; boats, by 0.6 million; and railways by 0.1 million. Arrivals 
of Americans by automobile, plane, bus, and boat all increased in 1970, but arrivals 
by rail decreased by approximately 30 per cent from 1969. 

Questionnaire data for 1969 indicate that the average length of stay of all visitors 
from the United States to Canada (including those coming and returning in one 
day) was 2.7 days and the average expenditure per person per day was $10.00. 
Travellers arriving by plane, bus, or rail generally stayed longer and spent more 
per day. Those who travelled by automobile and stayed overnight in Canada 
remained 5.6 days, on the average. 

Only about 1.5 per cent of the total visitors from abroad were from overseas but 
they spent 10 per cent of visitors’ expenditures. In 1970, overseas visitors num- 
bered 535,000, an increase of 15.6 per cent over 1969. The ten leading countries 
from which overseas visitors came to Canada in 1970, were the United Kingdom 
(157,000), the Federal Republic of Germany (41,300), France (36,900), the 
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Netherlands (28,000), Japan (22,000), Italy (18,600), Australia (17,000), Jamaica 
(11,400), Mexico (10,700), and India (9,400). 


Canadian Travel Abroad 


The vast majority of Canadians who travel abroad continue to go to the United 
States. But, whereas in 1970 the number going to the United States increased only 
fractionally to 35.7 million, the number going overseas increased to over one 
million or by about 70 per cent from only two years earlier. 

The number of automobile travellers— who accounted for 86.1 per cent of all 
trips to the United States — increased slightly. Of these, 7.8 million stayed one or 
more nights, while 22.9 million left and returned to Canada on the same day. 
Travel to the United States by all other modes of transportation declined. Canadians 
returning by airplane numbered 1.2 million; by bus, 700,000; and by rail and boat, 
100,000. 

Questionnaire data for 1969 show that Canadians who remained one or more 
nights in the United States stayed six days. The regions of Canada in which these 
long-term travellers resided were: the Atlantic Provinces 0.5 million, Quebec 3.3 
million, Ontario 3.5 million, the Prairie Provinces 1.1 million, and British Colum- 
bia and Yukon Territory 1.0 million. Their destinations were in the following 
regions: New England (30 per cent), Middle Atlantic (21 per cent), Pacific (13 per 
cent), South Atlantic (12 per cent), and East North Central (10 per cent), West 
North Central (7 per cent), Mountain (5 per cent), other regions (2 per cent). Most 
Canadian residents returning from the United States in 1969 gave the main pur- 
pose of their trip as holidays (59 per cent), followed by visiting friends or relatives 


The Empress of Canada passes under the Jacques Cartier bridge in Montreal, Que., on its 
way to Britain. 
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(25 per cent), business (9 per cent), shopping (4 per cent), and other purposes (3 
per cent). 

Canadian residents returning from overseas countries in 1970 totalled 
1,099,400, an increase over 1969 of 247,000 individuals. Again in 1970, most 
returned through Toronto or Montreal International Airports. Canadians travel 
overseas mainly for recreation and holiday and the United Kingdom is most often 
their destination. In 1969, the average duration of overseas trips was 26 nights and 
the average per capita expenditure was $468, excluding fares on Canadian carri- 
ers. 


Travel Between Canada and Other Countries, 1967-69 


Visitors to Canada Numbers Expenditures 
1967 1968 1969 1967 1968 1969 
(Thousands of visits) (Millions of dollars) 

From the United States 
Entering and leaving the same day .......... 24,511 23,068 23,454 124 120 12 
Staying more than one day _................... 15,465 11,708 12,312 1,040 eel 840 
BO al SMe ere er stse sce telcssinee aawane onsteonaest 39,976 34,776 35,766 1,164 891 961 
From countries other than the U.S. ............ 590 362 463 154 87 113 
TAAL Cat seta Sal oles ea te ee oe eee at ae 40,566 35,138 36,229 1,318 978 1,074 


Canadian Travel Abroad 


To the United States 
Entering and leaving the same day ......... 24,709 25,468 26,116 57 66 57 
Staying more than one day _.................45 7,791 8,480 9,326 570 644 836 
PROLALS Parc ee etter ee oe eee aaneee rane: 32,500 33,948 35,442 627 710 893 
To countries other than the U.S. ............... 522 638 852 268 298 399 
PROM ree sce oe tes see oA eas an 33,022 34,586 36,294 895 1,008 1,292 


Swimmers going for a 
dip in New Brunswick. 


Canadian brands on display at the International Food Salon in Paris. 


Industry, Trade and Commerce 


The Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce seeks to promote the growth of 


the Canadian economy through the development of the manufacturing and 
processing industries and the expansion of trade and tourism. It comprises five 
major groups: Trade and Industrial Policy, Industry and Trade Development, 
Office of Economics, Office of Tourism, and Administration. 

The Trade and Industrial Policy group recommends policies and programs to 
improve the growth and efficiency of Canadian industry, gain access to foreign 
markets for Canada’s goods, and safeguard its trade relations with other countries. 

The Industry and Trade Development group co-ordinates departmental opera- 
tions at home and abroad involving industrial and trade development. It sets up 
and administers incentive programs and works closely with other federal agencies 
and provincial trade departments, as well as with the business and trade commu- 
nities. Components of the group are: Operations, External Services (including the 
Trade Commissioner Service), a Grains Program Office and the Offices of Science 
and Technology, Design, and Promotional Services. The Operations unit includes 
nine industry sector branches: Aerospace, Marine and Rail; Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food Products; Apparel and Textiles; Chemicals; Electrical and Electronics; 
Machinery; Materials; Mechanical Transport; and Wood Products. 

The Office of Economics continually assesses current and prospective economic 
changes abroad affecting Canadian trade. It forecasts changes in the structure of 
industries and markets, analyzes capital investment in Canada and abroad, and 
does research into industrial productivity. 

The Office of Tourism, comprising the Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
and the Travel Industry Branch, promotes travel by foreigners to Canada and 
within it as well as travel within the country by Canadians. 


Mass Media and Communications 


Telephones and Telecommunications 


The geography of Canada, stretching from coast to coast and from the United 
States towards the North Pole, of itself gives a unique importance to the need for 
efficient telecommunications. The metropolitan centres of an increasingly 
urbanized population are separated by great distances, while vast areas of the 
country remain undeveloped. New forms of telecommunications are having a 
diminishing effect on space and time, and counteract these geographical disadvan- 
tages. The impending possibility of virtually instantaneous transfer of information 
in any form between all parts of the country not only helps to dispose of absolute 
distance as an obstacle to national trade and commerce but provides new pros- 
pects for reducing regional disparities and developing the Canadian North. 

In most countries outside North America, telecommunications services are 
provided by the state. In Canada, the corporate structure, ownership, and control 
of telecommunications systems is very mixed: it is necessary to take into account 
not only the telephone and telegraph companies, the broadcasters and the cable- 
operators, but also the manufacturers of telecommunications equipment. 

As a matter of general convenience, the history of telecommunications in 
Canada has been dealt with under such broad classifications as telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radiocommunication. But these are rather artificial distinctions and 
always have been. The word “telegraph” originally meant a device for transmit- 
ting messages of any kind over a distance by any means, whereas the word “‘tele- 
phone” has always been understood as an electronic device for transmitting voice- 
messages. Thus, the telephone is, in reality, only one specialized form of tele- 
graph, and indeed the original telephone call made by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1876 was carried on wires lent by the Dominion Telegraph Company. When a tele- 
phone company offers to transmit any kind of message by other than voice com- 
munication, it becomes also a telegraph company; equally, some Canadian tele- 
graph companies provide telephone service in particular areas. 

In 1968, 8,818,000 telephones in Canada were served by 2,067 companies offer- 
ing public telephone service. In 1969, the number of telephones had increased to 
9,296,000, but the number of telephone undertakings had declined to 1,888. 
Among the smaller incorporated companies, La compagnie de téléphone des 
rangs 2 et 3 St. Victor du nord, for instance, had only 15 telephones; Bell Canada 
alone (without its subsidiary companies), had 5,752,820 or 61.9 per cent of all the 
telephones in Canada. 

Among Canadian industrial corporations, Bell Canada is the second largest in 
terms of total assets. The corporation holds, directly or indirectly, a majority inter- 
est in the four telephone companies principally serving the Maritime Provinces, 
and in a number of smaller companies operating in Quebec and Ontario. The Bell 
group of telephone companies, taken as a whole, owns nearly 70 per cent of the 
telephones in Canada and more than 94 per cent of the telephones east of Mani- 
toba. In the manufacturing sector, Northern Electric Company Limited is a wholly- 
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The newest kind of telephone, the Contempra, is shown with its designers. 


owned subsidiary of Bell Canada. The Bell group of companies, taken together, 
has total assets valued at more than $3,500 million, gross revenues exceeding 
$1,250 million, and some 45,000 employees. Bell Canada has more than 251,000 
shareholders; of these, some 97.7 per cent, owning 95.4 per cent of all outstanding 
shares, live in Canada. The largest foreign stockholder is American Telephone and 
Telegraph (AT&T), with approximately 2.1 per cent of the outstanding shares; a 
service agreement between the two companies provides Bell Canada with advice 
and assistance on technical and operating matters for an annual fee. 

A second important grouping is that under the direct or indirect control of Gen- 
eral Telephone & Electronics Corporation (GT&E), which is incorporated and 
domiciled in New York. This group owns 11.7 per cent of the telephones in 
Canada through the British Columbia Telephone Company, Québec-Téléphone, 
and their subsidiary companies. In the manufacturing sector, a subsidiary of GT&E 
is the sole owner of Automatic Electric (Canada) Limited, together with its sub- 
sidiary companies. 

In the three Prairie Provinces, telephone service is provided by provincial 
Crown Corporations— Alberta Government Telephones, the Manitoba Telephone 
System, and Saskatchewan Telecommunications. Together, they own some 12.8 
per cent of the telephones in Canada. The two largest municipal systems are those 
in the cities of Edmonton and Thunder Bay; other municipal systems are relatively 
small. 

Before the formation of the Trans-Canada Telephone System (TCTS) in 1931, 
Canada had to rely on transmission through the United States for most of its trans- 
Canada telephone routings. TCTS is a voluntary association of eight large tele- 
phone undertakings (which, with their subsidiaries, own 96 per cent of the tele- 
phones in Canada) working together to provide a complete communications 
network from coast to coast. 
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CN-CP telecommunications reach Inuvik, N.W.T. across the snowy plains. 


The TCTS, although it is not incorporated, has a Board of Management— made 
up of directors representing all member companies— which meets frequently; all 
decisions are based on unanimous agreement. The Board is supported by opera- 
tional and administrative committees which plan and co-ordinate nation-wide ser- 
vices and facilities, including the establishment of design standards and common 
operating procedures. TCTS arranges for the division of system revenues among 
its members, and they in turn arrange settlements with most of the independent 
companies. The purpose is to ensure that settlements, which are arrived at 
through a bargaining process, result in a fair distribution of revenues derived from 
the provision of a national service. 

The Telephone Association of Canada (TAC) was formed in 1921 to promote the 
exchange of technical and operating information. Its membership includes 13 par- 
ticipants. 

The telegraph sector of the industry is dominated by CN-CP Telecommunica- 
tions, a consortium of the telecommunications departments of Canadian National 
Railways and Canadian Pacific. 
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Sending messages by telegraphy is the oldest public telecommunication service 
in Canada. Traditionally developed in connection with railway operations, it was 
also offered as a service to the public and various small companies developed for 
that specific purpose. 

By the 1930’s the CN and CP railway companies had become the principal pro- 
viders of the public telegraph service. They also provided the majority of Canada’s 
early transcontinental private wire services. ‘“‘Private wire’? denotes a class of 
telecommunication in which facilities are placed at the disposal of the lessee for 
long periods of time to meet his special needs. These services were used first by 
the CBC and later for weather, air traffic control, and many other business and gov- 
ernmental purposes; in many cases during the 1930’s the companies began provid- 
ing them jointly. However they continued to operate their public message tele- 
graph services competitively; they maintained separate offices in some 70 loca- 
tions, until, in the face of diminishing revenues and rising costs, they agreed in 
1967 on a plan for the reciprocal abandonment of offices. 

Co-operation between the CN and CP Telecommunications Systems in the 
private wire field has continued to develop, based on a formal agreement entered 
into in 1947. Other similar agreements have been reached; notable among these is 
the one governing the jointly-operated Telex service which was negotiated in 
1957. 

The success of these services has to some extent been responsible for the reduc- 
tion in the use of the public telegraph service. Also, the growth in the use of the 
telephone has resulted in the decline of the social as distinct from the business 
type of telegraph traffic. 

The Canadian Overseas Telecommunications Corporation (COTC) was incorpo- 
rated by federal statute in 1949. The principal purposes of this Crown Corporation 
are: to establish, maintain, and operate in Canada and elsewhere external telecom- 
munications services for the conduct of public communications; and to carry on 
the business of public communications by cable, radiotelegraph, radiotelephone, 
or any other means of telecommunication. 

COTC operations have been concerned, in practice, with overseas com- 
munications, excluding direct service to places in the United States or those more 
conveniently reached through that country. By means of international-gateway 
switching-centres in Montreal and Vancouver, public telephone service is 
provided by COTC to some 200 overseas territories. Public message telegraph ser- 
vice is made available, directly or indirectly, by COTC and two foreign corpora- 
tions — Western Union International Inc., and the Commercial Cable Company (a 
subsidiary of International Telephone and Telegraph World Communications Inc.), 
both of which have retained terminal rights in Canada granted before 1949. COTC 
is also the ‘“‘designated operating entity’’ for Canadian participation in INTELSAT. 


Unlike COTC, Telesat Canada, incorporated by federal statute in 1969, has as its 
principal object the establishment of satellite telecommunication systems pro- 
viding commercial telecommunications services between locations in Canada. As 
a general rule the operations of privately-owned communications companies are 
licensed and regulated either by federal or provincial authorities. Bell Canada, for 
example, operates under a federal charter and its rates are set by the Canadian 
Transport Commission. B.C. Telephone is also federally-regulated. 
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The Post Office 


The Canada Post Office employs some 48,000 people to convey mail from one 
end of the country to the other, from the populated cities in the south to the far 
northern extremities of the Arctic. 

On February 1, 1971, the Assured Mail Program was launched in Toronto. Plans 
call for its implementation throughout the country in 1972. The program guaran- 
tees next delivery-day service for first class mail if it is addressed to major centres 
in Canada and if letters are mailed according to schedules advertised on both the 
ordinary and the specially-marked mail boxes. 

By 1974, the Postal Code will be a part of every Canadian address. It is also being 
implemented gradually and is the forerunner of mechanized sorting in the post 
office, made necessary by rapidly increasing volumes of mail and serious conges- 
tion in urban post offices. 

The past several years have also seen a sharp increase in philatelic promotion by 
the Post Office along with greater attention to the design and selection of stamps. 


The Press 


The print media in Canada, as elsewhere, are dominated by a powerful daily 
press: in 1971, 116 daily newspapers (13 in the French language) served 103 com- 
munities and had a combined circulation of 4.7 million, or a total readership 
representing about three quarters of the nation’s households. 

As in other countries, there is an increasing trend toward group ownership of 
the daily press in Canada also: more than two thirds of the dailies today are being 
produced by just 12 publishing groups —as against a total of 63 publishers produc- 
ing 110 dailies in 1966. 

Serving the needs of the smaller areas of population and the dormitory suburbs 
of the metropolitan areas are— give or take a few in any one month—about 900 
weekly or twice weekly newspapers with a total circulation of about 3 million. 
About 130 of these are in French. 

Playing a unique role on the news media scene in Canada are those newspapers 
which serve the needs of new Canadians whose mother tongue is neither English 
nor French. Publications in this category, generally weeklies, total about 110, 
appear in 14 languages (including one daily in Italian in Toronto) and have a 
circulation of close to 3 million. 

Serving the business, professional, and technical need for knowledge is the 
professional and business press. Some 510 periodicals offering 118 identifiable 
classifications of interest in the professions, business, trade, and industry have a 
combined circulation of 4.4 million. 

Cultural and recreational activities of Canadians are reported in some 300 separ- 
ate publications, most of them monthlies, although some are quarterlies and a few 
are weeklies. They cover such interests as education, sports, hobbies, religion, 
entertainment, motoring, boating, travel, the arts, music, and TV and radio. 


Films 


The National Film Board 


The National Film Board is Canada’s official maker and distributor of films and 
other visual aids. Its productions, in French and English, are seen in cinemas, on 
television, in schools and neighbourhood meeting places, in Canada and 
throughout the world. Versions in many other languages encourage the distribu- 
tion of NFB films abroad and aid in furthering understanding of Canada, its peo- 
ple, and its way of life. 

In Canada, the Board’s films are distributed through the normal commercial 
channels of cinema, television, and print sales, and by loan to those community 
groups and schools that borrow films and show them under their own auspices. 
Film-borrowers have access to the film libraries in the Board’s offices throughout 
Canada and, in places where the Board has no office or film library, the films are 
distributed by public libraries or other community cultural centres. 

In other countries, the Board’s films and other visual productions are distrib- 
uted by its own offices, by film companies, by embassies or posts of the Depart- 
ments of External Affairs and Industry, Trade and Commerce. Many films are 
introduced through international film festivals, now common to most world 
centres, where the NFB of Canada is a consistent winner of awards. The Board 
won 17 of the 40 Canadian Film Awards for 1970. 

A growing function of the Board’s films both in Canada and abroad is to encour- 
age travel in Canada by presenting an attractive picture of the country to prospec- 
tive tourists. Travel film libraries are open to borrowers in the United States, Great 
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A scene from the National Film Board’s film, Below Zero (L’>homme et le froid). 


Britain, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, and several other countries, as 
well as in Canada. 

Long an innovator in style and technique of film production and distribution, 
the NFB is the first major film organization to make its films available through the 
new system of electronic video recording (EVR). This system of cartridge TV per- 
mits films to be shown on an ordinary television set through an auxiliary unit 
called a Teleplayer. Past and present production of the NFB will provide several 
thousand films for distribution by the new method. 

The Board’s operational headquarters is in Montreal; it contains everything 
needed for the production and distribution of films from first idea to final prints. 
Distribution offices, several with cinemas, are maintained in provincial capitals 
and other cities of Canada, and in many important cities abroad. These offices 
ensure that the Board’s productions reach cinemas, television, and film-borrowers 
in their areas and advise the public generally on the application of films to partic- 
ular purposes. 

Each year, the Board completes some 600 to 700 films, filmstrips, promo clips, 
loop films, slide sets, overhead projectuals, and photostories. 

During the fiscal year 1970-71 the following were among the films produced: 
Below Zero (L’homme et le froid) showing man’s capacity to adapt and thrive in 
cold regions from Alaska to Finnish Lapland; Un pays sans bon sens about the 
meaning of nationality; This Was the Time showing celebrations of Haida Indians; 
A Little Fellow from Gambo, a portrait of Newfoundland’s Premier Smallwood: 
Les rochassiers, a study of mountain-climbing; Espolio, an animated film from the 
poem by Earle Birney; Don Messer—His Land and His Music about the popular 
musician; and Paradise Lost about the danger of air pollution. 
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Private Film Makers 


In 1970 the twenty-second annual Canadian Film Awards’ presentations took 
place in Toronto. Sixty-five films were shown in competition to the international 
jury and to the public during Film Awards Week at the St. Lawrence Centre’s 
Town Hall in Toronto. Fourteen of these were feature films. 

Approximately one hundred and thirty-five private film companies and ten gov- 
ernment agencies produced film, videotape, and filmstrip productions during the 
past year. Two thirds of the private companies were small, employing from one to 
ten persons permanently. Freelance specialists were hired by many private pro- 
ducers during peak periods to handle such creative jobs as script writing, filming, 
and editing. Seventy-two television stations also contributed considerable film 
and videotape production. The Canadian film industry supported 16 motion pic- 
ture laboratories in 1970, of which 13 are located in Toronto, Montreal, and 
Ottawa. 

Young people receive training for the film industry at the Ryerson Institute of 
Technology and Sheridan College. As in the past these young people discovered 
that learning by doing is the only route to professionalism. 


Act of the Heart, starring Geneviéve Bujold and Donald Sutherland, was partially financed 
by the Film Development Corporation. 
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Broadcasting 


The 1968 Broadcasting Act provided a statutory statement of broadcasting pol- 
icy for Canada, reinforcing the mandate of the national broadcasting service to be 
provided by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. It also created the Canadian 
Radio-Television Commission as the single public authority to regulate and super- 
vise all aspects of the Canadian broadcasting system, both public and private. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


The CBC is a Crown Corporation established by an Act of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment in 1936 to provide the national broadcasting service in Canada. Its radio and 
television facilities extend from Atlantic to Pacific and into the Arctic Circle. 

Financing. The Corporation is financed mainly by public funds voted annually 
by Parliament. Supplementary revenue is obtained from commercial advertising. 
As a Crown Corporation the CBC is responsible to Parliament, and reports on its 


Chez Héléne,a popular children’s program is shown on the CBC’s English-language 
television network. 
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The candy house built for the CBC’s television production of the opera Hansel and Gretel 
was later donated to the Hospital for Sick Children in Toronto, Ont. 


operations each year through a Cabinet Minister designated in the Broadcasting 
Act. The CBC’s head office is in Ottawa. 

Domestic Operations. The CBC operates six major domestic services: two televi- 
sion networks, French and English; two AM radio networks, French and English; 
an FM radio service in five major cities; and a multilingual Northern Service 
(English, French, Indian, and Eskimo languages) providing medium and 
shortwave broadcasting to the Canadian north. 

External Operations. The CBC International Service broadcasts by shortwave in 
11 languages to eastern and western Europe, Africa, Australasia, Latin America, 
the Caribbean, and North America. It also distributes programs to foreign broad- 
casters by means of music and spoken-word transcriptions, special relay circuits, 
and television films. In co-operation with the Department of National Defence, the 
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Chief Dan George, a well-known film star, is interviewed by Elwood Glover of the CBC. 


CBC Armed Forces Service provides recorded and shortwave radio programs, tele- 
vision films, and touring entertainment parties for Canadian military bases in 
Canada and abroad. 

The CBC co-operates with many other broadcasters around the world in the 
production and exchange of programs. It is a member of several international 
broadcasting organizations. The CBC is also active in program sales to other coun- 
tries, and participates regularly and successfully in international program compe- 
titions. In co-operation with the Canadian International Development Agency and 
UNESCO, the CBC has sent personnel to aid foreign broadcasting agencies and it 
provides training for foreign students who come to Canada to learn broadcasting. 
The CBC maintains offices in London, Paris, Rome, New York, and Washington, as 
well as news bureaus in Moscow and the Far East. 

Programming. The CBC produces programs in many fields: news, information, 
commentary, special events, documentaries, drama, music, variety, sports, reli- 
gion, science, and the arts, for children and youth, for schools, and for adult edu- 
cation. The CBC’s French network produces more hours of TV drama per week 
than any other broadcasting system in the world. One of the outstanding shows 
presented in 1970 by the English network was Hansel and Gretel, starring Maureen 
Forrester, with Mario Bernardi conducting a 72-piece orchestra, and Celia Franca’s 
choreography. Humperdinck’s operetta was seen by over two and a half million 
Canadians. 
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Audio-Visual Material. The CBC’s English and French networks maintain 
publications departments which offer for sale the texts of selected programs. Cer- 
tain CBC music recordings are made available for public sale in co-operation with 
commercial companies. Tape recordings of CBC broadcasts are provided at nom- 
inal cost for educational non-broadcast use. 

Coverage and Facilities. In 1971, CBC radio service was within reach of 98.6 per 
cent of the Canadian population, and CBC television was available to 96.6 per 
cent. Most evening television programming was in colour, and about 18 per cent of 
Canadian households had colour receivers. There were 388 outlets for the national 
radio service: 44 CBC-owned originating stations, 244 CBC-owned low-power 
relay transmitters, and 100 privately-owned affiliated stations. In television, 
national service outlets totalled 318: 18 CBC-owned originating stations, 101 CBC- 
owned network relay and rebroadcasting stations, 18 Frontier Coverage Packages 
(stations in the Canadian north which are programmed by film recordings), and 43 
privately-owned affiliates with their 156 rebroadcasting stations. 


Private Broadcasting 


In 1970, 595 privately-owned broadcasting stations operated in Canada. There 
were 270 AM stations, 70 FM, 6 shortwave, and 249 television stations, and their 
assets totalled $176,871,957. Most recent Statistics Canada figures show that private 
radio employs 6,292 persons and private television 4,114. Annual expenditure on 
wages, benefits, artists, and other talent fees, was $78,946,543. Average weekly 


One of the CTV network’s most popular shows is Anything You Can Do. 
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salaries were $173.38 in 1970. Ninety-five per cent of these private stations belong 
to the Canadian Association of Broadcasters, the industry’s voluntary trade associ- 
ation. In 1969, 78 per cent of private radio stations earned an average profit before 
taxes of $6,197; the other 22 per cent reported average profit before taxes of 
$182,085. In the private TV industry, 16 per cent of stations had profits before 
taxes of less than $4,800; 39 per cent showed average profit before taxes of 
$16,429; 25 per cent reported an average profit before taxes of $1,044,780; the mid- 
dle group of 24 TV stations earned an average of $155,817. Twelve private televi- 
sion stations own and operate the CTV network, which reaches 4,282,000 Canadi- 
ans daily. 

CTV and Radiodiffusion Mutuelle Limitée are network members of the Cana- 
dian Association of Broadcasters. CAB’s head office is in Ottawa; branch offices, 
in Toronto and Montreal, operate Program Exchange departments to gather and 
distribute many Canadian and some foreign programs. CAB, through its Ottawa 
radio bureau division, also produces private radio’s longest-running public ser- 
vice series, ‘‘Report From Parliament Hill.’ These non-partisan reports by federal 
Members of Parliament began in 1944 and have run continuously on many sta- 
tions (77 in 1970). For many years CAB sponsored the Dominion Drama Festival 
and continues a program of in-station training for foreign students. 


Graham Kerr, the Galloping Gourmet, is well-known throughout the English-speaking world. 
His shows are produced in the Bushnell studios in Ottawa, Ont. 
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Libraries 


Public library service, supported by local and provincial funds, is offered in all 
ten provinces. Each province has a public library agency or commission; some are 
merely advisory, others exercise considerable control over the development of 
library service. All the provinces now provide service on a larger unit basis, or are 
considering doing so, and provincial legislation generally encourages co-opera- 
tion on a regional basis. The federal government supports regionalized library ser- 
vice in the Yukon and the Northwest Territories, and a start has been made 
towards providing library service to the Indian bands. 

The emphasis in school libraries has shifted from the conventional concept of 
the library as a collection of printed material to that of a multi-media “‘resource 
centre.’’ College and university libraries have gone through a period of very rapid 
growth, but a slowing down of their expansion is now apparent as the upper limits 
of financial support are reached. A survey of the library resources which support 
graduate studies in the universities has been conducted by the National Library, 
and when the results of this survey are available, more rationalization of acquisi- 
tion policies and greater sharing of resources will tend to offset this slowdown. 

Special libraries in Canada number nearly 1,000. These include company and 
government libraries (close to 300) as well as the libraries of associations and insti- 
tutions such as museums, hospitals, and so on. Each province maintains a legisla- 
tive library. The greatest concentration of government libraries (about 85) is in 
Ottawa. The largest collections are those of the National Library, the National 
Science Library, the Library of Parliament, and the Department of Agriculture 
Library. 

The National Research Council Library, which serves as the National Science 
Library, specializes in the natural sciences and technology. Among its services to 
the scientific research community is a computer-based Selective Dissemination of 
Information (SDI) service to researchers, based on their interest profiles. 

The National Library of Canada specializes in the fields of Canadiana, the 
humanities, and the social sciences. It administers the legal deposit regulations of 
the new National Library Act (1969) and publishes the national bibliography 
Canadiana,a monthly bibliography of Canadian books, government publications, 
pamphlets, records, and films. It maintains the National Union Catalogue, a card 
catalogue listing the books held by some 300 Canadian libraries. Through this cat- 
alogue, the National Library provides libraries and researchers with locations for 
needed material. Many Canadian libraries are linked by Telex, which accelerates 
the exchange of information and loans between libraries. 

Rapidly increasing costs have led to pressure on libraries to share their 
resources. The terms of the National Library Act make it possible for the National 
Library to take the lead in plans for co-ordination of library resources and services, 
and, to this end, a Research and Planning Branch has been established in the 
Library. In consultation with specialists from other government libraries and from 
university and large public libraries, the National Library is studying the possibil- 
ity of establishing a computer-based library information network in Canada. 

Eight Canadian universities now offer degrees in library science and there are an 
increasing number of post-secondary courses in the community colleges for the 
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training of library technicians. As the application of automation to library opera- 
tions increases, systems analysts, computer programmers, and information scien- 
tists are being added to library staffs. At the same time, the demand for subject spe- 
cialists in the larger libraries is drawing other professional personnel into the 
library field. 


Archives 


Archives are repositories of original documents relating certain phases of the 
development of the country. Archivists select these documents, preserve them, 
and make them available to researchers and the public. The Public Archives of 


The National Library and the Public Archives building is one of the most handsome govern- 
ment buildings in Ottawa, Ont. 
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One of the convenient reading rooms provided by the Public Archives and National Library 
is the periodical room where historical newspapers are available to scholars. 


Canada, a department of the federal government, fulfils these functions for docu- 
ments of national significance, whether they originate in the federal administra- 
tion, commercial or cultural societies, or individuals who have distinguished 
themselves in the fields of politics, the public service, business, science, the arts, 
or letters. These documents may take the form of manuscripts, maps, prints, pic- 
tures, sound recordings, or films. In 1967, the Public Archives moved to a spacious 
new building which it shares with the National Library. 

All provinces have public archives which play a similar role at their level, and 
the Territories are in the process of setting up their own archives. Many institu- 
tions also have collected archival holdings, which they put at the disposal of re- 
searchers and a more or less restricted public. For the most part these institutions 
are large public libraries, or those of universities, and historical societies. Many 
cultural, religious, and commercial societies maintain their own archives; these 
are generally open to specialized researchers, but usually they do not have facili- 
ties for the general public. 

The field of archives is in a period of great transformation. Access to documents 
is given more freely, and inter-repository loans of microfilm facilitate com- 
munication. An increasing interest in audio-visual documentation has led to 
changes in emphasis. Finally, new computer applications give hope for a more 
rapid and economical preparation of finding aids, which should make for greater 
accessibility to this enormous but under-exploited mass of documents. 
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Unemployment.............. 176, 264 
—iTYSUTATICE «ss hoe, otto: ede 144 
United Nations... 2.48 \ sys eee 151-2 
Universities and colleges ... 115-6, 118 
— Tesearchi cs: soni ee 69 
Vacations, regulations............ 139 
Vegetables) i+ -icnis 30 one 206-9 
Veterans Affairs, Department of. . 136-7 
Vitalstatistics 9.) 24% 2 0 eee 91-3 
Wagest 0S. ogee corte 138, 264-6 
=AVETACE fons. ke ees ae 264-5 
—minimilm rates. 2.8 7. te ee ee 138 
Water power resources and 
developments.. 7%. 574.05) 243 
Welfare services)... fii n. eee 132-5 
Wiheatex ports fn kee 202-3, 300 
— production. : 12.2.5 aon) eee 205 
Wholesale trade’. 4... /..22e ee 278 
Writing... wicca eel eee 61-2 
Youth allowances: .....:..47225 130-2 
== Orchestra, Nationalis5.7.4 56-7 
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